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, sO ¥ , 7A , 
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‘ 4 4 nw 
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nAN 5 , nN ~ BS) r , Fu 
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OUT Gy clwrhoayu, THY aTnv 6pwv 
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wosnN , > yw ~ 4 
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Deiuny Euavtw@, TOVTO yryvwokwy, rt 

/ 

10 éotiv 7 owlovea, kai tabtng Em 

? 3 ~ ‘ , ‘A 
tAéovrec 00g Tove Pirdove wotobpusOa. 
TOLOIGO 16 vouotst THVO avéw mroAWw* 

‘ ~- > ‘ ~ ld w 
kal viv adeApa ravoe knovEag Exw 
aotoist Taldwy tay am Oidirou wéot' 
"EreoxAéa pév, S¢ wéAEwe Ureguayov 

~ > 
bAwAE tHobe, TavT agrotevaac Sool, 

7 id ‘ ’ > 9 fa 
Tapy TE Koval Kal Ta TavT édayvicat, 
«A ~ > a ~ 
@ TOi¢ aploTolc EpyETat KaTW VEKPOIC” 

‘ 7 7 - ~ , rE 
tov © av Evvaipov roves, ToAuveixn Aéyw, 
Sc yiv matowav Kat Deovde rovg éyyevetc, 
puyac xareAGwv, 70éAnce piv rupi 
Tonoa Katakeac, nOéAnce 8 aiuaroc 
Ko.vov tacadOat, rode O& SovAWoac ayetv, 
Tovrov TéAE THO EKkEKHOUKTAL TaPYy 

‘ ~ 
pyre kreoiZev pyre kwkvoal tiva, 
+~ > a ‘  ] o- , 
tav 0 abamrov, kal mode olwvay d{uac 
kal Tove Kuvwy edeoTov aixiaQévr’ ideiv. 

? x, 9 8 , ” > > > ~ 
TOYO EMOVv Podvnpa, KOUTOT Ex y zu00 
Tiyny TooéGova Oi Kakol TWY Evdlkwy. 
> >. Ww ~ ~ - a 
arr daric evvouc THde TH TOAEL, Oavwv 
kal wv dpolwe && Euov ryuhoerat. 
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w ~ > w 
vonw O& xpnoBa ravi rob y Eveati cor 
kat Tov Oavdvtwy xwrdoot Gwpev Tépt. 
KPE. we Gv oxozol viv ire Tov eipnuévwv. 
XOP. vewrépw tw tovto Bacrafev mpdbec. 
] ? ¥ °° e ~ ~ > > 
KPE. aAX’ tio’ Eromoe Tov vexpou y’ énf- 
oKOTOL. 
~ Ww ~ 9 Ba ‘ 
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‘ 9 “~ ~ ’ ~ a 
KPE. ro pi ‘miywoeiv Tolg¢ amiarovaty TacE 
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PYAAZ. 
avaé, tow piv ovy Orwe raxoug U0 
Starvoue ikavw Kovdov tEapag mea. 
ToAXag yap Ecxyov ppovridwy imoaracee, 
ddoic KuKAwY tuauTov tic avasTpop hy. 
Puxn yap nuda woAXa pot pvOovpévn’ 
“ radac, tl xwoeic of porwr dwcete dikny; 
TAHpwy, pEveic av; Kal Tad sicerac Kpiwv 
aAXov rap’ avdode; Tae ob Sit ovK adyuve;” 
ro.av? éXisowy Hvutov syoXy Taxvbe, 
xoutrwe d00c Poaxsia ylyverat paxpa. 
tEAog ye pévror Sevp’ evixnoev poAciv, 
ool, Kei TH undiv eeow, dpaow 0 Suwe. 
tie tAmidoe yao Epxoua dedpaypévoc, 
TO wy wabeiv Gv GAXo TAH 76 pdpomov. 
KPE. ti & éoriv, av? ob rivd’ Exece abupiav; 
PY. poaca HéAw oot TOwTa Tapavrov. Td yao 
mpayu ovr tpac’, ovr eidov dSarte hv 6 Spwv" 
ove av duKalwe é¢ xaxdy récoml TL 
"KPE. & ye oroyaZa xaTroppayvuca KixAy 
TO Toaypa. OnroIcg © We TL onuavwv véov. 
PY. ra Seva yao ror woostiOne’ Skvov woAvv. 
KPE. ovxovv totic mor, eit’ amadXaxOeic 
ATrEL § 
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TAGE $ 
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kovesic évapyne, add’ Epevye fun eldévar. 
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Aéyere yap ovK avexra, Saipovag Aéywv 
Toovoway loxELv TOVSE TOU VEKPOU TEL. 
284 mOrepov UTEDTIULWYTEC WE EVEP'YETHY 
ExpuTTov auTéy, datic aupikiovac 
vaovc tupwowy ADE kavaPjpara, 
Kal yiv éxe(vwv Kal vduoug SracKkEOWY | 
288 7 rove Kaxove TyswrTac Eisopac Deode; 
ovK EoTiv. aAAa Tavra Kal WaAaL THAEWC 
avdpeg porALe péoovrec EPPOOovy éEpol, 
Kpugy Kapa astovtec’ ovd vrd Cuy@ 
292 Addo dixalwe eixov, we otépyetv eué. 
tk Twvoe TOvTOUE ebewiorauat KaAWES 
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294 


296 


300 


304 


308 


312 


316 


320 


328 


Tapnypévoug piaOoioww eioyacBa race. 

oveiy yap avOowrotaty, oiov apyupos, 

kaxov voutop &(3Aaore. Touro Kai TOARC 

mooGei, 760’ avopag tkaviarnaw dopuwv 

TOO exdloacKel kal wapaAXAdoce ppivag 

xXpnotac mpoc aisypa rpaypal ioracbasporav’ 

mavoupyiac & tdacev ay eae EXELV, 

kal mavto¢ Eoyou duvacéBeiay cidévat. 

daot O& pcDapvouvTeg Hvucay TaAbz, 

xodvy mor témrpatav we dovvar dixnv. 

arr ere iaye LZeic Er e& tov oéBac, 

ev ruuT émiaraa’, dpxioc oé cor AEyw, 

ei pn) TOV av’TOyELpU TOUCE TOU TagoU 

evodurec Expaveit tc dpOadpodc E“odve, 

ovy vay “Atdng povvog apKécet, Tolv av 

Cwvrec Kpguaotol THvoe OnAwon UBorv, 

iy siddree TO Képdog EvOev oiaréov, 

70 Aourov apracnrte, cat wa8nO, dre 

ovk & amavrog bei ro Kepdaiven gidrciv. 

ék TWY yao aisxowy Anuparwy rovg mAsiovac 

aTwpévoug loole av 7} ceawapévoue. 
DY. cimeiv O& Swaee; 7 orpapetce oUTWE iw ; 
KPE. vik oic8a cai viv, we aviapwe Aéyue ; 
PY. év rotow wotv hai rh Puyy dave; 
KPE. ri d€; puOuiZeae rnv gunv Admnyy Grou; 
PY. 6 dSpwvo’ avid rac ppévac, ta © WT Eyu. 
KPE. ot” we aAnua dnAov éxmepuxog Ei. 
DY. ovcouy 76 y Epyov Touro Tolheac Tore. 
KPE. xai ravr’ in’ apytow ye thy Wuxiv 

moooove. 

PY. pew’ 

7 Oevdv, @ Soxel ye, Kal Wevdy Soxeiv. 
KPE. xéudeve viv rhv ddEav" ci 08 ratra wy 

paveiré por Tove Spwvrac, eEeoeil’, bre 

Ta detha Kévon THmovac toyaterat. 
@Y. ard’ edpeBeln piv pardior® zav dé Tou 

AnpOy re kal wh, ToUTO yao rbxn KoLvEl, 

ovk t60 énwe dpe ad devo’ EAOOvTA UE. 

kal vuv yao éxroc 2Aridog yuoune r Eung 

owlkic dpettw Toig Devic ToAAny xaouv. 


10 
332 


336 


340 


344 


348 


352 


356 


360. 


364 


368 


372 


376 


TOPOKAEOYS [332—377. 


XOP. wo\Ad ra Seva, Kovdiv avOowmou 
decvdrepov TéAEL (orpogy a.) 
Touro kal woALov Tépay TovTOU XElmEOly VdTW 
xwpe, wept Bovylorow 
TEOWY UT OlLOMacLY, 
Gewy re trav Ureptatav, av 
apfirov, axkauaray atoroverat, 
iAXouérwy apdtpwy Eroc sic Erog, immely yéver 
TOAEvW DY. , 
kovpovdwy te pvAov dovibwy augiSadrwv aye 
(avriotpopn a.) 
kai Onpwy ayoiwv EOvn, wévrouT sivadlav paw 
oTreipaiot OiKTVOKAWOTOIC 
TEpipoadne avijo’ 
koaret O& unyavaic aypavAou 


Onodg dpecoi3aru, Aaciabyeva 7 


immov Oxpalerar aupiropwv Cuyov ovpedyv 7 
akira Tavooy. 
‘ , a ¢ , , . 3 , 
Kal pbéypa Kal 4ueoogppov vonma Kal aoTuvOpmoUC 
« , 
(crpop7 [3') 
> bs > , x / 
dpyag edrdakaro Kai ducatiAwy 
maywy évalOpea kal 
dtcouBpa getyev [3éAn, 
TavroTépoc’ amopog tm ovdey Epxerat 
TO pédAXov' “Ada povov 
pevéuy ovn eracerat’ 
‘a > 3 , 4 Ld 
voowv © aunxavwn puyac Evuréppacrat. 
cope Tt TO unxavdev téxvac Uréo tAmid’ Exwv 
(avriorpopy [3’.) 
S848 eo 73999 . oe P 
mor? piv Kaxdv, aAXor én’ éoOXOv EpTa 
vounoug Tt atlowv xPovoc 
Oeav 7 Evopkov dixav, 
wwirodice’ amroXtec, Ory Td aH KAaAOV 
Edéveori, roApac Xap. 
unr gol mapéatiog 
, eo ~ “A 1° 7 } 
YEvOLTO pnt Loov PoOvwy OC TAO EPOCEL. 


é¢ Saiudvioy Tépac augiwow 
TO0E, Tw? EiowE avTIADyhow 
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378 


380 


384 


388 


392 


396 


400 


404 


408 


412 


416 


r ? > bf aw SN3 3 * 
THVO ovK Elvat maid Avtrydvnv. 
@ OvaTnvoe 
kal Ovathvou marpo¢ Oidurdéa, 
ti wor’; ov On mov a y amitovcay 
roi¢ BactAsiore amayouat vopotc 
Kal tv agpooivy xabeAdvtec 3 
nN ‘ 
PY. 70 tor’ Exelvyn rovpyor n Eapyacpivy’ 
> er , ‘ 4 ~ 4 
Thvo siAouev Oarrovaay. adAad rov Kpéwv ; 
% ¢ ~ 
XOP. 60° ix dduwy apoppoe cig déov TeEpa. 
Jw a ? »w - 
KPE. rid tort; woia Ebuperpo; rpouny roxy 3 
° % 
OY. avat, Bporoiew ovdéy tor atwporov. 
Pevse yap H wivoa Tv yvwunv’ ere 
An ? uaa BS ~ FH 44 ? > , 
oxoAyn 708’ nSev devo’ Gv eEnvyouv ty, 
Taic caic ateAaic, ai¢g éxeysaaOnv tore. 
nAN’ id ‘ . a « 5) EX fo . 
aAX’ 7 yap éxroc Kai map tAriéac xapa 
éouxev GAAY pKog OVdev Hoovy, 
? 
Hkw, Ot dokov Kairep wv aTumorog, 
- bd , > & , , 
KOonv aywy THVvd, 7 KafevpéOn ragpov 
we ~ % em > > a 
Koopovea. KAnoog tvOad’ ovK éradAXero, 
> >» +> »” , w fa 
GAN Ear étudv Govpuaov, ov« aAXov, TCE. 
4 -~ wy a , > 4 t , . 
kal vuv, avat, rive’ avtoc, we Direc, Aafsov 
7 = > , > > a > + ‘4 
kal koive xaGéXeyy” éyw © edebMepoe 
Cikaidg sine THVO awnrAAGX Pat Kakwv. 
KPE. aysic 2 rivee ty Todt TOOev AaBov; 
PY. atrn tov avdo ante. wavr’ éwioracat. 
‘i ‘ , ~ “ , 
KPE. 9 «ai Evviee cai AZveC d000¢ a ONE ; 
. 4 
PY. rabrnvy idwv Parroveay bv ab rév vexoov 
> -~ ~- 
aTéimac. ap ~tvonAa Kal aap Aéyw 
* ~ ~ > e 
KPE. kal m&¢ bparat KaniAntrog yoéOn ; 
-~ ~ ul 
PY. ro.ovrov jv TO Toayp’. OTwE yae HKopED, 
TOG ooU Ta Osly Ekeiv’ ExnmweAnévot, 
Tacav KOviy oioavTEg, I] KATELYE TOV 
vékUY, MUOWY TE THLE YULVWOAaVTEC EU, 
Kabiuc? axowv ix Taywv UTiVvELOL, 
Oouny am’ avtov un Pady wepevydrec, 
~ t 
éyepti kivwy avép avip exippd0oc 
KAKOIOLY, Et TIC TOVO apELonaot TOVOU. 
xodvov rad nv tocovroy, tg Tr ev aiPéor 
plow katéorn Aauoog HAiov KiKAoc, 
~~ » + 4 
kal kavm’ EDaATe® Kai rd7’ Eaipyne yPovdc 


12 
418 


420 


424 


428 


432 


436 


440 


444 


448 


452 


456 


ZOPOKAEOYS [418 —456. 


tupac atioag oxytTév, ovenvioy axoc, 
miumAnot Tediov, Tasav aikifwv PdBnv 
vAne mediadoe, év d gueoTwOn péyac 
aiOjio* pboavrec © eixouev Ociav vdcov. 
kal TOVO amadA\ayétvroc év yodvy paxow, 
 Taic Oparat, Kavakwvet TiKpac 
boviloe o&bv POdyyov, we drav Keving 
evviig veocowy oppavov BALy Aéxoc" 
ouTw O& yaurn, WiAdy we bod véKuD, 
yootow ewuwkev, tk & apac xaxace 
npato Toist Toupyov éGEtpyacpévore. 
kal xepaiv evOic dubiay pipe kdviv, 
ik T EvKooTirou xaAkéac apdny modyou 
Xoator rpromdvdoie Tov véxuv orépet. 
nic Wdvrec léuecOa, ov S€ vw 
Onpepel evOde ovdiy éxmerAnypéevn" 
kal Tac Te wodaGev Tag TE vi HAY YOUEV 
mpatec’ amapvog © oveevoc Kxabicraro, 
au’ noéwe Euovye kaXyavac aua. 
TO piv yao avTOV ék KakwY TepEevyévat 
Hoiotov, é¢ Kaxov O? rove Pidoug aye 
adyevdv. adda ravra tav? joow Aafeiv 
éuoi wépuxe THe Eunc owrnplac. 
KPE. of 8), o€ rhv vevovaar tic rédov Kapa, 
on¢, } Karapvet pr) Sedpaxévar Ta0¢ 5 
ANT. kai pnp épacat, kov Karaovovpat TO py. 
KPE. od piv xopiZote av ceavrov y OAR 
tEw Bagelac airiacg éAcbBepov" 
ov © eimé roe pr) uijkoc, adda ouvrdpuwes, 
none Ta KnovxGévra uy Todoce TAOE 5 
ANT. NOn- rt 8 oun eueAAov; Eupavayap nV. 
KPE. kat dir érdAuac tovad’ Urepaiver 
VOMOUE § 
ANT. ov yao ri pot Zev nv 0 Knobv&ag Ta6r, 
ove » EdvorKoe twv Katrw Oewv Atkn, 
ot Tobcd év avOpwrorcw wWpicay vdpnouc’ 
ove’ obevey rocovTov wouny Ta oa 
knobyual’, we rayparra kaopady Oewv 
vouma dbvacbat beteas ov? wrepdpapeiv. 
ov yao Tt viv ye KaxGéc, aAX’ aei wore 
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457 


460 


464 


468 


472 


476 


480 


484 


488 


492 


496 


~ ~ ] a = , ad > , 
Cn tavra, Kovoeic olcev && drov ‘pavn. 
ta 5 ‘ . wv > ‘ ’ . 
rovTwy éyw ovK EueAXov, avdpo¢g OVOEVOC 
ppovnpa Sticaa’, év Deoior thy Sikny 
7 u ‘ > , , ’ w 
éwoev. Oavoupevn yap 2&non, ri 8 ov; 
kel un oV MpoUKHoVeac. ei 6? TOU yodvoU 
rodabev Oavovpat, Képdog avr eyw Atyw. 
dorie yao év moAXotawy, we &yw, KaKOI¢ 
Ci, rae GO ovyi xatBavav Képdog pépet ; 
ourwe Euovye TOVSE TOU udpoOU TUXELY 
> NB! bad ot me 7h ? ‘ ? > -~ 
map oveev Gdyoc’ aAN av éi tov 26 ening 
unrooc Oavdv7’ abatrov tcxydounv véKov, 
kelvoig &v HAyouv" Toisde 0 ovK adybvoua. 
col © &i Sox vuv pwoa Sowaa Tuyxavely, 
axeddy Te MWPW pwplav dpALcKavw. 
XOP. éndAoi 76 haath wpov 2& wuov waTpoc 
Tie maooc’ eikety 0 ovK émlotuTal KaKolc. 
KPE. aAN tof ror tra oxAnp ayav ppovipara 
ninretv padtota, kai TOV éyKpaTéoTaTov 
‘ ~ 
aldnpov omrov &k TUpOG TEPLOKEAT 
e ~ wn 
Ooavobévra kal payévra TAsior’ Gy eiatdore. 
oukpy xadww@ © olda Tove Jupoupévoue 
immouc kataptulévrac. ov yap exméde 
ppoveiv pty’, datic SovAdS tote TWY mwéAXac. 
« » , a 79% 
avrn © volZev piv tor eEnricraro, 
vououg UTEepBaivovea TOvE ToOKEMEVOUC. 
y ©, eel O€6 noe OeuTeé 
UBprc Oo, twel SéOpakev, Noe CevTépa, 
Tovrolc tmavyeiv, Kal Sedpakviav yeXav. 
~ a > a > ? 
ii vv eyo piv ovK avo, adrn © avio, 
si ravr avati THoE KEloeTal KOATN. 
arn’ cir adeAdiig, 0’ Suatpoveotipac 
Tov Tavtoc Hiv Znvog éEpxeiov Kupel, 
? UA > ‘id 3 > , 
auTh TE x7 Ebvamocg ovK aAvvéEerov 
% 
pdpou kakiorov’ Kal x20 ovv Kélynv toov 
érairumpat Tovee [ZovAEvVoat Tapov. 
~ > 
kal wv KaXsir® ~ow yao eldov apriw¢ 
Avoawaav auThyv, vvd imhBodrov poevwv. 
~ c¢ 4 
ori & & Oupde roda8ev ypncPa Kromed¢ 
Tay pndev d90w¢ év oxdTy TEXVWHEVWY. 
plow ‘ye pévTot xwrav év Kaxolal TIC 
. , ” ~ 
adobe, tera rovro KadAbvew Bédy. 
Cc 


14 
497 


500 


504 


516 


520 


928 


ZTOPOKAEOY2 [497—531. 


ANT. OéAKe ri wetZov, } xaraxreival w Eddv; 
¢ Tt pe 37 ll > 
KPE. tyw piv ovdév’ rovr Eywv, amavt’ Eyw. 
Ywr X X 
ANT. ri dra pédAcic; we gual TOV owy Adywv 
apeoTov over, und apecbeln woré’ 
« x w > ? , >w 
ouTw 62 Kal gol Taw’ apavodavorT Eu. 
kalrot moQev KAéog y’ Gv evxAkéoTEpov 


_katrésxov, 7} Tov avradeApor év Tagy 


riOcioa; tovroice Touro wWaow “aveavet” 
Aéyour’ Gv, ei uw) yAWooay éyKxAyor Pofsoc. 
adr n tupavvie moAAa 7 aAX’ evdammovel, 
kateotiv avty doav Aéyav O a BobAcrat. 
KPE. ov rovro pobvn rovde Kadueiwv opac. 
ANT. dowat xovror cot d bridXovaty atoua. 
KPE. od & ovk tmadei, THvde ywpic Ei Pp0- 
VELC 5 
ANT. ovd?v yap aicxpov trove buoomrAayx- 
vouc oéPetv. 
KPE. ovxovy Guaimoe xw katavriov Davey ; 
ANT. opamocg éx pag Te Kal TavToU TaTpOC. 
KPE. wwe dnr ixsivy dvoce3in Tiuae Xapw ; 
ANT. ov paprupjoe tavf 6 carbaver vixue. 
KPE. & rol oge rysac && laov ty duoaeei. 
ANT. ov yao ti SovAog, GAN adeA oe WAETo. 
KPE. rop0wyv dé tives yiv' 60 avriorac breo. 
ANT. duwe 6 y “Atdng Tove vopovg iaouc 
roOei. 
KPE. add’ ovy 6 xpnoricg TH Kaxy Aaxeiv 
igoc. 
ANT. ric oidev, ci katwOev evayi rade 5 
KPE. ovro rof ovyOpdc, ovd Grav Bavn, 
pidoe. 
ANT. ovro cuvéxOev, adAa cuugertiv Epuv. 
KPE. xarw vuv éAPodvo’, ei ptAnréov, pire 
Ketvoug’ tuo os Gwvrog ovK ape yun. 
XOP. kal pv rod mvAWwy HO "lounvn, 
prradeAga karw Saxov’ eiBopuévn’ 
vepérn 0 Oppbwy Umep aiuaroev 
pBoc aicybve, 
Téyyouo’ evwira TapEtav. 
KPE. od 8, i Kxar’ olkoug, we Exrdv’, bpemévn 
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532 AfjPovea pw tEémwec, ove inavOavov 
tptpwy Ob ata Karavacracetc Opdvwy, 
pio , cimé On) Mol, Kal ov TOUCE TOU Tapou 
pnoec peracyeiv, } Eouet TO pr eidevac ; 
536 «= LS. dé8paxa rovpyov, cizeo 0 Spoppobki, 
kal Evyperioyw cal péow rij¢ airlac. 
ANT. aAX’ ov« éace rovTd y 7 Oixn ao’, Emel 
our’ 7OéAnoac, ovr éyw Kotvwoapnv. 
540 I. add évxaxoic¢ roic colaty ovK ala ybvonat 
EvumAouv guauTny tov tafove rotoupévn. 
ANT. &vrotpyov’ Aténg yoi Katw Evvicropec: 
Adyate 8 &yw HiAovoay ov otipyw PiArnv. 
544 = 3. prot, kaoryvirn, pe atiuaone TO pn ov 
Oaveiv re ody col, rov Gavevra P ayvicat. 
ANT. pm pot Bavng od Kowa, une a py Oryec 
Towov aeauTing. aoxéow Ovickova’ tyw. 
548 IS. nat rig Blog por cod AcAetupévy Piroc ; 
ANT. Kpéovr Epwra. rovde yao ov kndenuv. 
IX. rf ravr avac pw’, ovdiy wpedovpévn ; 
ANT. adAyovoa piv dir’, ci yéXwr’ tv col yedo. 
552 s«dLS. ri bir’ Gv adda vive i woedoiw tyw; 
ANT. ooov ceauriy. ov pPovac trexguyeiv. 
1S. otuoe raAawa, captrAdkw Tov cov pdpov ; 
ANT. od piv yap eidovu Civ, éyw 8 karOaveiv. 
556 3. add’ ovkém’ apphroic ye roic tuoic Adyouc. 
ANT. xadwic ob piv roic, Toig 8 éyw “OdKour 
pooveiv. 
1S. kal py ton vey eoriv y Eapaoria. 
ANT. @Oaoce. od piv Zge, 7 8 tun buyn marae 
560 réOvnxev, Wore Tote Gavovor woedrciv. 
KPE. rw watée pnpul rwde tH piv apriwe 
avouv repavOa, trhv © ad ov tra TEWT Equ. 
IS. ov yap wor’, wvak, ovd d¢ av BAdory 
pévet 
564 vove roic Kakwe Tpacoovaly, aAdXr éElorarat. 
KPE. cot yotv, 50° cidov civ Kaxoic mpac- 
ofY Kaka. 
IS. ri yap povy pot riod’ areo Bidoimor ; 
KPE. aAX “ide” pévroe py Aéy* Ov yao 
tor’ ert. 
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568 


576 


580 


584 


588 


592 


596 


600 


604 


608 


TOPOKAEOYS [568—609. 


Id. adda kreveic vupdeta tov cavtov réxvov; 
KPE. apwotpot yao yatepwv cisiv ybat. 
~ i] ta 
IS. ovy We 7 exelvy THOSE T Hy jHomoopéva. 
‘ ~ f ~ 
PE. xaxag tyw yuvaikxag viaot orvyw. 
9 , > sd tf > td , 
Id. & pirraf? Atuwv, We o aridta rario. 
KPE. ayav ye Auméic kal od Kal 70 adv Aéxoe. 
XOP. } yap orepioec THOOE TOV GauTOV 
yovov ; 
KPE. “Aténe 6 rabawyv tobcde trove yapuouc 
Emu. 
XOP. dedoypér’, we Eouxe, THvdE KaTOaveiy. 
Ww ’ 
KPE. kai oi ye capot. yy tpudac er’, aAXAa vw 
kouiZer’ elow, Suwec’ ex O& TOVE Xon 
~ y 
yuvaixac tivat race, und avetpévac. 
pevyouat yao to xo Ooactic, Grav wéAac 
, ~ _ 
Hon Tov Atony siaopwar Tov Piov. 
XOP. Evcaiuovec oiat kaxwv ayevorog aiwy. 
/ 
(orpog7 a. 
7 bd! A ”~ # Nia Mv 
oi¢ yao av cacy Ocd0ev Spo, arac 
> Wa ? , = > ~ e e 
oveey éAAgiren yeveag ett tAHDOS EoToVv 
OMOlov WaTE TOVTLOV 
= a 
oldua, Ovotvdolc orav 
Opyocaoty Epeoc Vpadrov éripauy rvoaic, 
kuAlvda Bucadbev xeAavav Oirva, kal dvoavenor 
atévy Boguovow avturAnyec axtai. 
aoxata Ta Aafséaxiday olkwv dp@pat (avre- 
aTpopy a.) 
miata pOirey emi mipace rinrovr’, 
yw? , ‘ > > 4 , 
ovd atad\Adoon yeveav yévoc, aXX’ épeizer 
Bey tic, ovd Eyer Adaw. 
vuv yao éoxatac UTio 
er > F , > ioe oo 
pifag érérato paog év Oidirou ddéuog, — 
~ ~ > cod 
kar av vw do.via bev rev veptéipwv aa Korte, 
Adyou 7 avowa Kal ppevav Epivic. 
‘ 7 s ’ > ~ e ‘ , 
reav, Zev, Obvaow tig avdpwr vUrepBacia Kora- 
% , 
eX, (orp0g7} [’.) 
‘ ws e ~ ’ 
tav ov? vmvoc aivet ro? 6 Tavrayijpwe 
ovre Dewy axpuarot 
— > f x of 7 
unvEc, ayipwe Of xpdvy duvactac 
karéxetg "OXdpTrOU 
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610 


612 


616 


620 


624 


628 


632 


636 


640 


644 


paguagdecoay aly\av® 

> w 7 ‘ ta 
TOT tmera kai TO wéAXAOV 
kal TO mpiv étapKécet 

td oN éé b] é x ef 
vouog OO. “ ovdiv EpTet 
Ovarav Brory waumoArg ExT arac. 
& yap 8) mwoddmAayktog éAmic woddoic piv 

- ’ s 
Syynoic avopwv, (avriotoog?) [3’-) 

ToAXoic 8 adrara Kovpovdwy Epwrwv" 
eiddre © ovedey Epret, 
mpiv rupt Oepuy mda tLe Tpocavay. 
copia yao Ex Tov 
kAgvov Eroce wéipavrat, 
i ‘ ~ ee ‘ 

re kakov Soxeiv tor écOXov 

~™W ww» e 7 
TWO Eupev OTH Poévac 
Oed¢ aye wpd¢ arav™ 

‘di > > ‘ ‘4 bd ‘ # 

moacoe © dAryooTOv xpdvov EKTOC aTac. 


doe pny Alipwr, taldwy Tw owv 
véarov ‘yévynu’® ao axvopevog 
Tie weAAoyapou 
raALoog ake popov ‘Avtrydvne, 
aratac Aexéwy Urepadywr ; 
KPE. ray’ cioduecOa pavrewy vméptepov. 
& mai, teAciav Wirbov dpa pH KAbwv 
Tie peAXAovipgou Twarpi Avocalywv Tape; 
fi col piv hyeicg Tavtaxy SpwrrTec piror; 


AIMQN. 
mateo, o6¢ ete’ Kai od por yvepac, EXwv 
xpnorac, aropBoic, alc tywy épipopar. 
guol yap ovesic a€woerar yauoc 
pelZwv pfpec0a cov Kadwc iyoupévov. 
KPE. ovrw yap, & rai, xor dua oréovw Exe, 
yvwune watowac TavT bmrioGev Eoravat. 
robrou yap ouver’ avopec evXovTal yovac 
kaTynKdoug pvoavtec Ev Soporte EXEL, 
we kai Tov &xOpdv avrapbvwytat kaKoic, 
kai rov pidov tio 2 tcov Tarp. 
dotic © avwéAnta — rékva, 
Cc 
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ti TOvO Gv Eirore a\AO Ay abt@ movoug 
pou, moXby & Totow 8x Ypoiaw yilwr ; : 
Thy) viv wor ? @ mat, Tac up ndoviic poevac 
yuvaikoe oUvEK eBadne, sldae 6 ort 
Puxoov maoaykaAioua TUUTO yiyverat, 
yun Kan) Edveuvoe év dopore. ti yap 
yévowr’ ay EXxog pEiGov i) piAog Kaxoc; 
aAvXra mrboac wast Te OuapEevay UEOEC 
Thy mato év “Awov THVOE vuppevery Tivt. 
érel yao autiy eiAov Eupavac ey 
ToAEwe amothicacay é tk maonc pony, 
Qevdn y éuaurov ov kaTaoThow TOAEt, 
aXXa KTEvo. To0¢ rar’ Epumvetrw Ala 
Ebvaimov. él Yao én) Ta d eyyevi pucet 
dkoopa Go bbw, kapra TOU ew yévoue. 
év Toi yao oixeioow ooTic Eor aviig 
Xenaroc, pavetrat | kav ToAEt dlkatoe & WV. 
oaric o UmepBac 7) 7 vopwoug Praderar, 
1] reumiracoey Toig kparovow EVVOEt, 
UUK tor’ ératvou Tovrov 2& éuov Tuxsiv. 
adr’ dv moc OTHOELE, roves xp” KAUELY, 
Kal opukod kat dixata, kai Tavavria. 
Kal ToUTOY av TOV avdoa Gapooiny & éyw 
Kahwe pev GOXELY, ev 0 Gv doxecOa Geer, 
opoc 7 Gv év xEmmwve Mm poorerayHEvov 
péveev dikaiov Kayabor TmagaaTarny. 
avaoxiac oe usiGov ovK Eortv KaKov. 
avrn moAae T OAAVOW, io avactarouc 
olkouc tiOnow* HOE cuppa Xov covpag 
TooTac karappiryvuce Toy & dpPoupevwv 
ander 7 Ta wodda opal n meBap xia. 
ouTwe apuvTe éoTl TOIG KOGMOULEVOLC, | 
KOUTOL yuvarkoc oveapwe Hoonrea. 
Kpeiaoov yao, elirep del, TodC avopdc é exmeoely, 
KOUK av yuvarkoy nooovsec xadoiued’ a av. 
XOP. npty pév, ei way TY Xpovyy KexAéumeOa, 
Aéyeev ppovobvTwe wy Aéyere Ooxeic wépt. 
AIM. marep, Beoi ptovow avPowmore poevac 
mavTwy oo tart Xonpdrwy uméptatov. 
éyo 8 orwe av py A€yete OpOwe rade, 
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our av duvaiuny, iit” emtataiuny Aéyerv” 
yévowro pévray Xarépy KaAwe = EXov. 
cov © ovy mépuxa Twavra mpookometv ooa 
Atye TIC, ] Tpagaet Tic, h Wéyev Exee. 
TO yao oov Oompa devov avdpi Onuory 
Adyoue rovobrotc, oi¢ ov roy répwee kAbwr" 
énol 8 axovev taf uk OKOTOU TaOE, 
THY Talda TabtTny ot GovpETat TOALC, 
Tage Yuva we avabwrarn 
KaKioT’ am Eoywv evkAEEOTaTWY poiver 
ae nrc TOV auTie avraded pov ev povaic 
wemtwt abanrrov pil br wunotrwrv 
KUVWD 

elaag oArAé~cObat, un ir oiwvev Tivdd 
ovX Hoe Xovons asia TEMAC Aaxetv;” 
ToLae, EpEuvn) oy’ eto erat paric. 
Emot 8 cou mpasaovToc ebTUX WC, TATED, 

ouUK gory oveey KTHMa TYLLWTEOOY. 
ti yao marooc B4\Xovroc evkAciac Téxvorc 
ayahua | ueiov, 7 Ti ™pog Tmalowv tart 5 : 
Bn vuv ev i00¢ povvoy év cauTy pope, 
we oye 96, Koveey aXXo, tour d09a¢ Exev. 
Bartc yap avroc i ppovety udvoc Coxe, 
7] yAwscay, 7} nv ovK adAog, Fj puxny é EXEL, 
ovToL StarruyPévrec wpOnrar Kevol, 
aANr’ avdoa, KEL TIC y aopec, TO pavBaver 
mOXN’ aioxoov OvoeV, Kal TO uy Téeivev ayav. 
dpac Tapa pelOpo.ot XEpmAppore doa 

ésowi UmrelKet, khovag « we ExowGerau’ 
7a oy avrireivovt’ avrompeuy am7dAAvrat. 
abrw¢ 6 vac daTic eyKoariy 70a 
telvac wreixer pnoev, UTTLOIG KaTW 
orpepac To AoiTov oé\paaty vautirrXsrat 
arn’ eis Supe Kat peTaotaow didov. 
youn yao Te Kaw E00 vewTépou 
™pdaeart, piu eywye mpea[Sebeev roAw 
povar Tov avopa wavr’ ETLOT HUNG mAEwv" 
i ovv, piArci yap | TOUTO MM} rairy pérety, 
kal tov Agydvrwy eb kaXov TO pavOavev. 

XOP. avak, ai 7 eixdc, el te Kaioiov A€yEets 
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725 pabkiv, of r av rovd" ed yao etonrat dutAy. 
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740 
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KPE. of rnAccolde Kat SbakSueoba on 


~ e >’ > 7 ~ 4 
pooveiv Um’ avododc TnALKOUdE THY Pia; 


AIM. pnéév 76 pH Sixaov’ Ei éyw véoc, 


’ ‘ , “ ~ bal a ~ 
ov TOV xodvov yon wadAov 7 Taya oKorTEiv. 


KPE. tpyov yap tort rove axoopovvrac 
of ev 
AIM. ov0 av xedeboaw evoeBeiv ig Trove 
Kaxouc. 
KPE. ovy nde yao toad éretAnrrat vor ; 
AIM. ov not OfBne riod Sudtrode AEwWe. 
KPE. wédc yao jyuiv aut yon Tacoew épe ; 
AIM. dpa¢ 760° we elonxac we ayav véog ; 
KPE. adAAw yao jf} "pol xpi ue Tied cipyetv 
xGovdc ; 
AIM. méXt¢ yao ox tof Hrie avdpdce eof 
Evoc. 
KPE. ov rov xparovvroe 4 moAte voulZerat; 
AIM. kaAwciphuncy av ov yng doxote udvoc. 
KPE. 60), we fore, rp yuvatkl ovupayel. 
AIM. etrrep yur) ov" cov yap ouv Tpokyoomat. 
KPE. © maykaxtore, dia Sixne iov warol ; 
AIM. ov yao Sixata o° tEauapravov® bow. 
KPE. apuapravw yao rac tuac apxac céBwr ; 
AIM. ov yap aéBece, Tynae ye Tac Dewy warov. 
KPE. & uiapov i00¢ Kat yuvatkdc VotEeoov. — 
AIM. ov kav Edote Hoow ye Twv alcxowy eué. 
KPE. 6 you Adyog cor Tag Urio Keivng bee. 
AIM. kai aov yt capo, cai Dev ray vepréipwr. 
KPE. rabrny ror ov tof we iriZ@oav yapueic. 
AIM. 78 ovv Oaveira, cai Pavoio’ 6X Tivd. 
KPE. 4 xarareAwv 8 imeb~oyet Opacic ; 
AIM. rig 8 Ear aeAn rede KEvacg yvwpac 


Aéyev; 
KPE. kAalwy gpevicec, Ov ppevav avroc 
td 
KEvOC. | 
AIM. i pn warnp jo8, elrov av o° ovK 
Poovetv. 


KPE. yuvarkdc Ov SobvAcuna, py KwTIAXE LE. 
AIM. Bot A€éyerv tt, kal Aéywr pnd KrAdeEw | 
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KPE. aAnfec; aXX’ ov, r6v0 "OAvpTov, tof Gre, 
xalowy én Yoyo evvacue épé. 
ayéTE TO flaws, We Kar Gupat avtixa 
mapdvtt Ovicky rAnsia TH vuppiy. 
AIM. ov dir Euorye, rovro wy ddEne wore, 
ov Hd GAgirat rAnsia, cb 7 ovdaua 
Troupov mpood We Koat tv OpGadrpoic dpa, 
we Toi¢g GéXovat tev dirwy paiver Evvav. 
XOP. avip, ava&, BéBnkev && dpyiic raxie’ 
voug 0 éati tnAtkovroc adyioag Baptc. 
KPE. doatw dooveirw usiZov i) kat dvép iviv’ 
Ta O Ovv KOpa TaD OVK amadXAaEE pdpov. 
XOP. ajepw yao avra kai Karaxréivat voc; 
KPE. ov riv ye pn) Ocryovaav. eb yap ovv 
Aéyere. 
XOP. popy roi kal ops SovAcbe Kraveiv ; 
KPE. dywv tpnuog v0 av 9 Pporey ariPoc, 
kpow metpmoee Swoav tv KaTwpvyt, 
pooij¢ TosovTOV, We ayoc, udvov moobeée, 
drwe piacua Tao UTEKplyyn TOALC. 
kaxel Tov “Atdny, Ov povov aé(3u Oewv, 
airoupévy mov tesserae TO pun Oavetv, 
* , ~ » ‘ ~~ ¢ 
H yvwcerat your adda trnvixavO’, ore 
Tovog TEpLTGOS ~aTt TavAloov aéBerv. 
XOP. “Eowe avixate payay, (oro0p7.) 
"Epwe, O¢ év Ktihuace tittac, 
or éy paXdakaic mapeaic veavioog Evyvxevetc” 
porta & vmeowovtiog Ev T aypovopuotg avrAaic, 
kai o ovr abavatrwv pvemog ovdsic 
ov apuepiwy it avOpwrwv, 6 8 Exwv péunvev. 
ov kat ducalwy adixouc (avriateopn.) 
ppévac mapaorag emi AmBa, 
ov Kal TOoE vEikog avépwv Edvamov Exec 
rapagac’ 
vikd © évapyic BAepapwv twepog evAéKT POU 
viupac, Twv pEeyaAwy TapEdpog tv apyaic 


Oeouav’ Guaxoy yao gumaiZea Osd¢ “Agoodira. 


vuv Oo Hon yw KavTo¢o Oeopov 
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TOPOKAEOYS [s02—844. 
ZEw péoouat rad doy, iaxev Oo 


ovkért mHyac Sbvaua daxovwy, 
tov tayxotray 08 dpw Oarapov 
THVO. "Avreyovny avirovoay. 
ANT. ‘Opar’ &u’, & yao ratpiac woXirat, 


‘ ¢ ia ‘ \ ? 
Tav vedtayv Ooov (orpogn a.) 
oreiyovaav, véatov o& éyyog Asbacovcav 

aeAfou, 


ed 
kovmor avlict adda p’ 6 taykoirac “Aiéac 
Cwoav avyet 
‘ 9 , 
tav Ayépovroc 
aktav, ov? vusvatwv 
¥ ” 3 9 lA La ta “ 
EyKAnpoY, ovr’ érivbugede Tw pe TIC Vuvog 
vuvnoev, GAN’ ’Ayxéoovtt vuppedow. 
~ ? 
XOP. ovKxovy xAetvyn Kal Eravoy Exoue 
, > ~ 
é¢ TOO aTrépyet KevOog vexbwy, 
WwW - id 
OUTE sere TAnyEiaa voooc 
4 ~ 
oure Eihtwy émlyeioa Aaxouve’, 
td ~ xs 4 
aAXr’ avrovonoc, Zwoa povn On 
Ovatav ’Atdav xataBijoe. 
> 
ANT. ijxovoa 8) Avyporaray dAéoIae (avri- 


trav Povytay Eévay oTpopn 4.) 
¢ td ‘ ‘ ‘ et 
Tavradouv SurbAw med¢ akoy, TAY, KisadE GC, 
arTEvnc 
metoata (JAaora Sauacev, kal viv duf3oot TaKxo- 
pévay, 


we partic avoowy, 

xuov 7 ovdana Aktzet, 

téyyer 0 bw dpobtor tayxAabroe Sepadac’ a pe 
daluwy Guoroatayv Karevvacet. 

XOP. adda Oed¢ ror kai Oeoyevvijc, 
npsic 6? Bporot kai Ovnroyeveic. 
kalrot P0iuévy Toi¢g iaobéoic 
eykAnoa Aaxéiv péy’ axovoat. 

ANT. oiporyeAGuat. ripe, Tpdc Dewy ratowwy, 
ovk oixyouévay uoiZac, (srp0g7 [3’.) 
adNr’ éripavrov ; 

@ TOALC, Ww TOAEWE 
ToAuKriovec avooec’ 
iw Atpxaiat kpivat OnBac 7 
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852 


856 
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864 


868 


876 


880 


884 


b] fA ¥ wv 
evapuatou adgoc, tuTac 
é v ~ 
Evuuudotupac vu eTiKT@mal, 
ola giAwy axAaurog, oloig vdomotc 
~~ 
mpoc toua tuufsdyworov Evxouat rapov To- 
Talviou’ 
8 * 
iw OveTavoc, 
Ww 3? 4 ~ w+ % ~ 
ovr év Bporoic our év vexpotaw 
uéTotkog, ov Gworv, ov Gavoverv. 
XOP. mpofsac’ in tcyatov Opacoue 
vipnAdv tc Aixac Pabpov 
Tpocérecec, w TEKVOY, TOOOLY. 
~ > 9 , + F 
Tatpwov © éxrivec tiv’ abdov. 
ww 
ANT. tLavoag adyevorarac Euot pepinvac 
> ‘ , 
(avriarpogy [3’.) 
Tatoo ToLTdALoTOV OiKTOV; 
TOU TE TpOTAaYTOC 
¢ 
auetéoou TOTUOU 
KAgtvoic. Aaf3dat Oatowv. 
iw patpwat AiKTPwWY ara 
Komypata T avroyévynT 
Eu TatTol dvopopw arpde, 
ccd ? , > ¢ , bd e 
oiwy éyw 708’ a radulppwy Epuv 
& ’ ~ eo a 
To0¢ OVC apaioc, ayauoc, a0 tyw péTotKOC 
Ep ouat. 
78 - 
i@ OUvoTOTLWY 
Kaolyvnte yauwy Kupijoac, 
Gaver é ovcav Karhvapsc pe. 
XOP. oéBev piv evotPera rie, 
i 
kparoc 8 Oty xpatoc péree 
mapaParov ovdauy 7éXEL, 
a ’ b] ? ww >? ‘A 
at © avtéyvwrog WAEa Opya. 
” , 
ANT. axAavurog, agpiAog, avupévatog (2rwodc-) 
tadaippwv ayoua tavd érofuav 6ddv. 
ovKért wor TOE AauTAdog izpdv dupa DEE Goav 
Ta\aiva, : 
‘ > »% ‘4 la > - % ‘ , 
Tov © éuov moTp“OVv adakpuTov ovdeic pilwy 
aTEVACEL. 
* , - "7? 
KPE. ap’ tor, aowdacg Kal ydoug mpd Tov 
avelv, 
e vO nA z f 7 A ’ , Ag “ 
Wo OVO Gv tic WavaatT Gv, ci xpein Aéyev; 
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ovk abe? we TaXloTa, Kal karnpeper 
tiuBy meourrbEavrec, we elonk &yws 
agers udvny Epnuov, cite xon Oaveiv, 
cir’ tv rotabry Cooa TuuBebeav oréyy” 
nig yap ayvot rovmi rhvee thy Kéonv" 
petouklag 8 ody Tig dvw orephoerat. 

ANT. & tipBoc, & vupgeiov, & KaracKxagne 
olknotg aeippoupog, of Topebopuat 
Tove ToUC EuauTic, WY aplOuov év vEKpoie 
wAsiorov Sédextrar Pepaipaso’ dAwAdTwv" 
bv osbia ye Kai Kaxtora 8% paxpy 
kare, Tolv pot potpav ehxew lov. 
éXOovoa pévror Kapt’ év tAmiow rpégw 
piArn piv HEev rarol, moocpiAre 6: col, 
pirep, pirn St col, xaclyvnrov Kaoa’ 
émei Gavdvracg avTdxeip tac tyw 
éXouca Kakdopunoa KamituuBioug 
xoac twKa’ viv di, MoXbvekec, td adv 
déuacg meptaréAAovaa Todd apvupat. 
kairo. oé y’ ev ‘riunoa Tol¢g poovovaw ev. 
Lod yap mor ovr’ av gi réxvwv Arno Epuv 
ovr ci toate pot KaTOavey irhKkero, 
Bia roAtrov T6vd ay ipéuny wévov. 
tivog vouov On TatTa mpd¢ xaoww AEyw 3 
Toatc piv ay jot KatQavdvroe aAXog Fy, 
kai waic am aAAovu gwrde, ei rove HutAakov, 
untode © év “Aidov kat marpd¢ KexevOdrow 
ouK tat’ adeApde Sotic av (Adoror Tore. 
TOWpoE MéVTOL O EkTpOTYAoAT eyw 
vouw,| Kpéovre trair’ f008 auapravew 
kat Oscva ToApav, & Kaclyvnroy Kapa. 
Kal vov aye pe Oia YEpwv oUTw AaBwv 
aXExTpov, avupévaioy, ovTE TOU yauou 
pépoc Aaxovoay ovre Tatdelou TpOPIC 
arr’ &S Eonuog tpdc Pirwv 1 Sbapopog 
Cao tic Oavdévrwy Zoyoua Karackagac’ 
totav mapeg&eADovca Saiudvwv Sikny ; 
ti xpn we THY SvoTHvoy ic Beovde Ere 
BAgrev ; tiv avdav Evupaywv; eel ye dy 
THY Ovacéerav EvosovG ExTNoapHV. 
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GAN ei piv ovv Tad Eativ év Deoig xaXa, 
raQdvtec av Evyyvoipev nuaprnkdrec* 
ci © Of0 Guaptavovet, un TAElw KaKa 
rafoev 7} Kat Spwow éxdikwe epé. 
XOP. Et rw avtwv avéuwv avral 
Wuxiie perat ride y’ Exovoty. 
KPE. rovyap rotrwy roiow ayovow 
kAabpal bwapEe Boaduriroc treo. 
ANT. otuot, Qavarou rovr’ tyyuratw 
ToUTOC agixrat. 
XOP. Oapceiv ovdiv rapapvfotpat 
un ov rade Tabry KaraxvpovoGa. 
ANT. & yn¢g OnBne aorv warowor 
kai Geol rpoyeveic, 
ayouat Or) KouKére péAdAw. 
Asbooere ONBne thy Koipaviday 
povvny Aourhy, 
ola TPO Olwy avdopwr Tacx, 
thy evorBlav oeBicaca. 
XOP. “ErAa xat Aavaag ovpanov goic 
(orp09¢7 4.) 
adrAdEa Séuac év yaAxodérac abAdic’ 
koutropéva © év rupfsnpe Oardauw Kareledy On’ 
katrot kal yevea Tlutoc, w Tal, Tat, 
kal Zyvoe tapmevecke yovag xpucopvrouc. 
arr a popidta tig Sbvaaie ava’ 
our av viv GABog ovr “Apne, ov mipyoc, ovx 
aAixruTot 
keAaval vaeg expbyotev 
feb On & GEbyoAOG waic 6 Aptavroc, — (avtt- 
aTpOp?) a.) 
"Howrey Bactrkb¢, xeorouioe dpyaic, 
éx Atovécov merowde Katdpaoktoce év Seauy- 
ovrw Tac paviac Setvov arooraZet 
avOnpov 76 pévoc. Keivog éréyvw pavlac 
Labwy rov Oedv év xepropiowg yAwooatc. 
Taveoke piv yap étvOéoug yuvaixac evidy TE Tov, 
piArabroue 7 HotOiZe Motoac. 
mapa 6: Kuaveav medayéwv Sidtmwy metpav 
(srpop7 [3'-) 
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646 Ti Tovd av eiroic a\AO Any ait@ wovoug 
puoa, wordy St roioww éyOpoiaw yédwv ; 
tA ‘A 3 i 3 - 4 et > ¢€ — r 
6438 pun VUY TOT, W Tal, Tag Up HoovaAC poevac 
1 
yuvaixdg ovvek exarye, idee Ort 
~uxoov ravaykaAtoua TuvrTo yiyverat, 
yuri) kaxn Evvevvoc év Sopuorg. ti yap 
o fa 7 n er ~ *” 4, dl 
652 yévorr’ av EAxog peiGov 7) pidog Kaxog; 
adXGa mricac woe Te Ouvopevy pEDEg 
‘ io > @ } ‘ S ‘ad , 
THY Taio Ev Acdou Tivde vuupevecv Tivi. 
> A s > A o] ? ~ > 8 
rel yao autiy eiAov tupavac Eyw 
- ld 
656 moAEewe amiorhioacay ék Taone MovHy, 
Wevodn y’ Euavrov ov Kataorhow TOA, 
> ‘ ~ 4 ~~ % 9% 
a\\a ktevw. Todg Tavr épupvelrw Ala 
Evvammov. ei yao on Ta y eyyevin pice 
660 axoona Opiw, Kaora rovc EEw yévoue. 
~ Ul 
év TOI¢ yao Oikeloiaty OaTIC Eat avip 
| Po) fa 
Xenoroc, paveirar Kav TWoAEt Oikatoc wy. 
¢ > ¢ 4 bal , , 
ooric © brepfsac } vopovg BraZerat, 
664 7) TuUTITaooEY TOIc KparovoL Evvott, 
oUk Eat’ éxalvou Tovrov é& Euov Tuyelv. 
, > ‘ td ~ “ , 
arr’ dv torte athoete, TOVSE yr) KALELY, 
kal opukod Kat Oikata, kal Tavavtia. 
. - n ‘ ” , ? . 
668 Kal rourov av Tov avooa Bapcoinv tyw 
~ . w ‘¢ QR ” , 
kadwe piv aoxetv, ev 0 av aoxecOa GéreW, 
Ud > A % ~ ' 
opoc T dv éy Xemwove TpooTETayHEVOY 
pévery Sikatov kayabbv mapactarnv. 
~ td 
672 avaoyiag O& psiGov ovK EaTiy Kako. 
avrn woAuc T OAXVOLY, 0 avactatouc 
olkoug riOnow" ee cuupayov Sopoe 
TooTmag Katapphyvuct’ tov © dpGoupevwr 
676 orpoel ra ToAAG copa’ 7 reBaoyia. 
\ - 
oUTwe apuvTe éoTl TOi¢ KOoMOUPEVOIC, 
ww ~ 
KOUTOL YuvaKoc OVdaLLwWE HoonTEa. 
~ , > ‘ ~ 
Kpéiaoov yap, cleo Ott, TOE avopdg ExirEaEty, 
~ +> Ww 
680 KOUK Gv yuvakwy ijooovse kadolued’ av. 
xOP c¢ = é > * ~ ? Né @ 
. huty pév, ct un TH Xpovy KexAguuela, 
Aéyerv PpovobvTwe wy AéyELC doxei¢ mépt. 
, : 
AIM. zarep, Deoi ptovoiv avbowrae poevag 
, , 
684 mavtwy oo iotl xonuatwy UTéorarov. 
170 & Seuc ob ph Abyeie Opbhie de; 
éyw 0 omwe ad pn Aéyete Opbwe Trade, 
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¥ bal b ] 
686 ovr’ av duvaiuny, rir émiataiuny Aéyev" 
> ~~ 
yévoiro pévrav yxatépy Kaduc Eyov. 
~ ~ Lid 
688 cov o ovv wépuxa wavra TpooKoTeiv ooa 
* / 
Aéye Tic, } TodooR Tie, 7} Péyerv Exe. 
w > é 
TO yap Gov Gua Savoy aveol onuory 
/ 
Adyote Tovobrore, of¢ od pH) tép we kAvwv" 
> . m9 , ” yr 4 , , 
692 Euot O axovew %a0 rd oKOTOU TOE, 
‘ ~ id wT) + - La 
THY Taida Tabrny of ddvpErae TOALC, 
TaoWv yuvatkwv we avabwrarn 
kakiat an’ toywv evkAccordrwv POiver 
696 “rec rov atripe avTradeX pov iv povaic 
wemt@r a0arrov whe oa OULNGTWY 
KUVW@DY 
y¥ 3 ~ 
stag OAécOar, whi be oiwvev tivée 
| t ~~ > 4 7 ~ ” 
ovx HOE yovane abla ripiie Aaysiv; 
“ ~ # 
700 road’ Epeuvi) oty’ éréoyerat paric. 
\ ~- * ~ 
Emo O& cou TPATGOVTOS EVTUKWEC, TATED, 
OUK EoTLV OvdeY KTHUA TULLWTEDOV. 
id ‘ . ‘ , ’ , , 
Tt yao warpv¢ BadXovrog edkAsiac réxvorc 
Ww ~ 
704 ayadua peiZov, 7} ri Tpoe Talowy tarp ; 
« ~ ~ 
BH vuv Ev H00¢ povvoy iv cauTw pope, 
¢ 4 ~ ~ 
we duc ob, Kovdév aAXo, Tour’ 60066 EXEL. 
Gotic yap adroc i} ppovetv pdvoc Soxei, 
wn ~ “a 
708 i} yAwoaav, hv ov« aAXog, 7 Wuxny Exev, 
ovTor SiarruxOévrec &POnsav KEvol. 
5 d 
arr’ avdoa, Kel Tic n copde, TO pavOavev 
? > 9 ‘ >My Yoo \ , ” 
TOAN’ aiayoodv ovdév, Kal Td par TElvery ayav. 
~ sae 
712 dode rapa petOpoicr Yeudppore Soa 
- ~ , 
Evdowy wrefxet, kAwvac we éxowZerat’ 
4 ™ »° , > > + >> '» 
ta 8 avrirelvovr’ abrémpeuv’ amdAAvrat. 
ad ~ 
auTwe O& vadc boric éykoath mdea 
716 retvac breixer undév, barrio Karw 
orpébac rd Aowrbv oéApacw vautirXErat. 
> ~ 
an’ cixe Ouuy Kal perdotacty Sidov. 
Youn yao el tie Kam’ nod vewtéoou 
720 mpdccon, piu Eywye tosoPebev word 
puvat Tov avopa ravr’ émarihune tAewv" 
~ ~ € 
ei 0’ odv, gidei yap TovTO ph TAaUTH péTEtD, 
kal tov Acyévrwy eb Kaddv 7rd pavOdvear. 
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pooveiv Um avoode THALKOVOE THY Pat; 


AIM. pdtv To pi Sixaov’ eid éyw véoc, 
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ov TOV KOOVOV Yon paddAov 7 TAPYA CKOTELV. 


. Eoyov yap tort Tove aKkoopovrTac 
GEDELV 5 
AIM. ov8 Gv xeAsdoame evorBeiv cic rove 
Kaxovc. 
KPE. ovy Hoe yao road érelAnmrat voy ; 
AIM. ov ono OFBn¢ Tied dSudmrodte Aewe. 
KPE. rodtc yao july aye xon Tacoetv éEpEt ; 
AIM. dé9a¢ 768’ we elonkag we ayav véog ; 
KPE. aAAw yao i) pol xph pe THOD ape 
XDovdc ; 
AIM. orc yao ov« eof Aric avoode tof 
Evoc. 
KPE. od rov xparovvrog 4 moAtc voulGerat; 
AIM. cadeciphuney av ad yng dpxotc MOvoc. 
KPE. 60, we Eouke, TH yuvatkl ovupayet. 
AIM. etrep yu) ob" cov yap ovv mpoKkyoopat. 
KPE. & mayxaxtore, dia Oikng iw trarol 5 
AIM. ov yao dixara o tEanapravov®’ dow. 
KPE. auapravw yap rac guac apyac otBwr ; 
AIM. ov yap aéBece, tysde ye TAG Dewy TWaTwv. 
KPE. & papov 400¢ Kal yuvarkog vorepov. | 
AIM. ovxav fAole Haow ye TWOV aicxpwn EME. 
KPE. & youu Adyoe oor wag brio keivng bes. 
AIM. xaicov ye kayov, kal Pew Tov veptépwv. 
KPE. raérnv ror otk to@ we itt G@oav yaueic. 
AIM. 40 ovv Oaveirat, cai Pavovo’ 6A Tiva. 
KPE. # xarwareAGv &8 imekéoye Opacdc ; 
AIM. ric & Ear ameAn Todc KEvacg yvwpac 
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KPE. kAalwy gpevicec, Ov ppevwv avroc 
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AIM. eu rarnp 400’, elrov av o ovK © 
Pooveiv. 
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KPE. dAnfec; aXX ov, rdvd “OAumTov, to bre, 
xalowy emi Yoyo Cevvaouc epé. 
GYETE TO piawc, WE Kat GupaT avTixa 
rapdutt Ovijcxy tAnsia Ty vupgiry. 
AIM. ov on7’ Eporye, rovro pn OdEne roré, 
ov Ho oAgirat wWAnaia, ob 7 ovCaua 
Toupov tpocdWa Koat tv opBarpoi¢ par, 
we Toi¢g GéXovat tov pirwv paiver Evvov. 
XOP. avnp, ava&, BéBnxev iE dpyic raxte’ 
voug 6 éart tnAtKovTo¢ aAynoag (Bapic. 
KPE. dpdrw gooveitw peiZov ij kart’ avép iv’ 
Ta © ovv KOpa TAO OvK amad\Aake pdpov. 
XOP. ajtpw yao aura kal Kataxréivat vos; 
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Aéyetc. 
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pooPii¢ ToaovToV, we ayoc, pdvov Toobkic, 
Orwe plaspa Tao’ UTEeKpvyyn TOALC. 
kaxel Tov “Atonv, Ov povov ofS Oewr, 
airoupévyn tov revEerae TO py Davetv, 
N yvwaera your adda thvixav8’, ore 
TOvog TEpLaGOG EoTt Tay Atoou oé3ev. 
XOP. “Eowe avixare uayayv, (oro0p7.) 
"Epwe, O¢ év kthact witTEc, 
or éy paXdaxaic Tapetaic vedvloog Evvuyevec” 
poirag 0 vmrepTovTiog Ev T aypovopuoe avdAaic, 
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ov? apuepiwy iw avOpwrwr, 6 0 Exwv péunvev. 
ov Kal ouxalwy adtkove (avriateogpn.) 
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av xal rooe veikog avépwv E’vamov Fee 
rapasac" 
vig © tvapyi¢ PAEpapwv iwepog evrAEKTpoU 
viupac, Tov peyadwy mTapeopog év apyaic 
Oecuov’® duaxoy yao éumaiSa Dede "Appodira. 
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\ ‘a es \ 7 
Tav veatav doov (orpogy 4.) 
oTeixovoav, véatov o& éyyo¢ Asvocovcay 
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kovtor avficr adda p’ 6 Tayxotracg “Atéac 
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‘ > , 
tav Ayéepovroc 
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¥ w ? 9 ‘4 7 ? e 
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vuvnoev, adr’ ’Axéoovte vuppedow. 
~  ] 
XOP. ovKxody xAetvy Kal Eratvov Exoue 
, ’ ~ 
é¢ TOO atrépyet KevOog vexbwy, 
w ~ ? 
ovre POwaow rAnyEica vooog 
ww ~ 
oure Erhéwy emixeioa Aaxous’, 
% , ~ 4 
adn avrovopnoc, Zwoa povn On 
~ of. 
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> 
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trav Povylav Eévay oTpopy 4.) 
id ld . wv 4 ‘ e 
Tavradov SuTbAw Ted akpy, TaV, Ktoodg Wwe, 
aTEVvIc 
/ 
metoala Adora dapacev, kal viv duf3oot TaKxo- 
pévar, 


we partic avoowy, 

xiov 7 ovdaud Aétrret, 

téyyer O UT Opovat TayKkAabrore Sepadac’ & ME 
dafuwy Guotularay KaTevvalet. 

XOP. adda Ode ro Kai Geoyevvije, 
nueic 62 Bporot Kai Ovnroyevetc. 
katrot POiuévyy Toic iaoBéore 
éykAnoa Aayeiv péy’ axovoat. 

ANT. otpovyeA Guat. ti pe, tpdc Few rarpwwy, 
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aXrX’ éripavrov 3 
@ TOA, w TOAEWC 
ToAuKrhpovec avopEec’ 
iw Aipxatae kpnvat OnPac 7 
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evapuatou aAdgoc, tumac 
Evuuaotupag vu emKTropat, 
ola pidwy axAauroc, clog vopmotc 
mpog foua tuufsdyworov Evxouat rapouv To- 
ratviou" 
ic OvaTavoc, 
ovr év Bporoic our’ év vexpoiaww 
uéToKkoc, ov Gwoty, ov Gavovorv. 
XOP. rpofao’ én’ tcyatov Ppdcouc 
ipndov § EC Aixag Babpor 
mpoatTEsec, & TéKvov, Troooiv. 
Tatpwov © éxrivec tw abdAov. 
ANT. tLavoacg aAyevoratac tuol pepinvac 
(avricrp0g7y [9'-) 
TaTpoc ToLTOALoTOV OiKTOV, 
TOU TE TpOTaYTOC 
aueTéoov TOTMOU 
kAsvoic, AaPdaxidatorv. 
iw patpmar Aéxtpwv ara 
KoypaTa T avToyévynT 
Euy Tarot cvopopy parooc, 
olwy eyo 708 a tahui¢pwy Epuv’ 
Tpo0¢ ove apaioc, ayauoc, a0 tyw péroiKkocg 
Eo x ouat. 
iw dvoTétmwy 
kaolyvnrs yapwv Kupioac, 
Pavuwv i ovcav Karhvapéc He. 
XOP. oéBeuv pev evoéBea TLC, 
Kparoc © Ory kpatog péAz 
Tapa arov oveauyn méXEt, 
at & avtoyvwrog WAEa dpya. 
ANT. axAautoc, apiAoc, avupévatoc (érwddc.) 
rahaig¢pwy a ayouat Tavo é éroiuav d00v. 
OUKETL [LOL mS AauTadoce iepov Gupa Déuc doav 
ralaiva, 
tov © gudov méruov addakpurov ovdeic pirwy 
OTEVACEL. 
KPE. ap’ ior’, aowacg Kal ydovg mpd row 
Gaveiv, 
we OVO av Eig mavaatT ay, ci xpein AéyeLV; 
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eit tv Tovabty Cwoa ruuPevev oréyy’ 
c ~ ‘ ¢ 
NEL yap ayvol rouTl Thvee Thy Koon’ 
<7 ~ 
uetouklacg © ody Tie avw OTEPHoETat. 
= i 2 ~ 
ANT. & tipBoc, & vupdetov, & xaracxagije 
bd > 
OiKnolC akipooupog, of TopEvopat 
~ > = 
To0¢ TOUS guauTAC, WY aotOuov év VEKPOLC 
wAkiorov Stoexrar Depaé ” dAwACTwY" 
pothaca OAwAoTwv 
Ov rowaBia yd kal Kaxtora 8} paxpyp 
Karel, motv pot potoay eEhxew Biov. 
é\Oovoa pévror Kapr’ év tAmiow tpégw 
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pirn piv HEav warel, toocgiAre & col, 
unrep, tAn Oe col, kaslyvntov Kapa’ 
imei Gavdvrag avToxeip Wace tyw 
bd ' 
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‘ rey . ~ AY: Nd ‘ 4 
xoac¢ eOwxa’ vuv o&, TloAdvekec, 76 cov 
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kairo. of y' &0 ‘riunoa Toi¢c poovovaw Ev. 
Lov yap mor’ ovr’ ay éi réxvwy phrno Epuv 
ovr Ei Téa pot KaTOaver éerhKero, 
~ 4 7 A 5 a # 
Bla roXrev rév8 ay ipdunv révov. 
tivog vdépov On TavTa mpd¢ xXaoww Atyw 5 
Tooic piv dv pot KatOavdvrog adXog Fy, 
“ - > 7 Ww - b =~ of 
kat traic am aAXov gwrde, si Tovd HuTAakov, 
@ 
untooe & év “Aidou Kal marpoc KexevOdrorw 
’ bd > > 4 @ n 7 f 
ovK tat adeApodc datic Gv (Adorot Tore. 
Toupoe pévTot o ex poTmnoas eyw 
vouw, | Kpéovre ratr’ 2008 auapravew 
\ ~ 
kat Sava ToApay, & Kaclyvnroy Kapa. 
Kal viv aye pe Oia Yepwy oUTw AaBwv 
GAEKTPOV, Avumévaioy, OUTE TOU yauov 
pépoc Aaxovaay ote Tadelou Toopig 
IAN’ WO E dc dtAwy 7 Ob 
a WO EOnLOS TOOG hiAwy y OCVauOpPOT 
~ vy. 
Cwo sic Davdvrwy Epyouat KatacKkagpac 
totav rapeeeAOovaa Saimdvwy Sikny ; 
bd 
Ti xph pe THY OvaTHvov ic Deode Ere 
~~ a 
BAgrev 5 tiv avdav Evupaywv; eel ye dy 
-~ 9% 
THY dvocéseiay evoeove EKTNoapnv. 
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GAN si piv ovv 740° éotiv év Deoie Kaday, 
maQdvtec av Evyyvotuev nuaptnkdrec® 
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7afoev Kat dowow exdixwe epué. 
XOP. Ent rwy avTwy avéuwy aval 
Wuxiie pural rhvee y’ Exovory. 
KPE. rovyap robrwy roiow ayouow 
kAabual brapEe Boadurijroc wep. 
ANT. otpuot, Qavarov rovr tyyuratw 
TouToc apixra. 
XOP. Oapceiv ovdiv rapapvGovpat 
pn ov Tade Tav’TYH KaTaxupovcba. 
ANT. & yn¢g OnBne dorv warpwov 
kat Jeol mpoyeveic, 
adyouat 6) KouKére péAdw. 
Asdoaere OnSne THY Koipaviday 
pmovvnv Aourhy, 
ola Tpd¢ OlwY avdopwr Tacyu, 
thy evoeBlav oeBicuca. 
XOP. “Erda xal Aavaag ovpanov gic 
(orp0gn 4.) 
adXraEa diuag év yaAxodéroig abAaic’ 
KouTropéva © év ruufsnpe Oarauy KareZeby On’ 
katrot kal yeved Timoc, @ Tal, Tal, 
kat Znvog ramevecke yovac ypvooptrouc. 
GAN a poipidia tig Sévacic Seva’ 
ovr av viv dAPog ovr "Apne, ov Tipyoc, ovY 
aXixrumot 
keAawval vase expbyotev 
Seb On & 6E0xoA0¢ waic 6 Aptavrocg, (av7t- 
aTpog?) a.) 
"Héwvey Bacirkic, xeorouioe dpyaic, 
ix Atovicou merowde Katapapktog év deouy. 
ouTw Tac paviag detvdov arooraZe 
avOnpov TO pévog. Ktivog éréyyw paviac 
Pabwy tov Oedv év xepropiowg yAwooate. 
maveoke piv yap évOéouc yuvaixac evidy TE iy, 
piravrOoug 7 10é8:Se Motboac. 
mapa o& Kuaveay reAayéwv Sidtmwy meta 
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KPE. ri & tot, & yepat Tepecta, véov; 
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EVOC. 
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KPE. ri & tor; we tye 76 adv golaow 
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pudwoa Knki¢ unplwy ErhKero 
KaTUpE KaverrvE, Kal METAPaLOL 
xoAal dceotrelpovro, kal catappueic 
pnoot kaAdumrig e&ékecvro miuedjic. 
TolavTa Tadog TOVd guavOavoy Tapa 
0ivovr’ aonuwy dpytwy pavrevpara. 
éuol yap ovrog ayEnorv, GAXAole O eyu. 
Kal TavTa Tie ONC EK poevoc vooEl ToALC. 
Bwpoi yap huiv toyapa te wavteXcic 
TAhpec UT oiwvwy TE Kal Kuvwv Booac 
Tov dvapudpou Terrwrocg Oidtrou ydvov. 
Kar ov déyovra: Avaradag Aurag¢ Ere 
Geot rap’ nudy ovd? unolwy pAdya, 
0vd dovic Evohmove aropporfseet Boac, 
avopopOdpou BeBpwrec aiuaroc Aloe. 
TauT ovv, tékvov, dpdvynsov. avOowmo yao 
TOIg Tact KOLVOV gore TOVEauapTavey” 
tet O auaory, Kéivoc OuKEér Ear’ av7o 
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i) Onoec, | TL¢ Wrnvde olwvdc, péowy 
dvdatov dapunv éEatiovyov é¢ woAL. 
1084 rotavra cov, AumEicg yap, Ware toFdTN¢ 
apijxa Quuw Kapdiag rofeduara 
BéBaca, rwv ad Oadrroc ob> brexdpapel. 
@ wai, ovo nuac ataye Tobe Sdpove, iva 
1038 Tov Oupdy ovToc E¢ vewTeooUc apy, 
kal yu tpépey THy yAWooay novywripay 
TOV voUY T apmEeivW TWY PpEVWY, 7] VUY PépEL. 
XOP. avi, avak, éBnxe deeva Oeoricac. 
1092 émtorauecba 0, && Grov Acukny tye 
THvd ék peAdalvne augy3adAXrAopua rolya, 
bh ww ror avtov Pevdocg é¢ wéAw daxeiv. 
KPE. Eyvwxa xavro¢ Kal rapdsoopa poétvac. 
1096 ro 7 eixabeiv yap devdv' avrioravra ot 
ary waratat Oupov év Seevy mapa. 
XOP. evfovAlac det, wai Mevorxéwe Koéov. 
KPE. ri dita ypn Spav; poate’ melooua & 
éyu. 
1100 XOP. 2AOe@v xoony piv tk Karwpvxoe otéyn¢ 
avec’ ktiaov O& Tw MpoKEUevy Tapor. 
KPE. kat ravr’ érratveic cal Soxeic mapeckabciv; 
XOP. dc0v y’, dvat, rayuora. ovvtiivover yap 
1104 Gewy rodwKerc Tove Kaxogoovac Aaa. 
KPE. otmor’ podic piv, xapdlag O eicraua 
TO dpav’ dvayKxy © ovyt ducpaynréov. 
XOP. 89a vuv rad EADwyv, und én’ GdAXrorow 
T pee. 
1108 =KPE. 60 we Eyw orefyoun av’ tr’ ir’ draovec 
oi 7 Ovreg ol TF aTovrec, abivag xEpoIV 
dppacl EXovrec sic éxoiov Torov. 
éyw 0, tredn Sofa 19d éwectpagn, 
1112 avtoc 7 tdnoa Kai Tapwy ékAboouat. 
didota yd, un Tove KaNcorwrac vdpouc 
aptorov 4 owCovra Tov (lov TEAkiv. 
1116 XOP. [oAvwvupe, Kaduetac Noupac ayadna, 
(arpopn a.) 
D3 
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1117 kat Avde BapuPpeuéra yévoc, KAvtav d¢ aug- 


eee 

1120 "IraXlav, péidae d2 
mayKotvote "EAsevatviag 
Anove év xdArroie, 
© Baxxev, Baxyay parpdrodw O7Pav 
ValETWY TAP VYEwWY 

1124 "Iopunvow pelOpwv, ayplou r 
emt ooo Opakovroc" 
ci & ump OAdpao rétoag orto brwTE 


(avrioTo0py a.) 
1128 Aryvic, EvAa Kwovxiae Nougat orixovor Bax- 


| xidec, 
KaoraXlac re vaya’ 
kai oe Nucaiwy dpéwv 
kisonpec 6x Oat 
1132 xAwpa 7 axtd ToAvaTagpuAog méuTEL 
afspdrwy eréwy 
1136 evaldvtwv Onfsaiac 
imisxoTouvT ayuac’ 
Trav ExrayAa Tiuae UTip macav TOAEWY 


parpl ody Kepavvia® (crp0gy [3’.) 


1140 kal viv, we (rala¢g 
ExeTAl TaVOapOg aua WOALC ei VvdcoOU, 
1144 poAsiv xafapoty moot Napvastay 
unio KAtrby, H orovdevta topOyuov. 


ia) Tup TvEdYTWY YOOaY GoTpwY, vuxiwy (avTi- 
1148 pOeyuarwv éeloxore, aTp0gy [3 -) 


wat Znvoc yévebXov, 

a a ~ Lal , 
mpopavnfi: Na&iae caic Gua wepi@dXore 
Oviaotv, at oe patvduevar TavVVYoL 

1152 yopebovat, Tov raputav “Jlaxyov. 
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Kaduov mapotkot kal Sopwv “Audiovoc, 
1156 ovx Eof Grotov oravr Gv avOow7ov ior 

ovr aivécays Gv ovre peuatunv troré. 

THXN yao opAot kat Toxn karappéimet , 

TOV EVTUYOUVTG TOV TE CUGTUXOUVT aét* 
1160 kai pavtic ovdsic TOV Kaeorwstwy Booroic. 
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1161 Koéwv yao iv CnAwroc, we éuol, ror?, 
awoac piv éxDowv ripvde Kaduelav xOova, 
AaBwy re ywpac wavreAn povapyxiav 
1164 ev0uve, OadAAwv evyevEel TixvwY OTOP’ 
kal vuv cdeirat wavta. Tac ‘yap Noovac 
dtav Toodwatw avogsc, ov TiIOnw éyw 
Civ rovrov, addr’ Eubvyxov Hyovpar veKoov. 
1168 wAobre TE yap kat’ olkoy, ci BovAR, péya, 
kal Gi Topavvov oynw Exwv' tav & amy 
ToUTwy TO yaipey, TAAN’ éyH KaTvov oxiac 
OvK Gv Tplaiuny avool Ted¢ THY HoovAv. 
1172 XOP. ri & av réd ax90c¢ Baciréwy jKec 
piowyr ; 
AT. reOvacw* of 82 Zevree atriot Oaveiv. 
XOP. kai ric hoveter; tic & 6 wetuevog; A€ye. 
. AT. Aluwv dAwdAkev" adréyeip 8 aipaccera. 
1176 XOP. wéréon rarpwac, i mpdc oikelag yEnd¢ ; 
AI. avré¢ mpoc avrov, warp pnvicac pdovov. 
XOP. & pavr, Tovrog we ap’ dpObv hvucac. 
AT. we oo éxdvrwv radAa BovAcvew mapa. 
1180 XOP. cai piv dpe radavay Evpvdicny dpow 
Sauanra tiv Kogéovrog’ ix O& dwuatwv 
hiro kAvovea Traidoc Hj TUXy Wapa. 


EYPYAIKH. 

@ Tavtec aotol, Tov Adywv tryoOdunv 
1184 mpoc EEodov oreixovaa, [TladAadocg Oeac 

érwe ikoluny evypatwv Teoonyoooc. 

kal Tuyyavw Te KApOp’ avacracrov wiAnCc 

aXwoa kai we POdyyoe oixeiou Kaxov 

1188 Barree Oe Wrwv' varia 6: KAlvouat 

deicaca Tove Ouwator KaTOTANsoomat. 

GAN Satic hv 6 nvO0e adfe cizare’ 

KaKWY yap OUK aTrEpog Ova’ axobcoua. 
1192 AI’. éya@, pidn deorowwa, kal mapwv tow, 

Kovorv Tapthow THC aAnOeiag Eroc. 

tt yap oe paAOaccow av wy é¢ vorEpov 

Wevorar pavovuel’; do0dv GAHOe acl. 
1196 éyw O& ow Todaydc Eomrduny TdcEeL 

mediov ix axpov, Evf Exero vnAgéc 
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1198 kuvoorapaxrov ava ToAvuvetkoug ere 
kal Tov piv, airjoavrec évodlav Oedv 

1200 TAotrwva 1 dpyac evpeveic Karacyeeiv, 
Aobsavres ayvov AouTdy, Ev veooTact 
BarXoic 3 Oy AéAeerro cvyKxarnOopuer, 
kai toufsov do0dKpavoy oixetac yBovoc 

1204 ywoavrec avlic mode ALOdarpwrov Kdpnc 
vupdetov “Atdov KotAov ciceBaivouer. 
gwrig 0 arwlev dp0iwy Kwkuuatwv 
kAbe tic axtéotorov audi macrdoa, 

1208 kat deordry Koéovre onuaiver porwr" 
ty © abXlag donua repiBaiver Bone 
tpTovrt wadAov accor, oiuweac 8 Ero 
inat dvaboivnroy, @ radag éyw, 

1212 ap’ siut pavric aoa Svotruyeorarny 
kéAevfov tprw tov mapeAfovawrv bdov; — - 
maddg pe aalver Odyyoc¢. adAa, todoToAoL, 
ir’ dooov wxKéic, kal TapactavTec TaPy 

1216 abpiaal’, appov ywparog ABooradij 
Séivreg mpdc avrd atdmor, ei Tov Aiuovoc 
pOdyyov cuvinu’, 7) Oeoior xAérropmat. 
rao 2& abiuov Seordrov KeAcbopacw 

1220 nOpovpmer’ év dé AorcoBiy ryuBEduare 
THY Mev KpE“AGTHY avYEvog KaTEOopLED, 
Bpdxw purwdee owvddvog KaOnuuévny, 

Tov © appl uécon TmEpimETH moOCoKEluEVOY, 

1224 evvig arom ovra tig Katw p0opav 
kal Tarpd¢ Epya kal TO déarnvov Azxoe. 
60 we bpd ode, orvyvov oipwkac tow 
Xwpe mpd¢ avTov kavaxwKbaag KnaXki, 

1228 w tAnpov, olov Epyov sipyacat; Tiva 
vouv Esyec; tv tw Evugpopac diepOapne ; 
eEeAe, réxvov, ixéotde ce Aicoopat. 
tov © ayplote doco wamrivac 6 Taic, 

1232 mricac Tpoowry Kovoev avretav, Eipouc 
Axe OutrAove Kvwoovrac’ ix & dpuwpévou 
matpoc guyatoww hyumAak” 8 6 dbapopoc 
att xoAwbeic, Homeo ely’, Erevrabeic 

1236 Hoace wAsvpaic péacov %yxoe, é¢ 0 Uypov 
aykov Et Eudpwv napVivy mpoomriccerat’ 
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1238 kai pvowy d&¢iav éx(sadAee voy 
AevKy Taped powiov atadayparoc. 
1240 Keirat C& veKpoc TEpl vEKpy, TA VUUdKG 
réAn Aaxwv Csidatog civ "Atcov edpuoce, 
éeiEac év avOowroet tiv aBovrlav 
Sow wéyotov avopl modokerrat KaKdv.- 
1244 XOP, ri rovr’ Gv tixacnacg; 7 yuvy waAw 
ppoven, mplv eimeiv toOAdv 7} Kaxov Adyov. 
AI. xavtocg reFauBnk™ eAriow d& Bdcxoua, 
axn Téxvou kAbovaav tc TOA ydoue 
1248 ovk abwoev, arr’ vd oréyne Eow 
Ouwaic roobhcav wévOoe oixciov aréve. 
yruunce yao ovK atepoc, Hof apapraver. 
XOP. ovx old" tuoi © obv 7 ayav ayy 
Papw 
1252 CoKél mMooceiva xy paTnv TOAAn Bor. 
AT. aAX ciodpecOa, uh tt kal xaraoxerov 
Koupy) Kadbmre xaodia Guupoupévy, 
Cdmoue Wapactelxovrec. Ev yap ovv Aéyetc. 
1256 kal Tig ayav ydp tori Tov atyi¢ Bagoc. 
XOP. kai pny 60 avak abrog epie: 
ura erionwov Cia xElooe Exwy, 
ci Oéuie cimeiv, ovK addorpiav 
1260 arny, add’ avrog auaprwr. 
KPE. ‘Iw doevav évapodvwv apaprijpara 
otepea Javardev7’. (arp0p7 a.) 
@ KTavovtac TE Kal 
1264 Bavovruc PAérovtec EupudAlove. 
@uot tuwvy avodAa BovrAevpatwv. 
iw mal, véog véw Edy poow, 
aiai aiai, 
1268 ¢favec, ameAvOne, 
Zuai¢ ove: caiat dvafsovAlac. 
XOP. otw we Eonac OWe Thy Sixnv idetv. 
KPE. otpor, (atp0p7) (9-) 
1272 Zyw pabwy cetAaog’ év & tum Kapa 
flese tér apa TérTe péya Bapog pw Exwv 
ETULGEV, Ev © EGELaEV ayplatc OCNIC, 
olor Aaxrarnrov avTpimwy xapav. 
1276 ev ev, & Tévor BooTwy CicTovoL. 
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1277 & déoro8’, We Exwy TE kal KEexTNMEVOC, 
Ta piv TPO xElpwr Tade Hépwv, ta 8 év Sdpore 
1280 Eouxag tev Kal Tay’ GWeoGar Kaka. 
KPE. ti & fori; # xaxtov av Kaxov Et; 
EZ AT. yuvn réOunxe, rovde rauphtwo vexpov, 
dvoTnvog, apr veoTopotot TAHYpaatW. 
1284 KPE. iwiw dvoxaQaproc”Atdouv Ayjy, (avte- 
ti apa rt pw oXéxete 5 aTp0g7) a.) 
@ KakayyéATa jL0l 
mporéuipac ayn, thva Oposic Adyov ; 
1288 aiat, dAwAdr’ avoo’ éreEeipyaow. 
ti pic, w Tal, tiva AéyELG pot véov. 
aiai aiat, 
opayov tm drAEBpw 
1292 yuvarkeiov augixeioBa udoov ; 
XOP. dpav mapeoriv. ov yap Ev pvyxoic Ett. 
KPE. otuor, (avtiatpogy [3’.) 
kaxov 760 GAXo Sebrepov BAérw radac. 
1296 rile dpa, tig we WOTpog Ere TEptpever 5 
Exw piv év xeloecoww apriwe rékvov, 
Tadac, Tov $ Evavra moocPAiTw veKodv. 
1300 ev pev parep abAla, ped Téxvov. 
EZAT. ae OEvOnxroe Hoe Bwula reoLe 
Avbet xeAawwva AEpapa, Kwkboaca piv 
tov moiv Qavdvro¢g Meyapéwe xAavov Adxog; 
1304 av&ic d& rovde, XofaAiov dS? col Kaxag 
moakec épupvicaca Ty TadoxTovy. 
KPE. aiai aiat, (orpogy y -) 
avérray ¢6Pbw. ri’ ovK avralav 
1308 Eraév tic augeOjxry Eiger; 
deiAatog Eyw, Hev Hev, 
detAala d& ovyxéxpapat ova. 
1312 EAT. we airiay ye rover xaxelvwn Exwv 
mpoc ti¢ Oavotonge Tod éreokhTTou pdpwr. 
KPE. oly 8 xaweAboar’ tv govaic tpdry ; 
EZAT. raicac v¢ irap avréyeto avriy, OTw¢ 
1316 mado 760 ober dEvKwKuTov Taboc. 
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1317. KPE. por pou, rad ov« ém’ adXdov Poorer 
guac apudoe tor 2 airiac. (orpop7y &.) 
éy@ yao o tym Exavov, @ péAzoc, 

1320 éyw, pay’ Erupov, iw mpda7oAa1, 
amayeré pw Ore Taxoc, ayeré w ExTOOwY, 

1324 Tov ovK dvra padAov 7 pndéva. 

XOP. kéodn mwapatveic, el te Képdog év Kaxoic” 
Boaytora yap kpariata Tay Toolv Kaka. 

1328 KPE. itw ito, (avristpog7) ¥’-) 
pavitw woowy 6 KadAXor’ tuo 
éuol Tepulav aywy auéoav 

1332 Uratoc’ Tw iTw, 
étwe unkér Guapo aArX’ eiaidw. 

XOP. péAAXovra tavta. TOV mpoKepévwn Te 
Ld xen x ~- ] 
modaccev. péA yao TwVO Sro.ot yor) péAELV. 
1336 KPE. add’ dy ipopat, ravra ovyxarnueaunv. 
XOP. ph vuv moocedyou pndév’ we TeTOW- 
pévne 
ovk Eort Ovnroic cuupopac amadAayn. 
KPE. ayor’ av paraov avdp’ éxrodwy, 
(avriarpog7) 6.) 

1340 Oc, & mal, oé rT OVX ExwWv KaTéKkavor, 
ait av raved. Wpot pédrzoG, OVO EXw 

1344 d7q mpoc¢ TorEpoy low 7a kal O° wavra yap 
Aéxota Tav yxEpoiv, Ta O Emi KpaTi pot 
TOTMOE OvoKOmLaTOS EionAaTo. 

1348 XOP. woAdw 76 Poovey evdatpoviac 
TOWTOY UTapyxet xo7 O8 TAY Eig Deodc 
unoev acemrety’ peyador d& Adyor 
peyaAag wAnyac Tav UTEpabywy 

1352 avroriaavrsec 
ynpat TO ppovety edldazav. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Ir was from Aischylus in the Seren against Thebes, that Sophocles 
derived the first, merely general, outline of the story of Antigone, 
and the inducement to work it up into a substantive tragedy; and 
there are individual thoughts and turns of expression in our play 
which remind us here and there of that work of his master. In 
4Eschylus, a messenger announces that the Argives, who have 
already been long beleaguering the city, are on the point of making 
a general attack, in the hope of carrying it by storm. Eteocles 
accordingly stations six champions at six of the gates of Thebes, 
himself at the seventh prepared to encounter his brother. He 
departs for this purpose, and ere long the messenger brings tidings 
of the decisive victory won by the Thebans at the six gates, and of 
the fall of the brothers, each by the other’s hand, at the seventh. 
Close upon this announcement, the dead bodies of the brothers are 
brought on the stage, followed by Antigone and Ismene, who, toge- 
ther with a train of mourners, set up the death-wail. This is broken 
off by the coming of a herald, who announces as the decree of the 
Onuov medBovror rij¢ Kadusiac yOdvog, that Eteocles shall receive 
honourable interment, but Polynices, as the enemy of his country, 
shall be cast out to the birds of prey. Antigone tells him to his 
face that she will not heed the prohibition, whereupon the herald 
with a threat departs; but the Chorus, falling into two semi-choruses, 
and ranging itself, part with Antigone for Polynices, part with 
Ismene for Eteocles, proceeds at once to perform the obsequies for 
the two brothers respectively. 

With the solemn funereal procession the drama closes, and the 
trilogy Oid«rodeia receives its satisfactory completion :—the brothers 
are united in their death, and by loving hands consigned to their 
last resting-place with fitting honours and undisturbed obsequies. 
The prohibition leads to no ulterior consequences, and only serves to 
put an end to the wailings of the sisters, and to effect the removal 
of the corpses from the stage: and without a conflict, piety and the 
rights of humanity triumph over the heartless demands of an 
authority unconnected with the fallen by propinquity and natural 
affection. 

In this groundwork of the drama, there was much that Sophocles 
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would find himself obliged to cast into an essentially new shape. 
Here, at the outset of the play, Eteocles is already interred by the 
pious care of his relations (note on v, 24): the prohibition—which 
in Aischylus is made with an ideal haste to follow immediately on the 
death of the brothers, whose remains are forthwith brought on the 
stage—is issued, not by the rpéBovAo, but by the uncle of Polynices 
—who as successor to the throne is unknown to Aischylus—the 
penalty being death by stoning in the sight of all the people, of 
which also Aischylus is silent. During the night, the enemy has 
broken up and taken to flight; and forthwith proclamation has been 
made of the prohibition, so that, this being anterior to the opening of 
our play, Antigone cannot declare her purpose to the herald himself. 
Instead of this, she comes on the stage, her resolution fully formed, 
in defiance of its perilous consequences, of which she is fully aware ; 
and before Creon and the Chorus can even rightly credit the possi- 
bility of resistance from any quarter, she has accomplished the pious 
work. And this, not, as in A‘schylus, in conjunction with Theban 
maidens, of whom the Chorus there consists, but left entirely to her 
own resources; 80 that the noble self-reliance and lofty heroism of 
her character are thus made all the more prominent above the 
feebler characters by which she is environed. 

Thus, notwithstanding the manifest influence of the closing scene 
of the Seven against Thebes, our magnificent poem remains the full, 
undivided property of the Poet, whom we may, in this qualified sense, 
eal], with the ancients, the scholar of Aischylus, If now we carry 
our view backwards to the ante-Attic poets, no where either in Epic 
or Lyric poetry do we come upon any traces of our fable: rather, 
there are manifest indications that it was unknown to the ancient 
tradition. 

In the original story of the War of the Theban Brothers, there 
is no mention either of the withholding the rites of sepulture from 
the fallen Argives generally, and the pious interposition by which 
the Athenian hero vindicated the honour of the véu0t xotvoi “EAXG- 
So¢ (Introduction to Ed. Col. p. vi.), or of any peculiar indignity put 
upon the lifeless remains of Polynices. Both these are fictions of a 
later age, and originated in the aversion which the Athenians had 
for the coarse sentiments and rude manners for which their neigh- 
bours, the Boeotians, stood in ill-repute; both introduced into the 
poetical version of the story by none other than A/schylus of Eleusis, 
in whose ’EXevoiviot Theseus was represented as carrying his point 
for the interment of the fallen chiefs and their followers by mild ex- 
postulation, whereas the story as afterwards told in Athens was, that 
he conquered in a battle fought for this cause, and enforced the 
observance of the dictates of humanity: cf. Herodot. ix. 27. Plu- 
tarch Thes. 29. Pindar, the contemporary of A®schylus, knows the 
seven funeral pyres for the seven hosts and their chiefs at the seven 
gates; the place also of the burning, outside of Thebes, was called 
‘Errd Ilvpai, ef. Pind. Ol. 6. 13. Nem, 9.24. Aischylus, on the 
other hand, and Euripides, in their Hiketides, were obliged to 
transfer the burial-place to Attic ground, the one to Eleutheree, the 
other to Eleusis. In accordance, moreover, with Pindar, is the 
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tradition, undoubtedly ancient, which tells that the bodies of the two 
brothers were burned on one pyre; and how, in token of an enmity 
which not even death could reconcile, the flames rose disparted and 
mutually repellent: nay, Pausanias, ix. 18, 3, can tell us that ever 
after, in the acicl bad ra which were offered to the hostile brothers, 
flames and smoke diya dtisrayro, ef. Callimachus in Ovid. Tristt. 
5, 5, 33. Bianor Anth. Pal. 7, 396. Antiphilus 7, 399. Lucan. 
Phars. 1, 549. Stat. Theb. 12, 431. Hygin. Fab. 71. Philostr. 
Imagg. 2, 29: though in several of these authors there is a blending 
of the genuine tradition with the Euripidean fiction, and accordingly 
Antigone is represented as laying Polynices on the funeral pile of 
Eteocles. 

Hence it follows that the act of Antigone is quite unknown to the 
older story. A contemporary of our poet, Jon of Chios, in a dithy- 
ramb, made Antigone and Ismene to be still living at the time of 
the war of the Epigoni, when Eteocles’s son Leodamas held Thebes 
against Thersandros, son of Polynices. If in lon’s version of the 
story, Leodamas acted a hostile part against his father’s sisters, this 
poet may have imputed to them a complicity in the designs of Ther- 
sandros, who led the enemy against Thebes: as indeed the legends 
of the older times are fond of repeating themselves in similar forms, 
On the other hand, Ismene, according to a tradition touched upon by 
Mimnermus of Colophon, in his elegies, stood in intimate relations 
with Theoclymenus, a seer, as it seems, and in the beginning of the 
first expedition against Thebes, was, by command of Athene, put to 
death by Tydeus, outside the gates, while in the act of drawing. 
water from a fountain which had its name from her. This tradition 
was known also to Pherecydes, Scholl. Eur. Phoen, 53; and that it 
was pretty generally diffused may be gathered from its frequent 
representation in vase-paintings of the ancient style. 

If Theoclymenus passed for the beloved of Ismene, there is, how- 
ever, no mention before Sophocles of Antigone’s standing in a 
similar relation to Heemon. On the contrary, according to the 
ancient CEdipodea of Cinathon of Sparta, Scholl. Eur. Phoen. 1760, 
the Sphinx, before Cidipus appeared in Thebes, had devoured 
Heemon, Kreion’s dear son, raA\toroy re Kai ipepoéoraroy adAwy. 
It is quite in accordance with this, that in the Iliad 4, 394, Maiwy 
Aipovidne, trixedog abavarocy, is leader of the ambuscade 
which the Thebans, before the beginning of the first expedition, laid 
for Tydeus on his return from his embassy to the Argives. So that 
here again we have a fresh proof of the unrestricted freedom which 
the Attic tragic poets allowed themselves in adapting, remodelling, 
and improving upon the various traditional forms of the story, in 
such wise as their own artistic views or patriotic feelings inclined 
them. Thus A’schylus and Sophocles, in their extant dramas, alike 
entirely ignore the existence of the sons—so important in the Epos— 
of the hostile brothers, and yet it is known that each dramatised 
that part of the story in an 'Eziyovot. 

Hence it is altogether a mistaken proceeding, and one which 
betrays an entire ignorance of the real state of the case, when 
people insist on importing this or that character, this or that set of 
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circumstances and relations from one particular drama into others 
composed by different pvets, or even by the same at a different time. 
Thus the Antigone is an entire and substantive work of art ; in com- 
posing which, the Poet could not contemplate a connexion with his 
later creations, the two Cdipuses: and even in these subsequent 
dramas, if there is now and then a designed reference to the earlier 
work, the Antigone, the discrepancies in plot and character are 
many and capital. In the Wdipus King, this regard to the Antigone 
may be seen here and there; in the dipus at Colonus, to which the 
story of this play joins on, we see a more marked endeavour to make 
points of connexion between the two. Thus, when the sisters, who 
have faithfully stood by their father until the closing scene of his 
life in Colonus, receive from Theseus the promise that they shall be 
escorted back to Thebes; this is meant to explain the presence of 
the maidens in the royal palace at Thebes in our drama; but this 
only in a general way, for in (id. Col. the Poet takes no heed to the 
circumstance that in the Antigone he had represented the sisters to 
have spent all their days in Thebes, hitherto in the closest union, 
under the guardianship of Creon, cf. 491. 531 seq., who, moreover, 
until the opening of our action, is to both of them 6 ayaQdc, 31. 
In like manner, it is with a view to this relation, that in the close of 
the Cidipus Tyrannus, the father leaves his daughters under the 
protection of Creon, on whom the regency devolves, as guardianof 
the sons during their minority: Creon, there the mild and virtuous, 
not such as he is represented in the Cd, Col., where the economy of 
the drama demanded a quite different representation of his position 
and character. In fact, we may observe in general, as to Creon, 
that he is a person with whom poetry deals very freely, bringing 
him in where and how it suits its convenience: thus, according to 
Hesiod, in the Scut. 83, even the parents of Hercules took refuge in 
Thebes with Kreion and Henioche. At Colonus, we find him 
decidedly a partisan of Eteocles; and it is aot without a regard to 
his hostile bearing in the Antigone against Polynices that his 
position is thus represented. Here, after the death of the brothers, 
who are supposed to have left no children, he succeeds to the uncon- 
tested monarchy over Thebes, 157. 173 seq. 

When Polynices at Colonus, 1440, departs from his father’s pre- 
sence laden with his curse, to lead his" army against Thebes, he 
adjures his sisters, in the prospect of his certain death, not to leave 
him uninterred. In our drama there could be no mention of any 
such charge: it was introduced there merely by way of connexion 
with the Antigone: and, as for the daughters’ attendance upon their 
banished father and his end at Colonus, there is not the remotest 
hint that either was present to the mind of the Poet in the composi- 
tion of our play. On the contrary, 48 seq., the death of (dipus is 
represented to have ensued immediately on the fatal discovery, at 
the same time with his self-inflicted blinding and Jocasta’s self- 
destruction. Here, Antigone tells, 900 seq., how with her own 
hands she bathed and attired for their obsequies the corpses of both 
father and mother, and presented the funeral oblations—a further 
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intimation that both were conceived to have died together: whereas 
in (Ed. T. the fiction demanded that she and her sister should come 
on the stage as infants, and that Gidipus should remain in life at the 
end of that drama. As for that parting charge which Polynices at 
Colonus leaves with both sisters, such a motive would be wholly mis- 
placed here, where it was essential to the moral grandeur of An- 
tigone’s act that it should spring from the innermost impulses of her 
own heart. In like manner, it was requisite on poetical grounds 
that Creon in our play should be represented as now for the first 
time entering on the functions of ruler and statesman: accordingly 
here, not as in Gd. T. and Col., the sons succeed to the throne 
immediately on their father’s death, 165 seq. What Creon says, 
289 seq., about political opponents, is meant for the time when as 
brother of Cidipus’s wife, or as uncle uf the sons, he stood near to 
the throne. 

As the immediate antecedents of the present plot have no direct 
bearing upon the action itself, the Poet has left it to the imagination 
of the spectators to light up for themselves this back-ground of the 
picture. Let us complete it from the hints which are accidentally 
dropped. The hostile army ventures a combined attack upon the 
city. As in Aischylus, the six Theban worthies conquer at six 
gates; at the seventh the brothers fall, not in single combat, agreed 
upon for decision of their quarrel, but like the other chiefs, as 
defenders or assailants. Not so in the story as told in Apollodorus 
iii. 6, 7: there the meeting of the brothers in single combat, by 
agreement of the two armies, falls between the fight on the walls, 
which the death of Capaneus, struck down by a thunderbolt in the 
moment of victory, decides in favour of the Thebans, and the utter 
rout of the Argives after the defeat on the Ismenus. But in 
fEschylus, with the fall of the brothers Thebes is saved, and all 
beyond is veiled in darkness, because in this the family curse is con- 
summated. Our drama obliges us to assume that between the death 
of the brothers and the termination of the war, there was an 
interval, cf. 13 seq., during which, by order of Creon, who in the 
first instance comes before us in the character of orparnyd¢ (6), 
Eteocles is already solemnly interred, while we are to suppose the 
corpse of Polynices to be in the hands of the Argives. Not until 
the morning after the night in which the beleaguering army has 
hastily broken up in precipitate flight, does Creon find time to lay 
before the assembled magnates of Thebes his political principles, 
and therewith in a manner formally assume the sceptre of the 
ruoavvog. Watchmen to keep guard over the now putrescent 
remains of Polynices, are already appointed, 217. When Creon, 
1162 seq., is praised as “ the saviour of Thebes, blessed with a noble 
progeny,” this can only be meant for Hzemon (and his bride 
Antigone); the other son, Megareus, in compliance with the counsel 
of Tiresias, having been slain as a victim for his country, 993. 1040. 
For in Sophocles, Creon, subordinating his paternal affections to the 
good of the state, has ruthlessly sacrificed this son, and therefore 
Eurydice, unable to survive the loss of their only remaining son 
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Heemon (626), which also lay at Creon’s door, with her dying breath 
execrates him as mat0oxrévog, 1303, and invokes a curse upon his 
head. 

Here again in this despotism exercised by the prophet Tiresias, 
and the sacrifice of Megareus in obedience to his dictate, we have a 
part of the story unknown to the older poetry. In fact, the death of 
Megareus is purely the invention of Sophocles, and was designed, in 
the first place, to aggravate Creon’s guilt, and to account for the utter 
desolation in which he is left at the end of our play. That other 
son being known to the Athenians from Ailschylus, Sept. 474, as a 
champion at one of the seven gates, it was necessary to devise some 
suitable means of putting him out of the way, that the recollection 
of him, as a still surviving son, might not come in to mitigate the 
horror of the catastrophe. On the other hand, it was designed to 
exhibit Creon as already deeply indebted to Tiresias for the counsel 
which had saved the state, and all the more bound to be ruled now 
by one, the value of whose counsel had been proved by the result, 
993 seq. The story being invented for purely poetical purposes, the 
exact time of the incident is no where defined, and it would be poor 
pedantry to insist on getting a precise answer to this point from the 
Poet. It seems, however, to come in between the death of the 
brothers and the flight of the Argives, and then it would appear 
that this deliverance was owing to the co-operation of Ares (139), 
propitiated by this sacrifice, cf. 1162 seq. Euripides in the Phe- 
nisssee makes the noble Mevoecedce (= Meyapedc) sacrifice himself 
against Creon’s will and without his knowledge—in Sophocles, the 
guilt of his destruction rests on Creon: there, Eurydice has died 
while Menoeceus is yet young; here, her death in close connexion 
with Hzemon’s destruction completes the desolation of the house of 
Creon: indeed it was only with this view that Sophocles made 
Hzemon Antigone’s lover: her death was to bring on the destruction 
of Hemon, and therewith that of the mother. 


2. The action of our play begins at the earliest dawn of day. 
Immediately after the nocturnal retreat of the Argives, Creon has 
hasted to proclaim by voice of herald, that for the body of Polynices 
there shall be no interment, no lamentation ; whoso transgresses this 
prohibition shall suffer death by stoning before the eyes of all the 
people, 26 seq., 198 seq. Antigone has been apprised of the pro- 
clamation, and instantly her resolution is taken. She, too, loses not 
a moment; she comes forth on this errand, and before Creon has, 
towards sunrise, assembled the Chorus and charged them with the 
duty of seeing that his order is obeyed, she has already completed 
her pious task. 

Prologue 1—99. Antigone brings out her sister Ismene, the 
natuyal partner of her sorrows, on the open space before the royal 
palace on the Kadmeia: behind them is the principal entrance, at 
either side are doors into the wings of the building; on the left, a 
prospect of the hilly landscape; on the right, a view of the city. 
In visible excitement, Antigone communicates to the quiet, retiring 
Ismene, the contumelious prohibition just issued by Creon, and by 
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degrees, fully relying on her sister’s active co-operation, discloses 
her plan. The loving, but weak and timorous Ismene, cannot but 
feel that Antigone has right on her side, yet submitting in passive 
endurance to a power which she has not strength to resist, she 
earnestly dissuades her sister from an attempt which can only bring 
upon them both a shameful end: as women and as subjects, they 
must needs yield to the hard circumstances of their lot. Without 
another word, Antigone foregoes ail claims upon Ismene’s sympathy 
or participation ; alone and single-handed she will go forth to the 
work: death in such a cause is in her eyes glorious. Ismene, dis- 
tressed and agitated, entreats her at least to keep her purpose 
secret ; but Antigone in noble indignation scorns concealment ; nay, 
rather let her proclaim it aloud to all the world; she well knows 
that by what she is doing she will gratify those who love her in the 
world beneath. As the dauntless maiden departs on her noble 
enterprise, Ismene, harshly as she has been repulsed, unable to 
disguise her admiration of her sister’s lofty heroism, calls out after 
her, that though she is going upon a frantic undertaking, her friends 
must own that to them she is indeed a true friend. ‘This said, she 
retires into the palace, and Antigone goes off towards the left. 

How quickly is the & coivdy capa turned into irony! These two, 
the last survivors of their ill-fated race, now parted for ever by a 
strife on the discharge of the sacred duty owing to their brother ! 
Such a succession of woes as Antigone deplored in her opening 
speech, and now, added to all, the estrangement of her sister! For 
to her, Ismene no longer exists. The duty was in her view so 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that it could not for a moment occur 
to her that even her weak sister could see it in any other light. 

Parodos 100—162.—The elders of the city convoked by Creon, as 
we were apprised, 33 seq., now enter the orchestra as Chorus, and 
in their ode welcome the cheerful beams of the sun, now first rising 
on Thebes delivered from its lung distress. Full of joy in the 
thought that the time of trouble is passed, they dwell on the great- 
ness of the danger, and depict the wild rage with which the enemy 
came rushing on like a flood for their destruction. But Zeus hates 
al overweening of men—this is the key-note of the ode—and chastised 
by him, the overflowing host, its leaders smitten down, was with the 
help of Ares repulsed and routed—the hapless brothers, both con- 
querors in their internecine combat, fallen by each other’s hands, 
But banishing all sad reflexions, and consigning the past to obli- 
vion, let all join in festal processions to the temples of the gods— 
Bacchus, as leader of the joyous train; for to the grace of the gods 
they owe the victory, and to them of right belong the first grateful 
emotions of them that are saved. Then the Coryphzeus announces 
the approach of Creon, of whose purpose in convoking them the 
Chorus has no foreboding. 

This lofty song of triumph, coming in where it does, is not unim- 
portant for the due exhibition of the conflicting interests of the 
story. In the dialogue between the sisters we are made to feel that 
the measure of calamity in the house of the Labdacide is not yet 
complete ; that to the corpse of the last son of the race of Laiusa 
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new wa@oc is attached ; and not without sad misgivings we have 
seen the high-hearted sister depart on her pious enterprise; so that 
in the presentiment of impending evil we forget the joy of Thebes’s 
deliverance, To this the Chorus recalls us; and mindful only of 
the salvation from long distress, and fixing its regards only on the 
general weal, would banish every thought that might jar upon its re- 
joicing. In the description of the enemy’s daring impiety, one can- 
not but perceive the hostile feeling of the Chorus towards Polynices, 
although it makes Capaneus and his decisive overthrow—Capaneus, 
in his blasphemous boastings, the most outrageous of all that in- 
solent host—the central object of the picture, and, naturally enough, 
touches but with a light and shrinking hand upon the ill-fated 
prince of its own kingly line, on whom we presently find Creon 
heaping all the guilt of the unnatural war. Thus, whereas in the 
Prologue our regard was directed solely to the corpse and the 
sacred duty attaching to it, we are gradually transported to a dif- 
ferent station, from which Polynices appears in the light of an 
enemy to his country, and other conflicting principles come into 
view. 

It is but for a brief interval that our thoughts are diverted from 
Antigone : forthwith they are called back to her by Creon’s appear- 
ance on the stage, and with anxious interest we contemplate the 
situation of the heroine, as in Creon’s exposition of his principles we 
mark the harsh contrariety between the maxims of the ruler and 
the feelings of the sister; and in the stern inflexibility, and by no 
means passionless earnestness of his character, are made painfully 
sensible how great, and how hopeless of reconcilement, is the conflict 
which awaits her. 

First Epeisodion, 163—331. Creon explains to the Chorus—for 
in the joy of deliverance the old men have not given a thought to 
the xnpvypa, and the Poet would have the spectators learn this from 
Creon’s own lips, together with his motives for issuing it—that he 
has summoned them in particular, on the ground of their approved 
loyalty to his predecessors in the sovereignty which has now de- 
volved on him, in order to acquaint them with the political prin. 
ciples by which, regardless of all other considerations, he will 
always be guided. Invariably he will subordinate all other regards 
whatsoever to the general good; therefore has he taken these opposite 
measures touching the dead bodies of the two brothers. 

The Chorus, thus unexpectedly disturbed in its cheerful tone of 
feeling by Creon’s severity, repeats with awed and shrinking de- 
ference that he undoubtedly has full power to legislate for the 
living and for the dead. But when he commands them to be on the 
watch, and see that his orders are obeyed, they would fain be ex- 
cused from this charge, alleging that surely no man will be so mad 
as to rush upon certain destruction by disobeying. To this he re- 
plies, that love of guin is a temptation by which many a man has 
been seduced to his undoing. Of any other motive for disobedience 
he has no conception; as for any opposition on the part of the weak 
maidens, arising from their sense of duty, that is a thought which 
never once occurs to him. As little is any thought of the sisters 
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present to the mind of the shortsighted Chorus. And yet the spec- 
tator knows all the while that there is one person who is animated 
by a very different motive, and is ready to welcome death as the re- 
ward for the pious deed. The very circumstance that Antigone is 
not once thought of by Creon and the Chorus, makes her exploit, 
when it is known, all the more extraordinary, and to Creon all the 
more exasperating. The long-continued illusion of both is a genuine 
touch of Sophocles. 

Scarcely has Creon ended, when, in breathless trepidation, enters 
one of the watchers, from whose perplexed and unintelligible pre- 
ambles one conjectures that he is the bearer of no glad tidings. 
After long circumlocution, at last he comes out with the announce- 
ment that at the earliest day-break some person has been covering 
over the dead body, without a trace left behind to indicate the doer. 
Accordingly the watchers, after long debate, have made up their 
minds to the necessity of acquainting Creon with, what has hap- 

ned.— 

To the high earnestness and impassioned feeling of the principal 
persons of the drama, the droll plebeian character of the watchman, 
drawn to the life by a masterly hand, forms a striking contrast. 
With him, self is above all: how he was affected, what he thought 
and felt, is always the first consideration : terribly afraid he is of 
my lord the king ; and this he betrays in the stammering, boggling 
way in which he begins his speech ; but, as he goes on, his native 
impudence comes to his aid, and he becomes diffuse and wordy : the 
man likes to hear himself talk, aims at point and antithesis, omits 
no opportunity of dragging in a common-place, and with shrewdly 
stolid humour plays upon his words and tries to be witty. Aristotle 
remarks, Rhet. iii. 14, that when a speaker feels that his cause is none | 
of the best, he is apt to make long preambles ; slaves, for instance, 
evade a direct answer to questions put to them, and ra ricdp Aéyover 
cai moooimaZovrat. For the mimic representation of low-lived cha- 
racters, the Greeks had always a turn: before the famous mimograph, 
Sophron of Syracuse, it seems that Stmonides of Ceos was noted for the 
dramatic vivacity with which he imitated the paxpoi Adyot of slaves. 
Eschylus has very successfully introduced into tragedy this sort of 
contrast to the Cothurnus of the principal persons and the tragic ele- 
vation of the action : for example, the watcher in the Agamemnon, 
the old nurse in the Choéphori. In Sophocles also, the Corinthian 
messenger in (Ed. T. has a touch of popular humour (see Introduc- 
tion, p. xiv.), and in our play the dyyeAoc, by his trivial reflexions, 
is meant to lead the spectator to worthier considerations. Here the 
strong touches of low-life in the character of the watchman set off by 
contrast the ideal elevation of Antigone, but at the same time impart 
an air of peculiar irony to Creon’s headlong and blundering im- 
petuosity. 

The story ended, one of the Choreutz avouches that, for his part, 
the thought has struck him all along whether the thing were not the 
doing of the gods, so marvellous does the whole account seem to 

; The first gentle, involuntary hint, this, for Creon, of the 
divine rights of the dead. Creon, with mounting passion, harshly 
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bids him hold his peace: how should the gods honour the open 
enemy of their altars and laws? With this thought he hardens 
himself : the gods must needs be on his side. No: the truth is, as 
he gathers it from muttered expressions of dissatisfaction which 
have reached his ears, that there are secretly disaffected subjects, 
and by them the watchmen have been bribed—thus he consistently 
applies what he had declared, 221 seq., to be the only conceivable 
supposition—and hereupon he goes into a moral declamation against 
the corrupting influence of money—in all this going wide astray 
from the true character and motives of the act. At last, however, 
his enemies have given him an opportunity of which he will not be 
slow to avail himself ; and he declares with an oath that the watch- 
men shall die by a death of lingering torture, unless they bring be- 
fore him the doer of this deed. 

In strong contrast to this impetuous harangue, so thoroughly wide 
of the mark, are the quiet gibes of the watchman, as conscious of 
his innocence, he stands there with his provoking effrontery. Glad 
to have come off with a whole skin, he withdraws, vowing that Creon 
shall never more set eyes on him: Creon also returns into the palace, 
and the Chorus, whom Creon’s stern rebuff had put to silence, is 
left alone, and strikes up— 

The First Stasimon, 332—375, in which it extols the wonderful 
inventiveness and power of the human intellect, by which man has 
made all things subject to himself, death only excepted, but which 
often leads him astray to his own hurt.—As the Chorus at present is 
entirely ignorant of the author and motives of the deed, the Poet 
makes the sentiments and reflexions quite general, in the inter- 
ment of Polynices great audacity has been shown, and disregard of 
the Jaws of the state. Hence, at the close, the Chorus expresses the 
wish never to hold any kind of communion with the despiser of the 
laws. A significant expression; for the spectator acquainted with 
the true state of the case, will be reminded that there are also 
divine laws which must ever be kept holy, and will feel in these 
words an application to Creon also, though this of course was far 
from the intention of the Chorus.—Scarcely is the wish uttered, 
when (376 seq.) one of the Choreutze, with lively surprise, sees the 
watchman returning with Antigone in his custody. 

Second Epeisodion, 384—581. Triumphantly, the watchman pro- 
duces the culprit, happily detected in the act. ‘T'o Creon, who just 
then issues from the palace, the man relates in his loquacious way, 
taking good care to put his merits conspicuously foremost, that An- 
tigone was caught in the act of tending the dead body. Visibly 
disconcerted—for he could not but feel ashamed as he thought with 
himself how entirely he had been out in his calculations—Creon de- 
sires to learn the whole process of the affair: and the watchman 
relates that a storm having arisen about noon, which for a long time 
hid the prospect over the plain, when this cleared up, Antigone was 
observed ; how, with a bitter ery at the sight of the body laid bare 
again of the dust with which it had been covered, and with impreca- 
tions on those who had done this, she covered it anew, and then 
poured out the customary libations—for the sake of which we are to 
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suppose her to have now returned. Seized by the watchmen, she 
undauntedly confessed what she had done. Creon asks her whether 
she owns the deed: she assents with a brevity which forms a 
striking contrast to the prolixity of the watchman. Him Creon dis- 
misses, and turning to her, asks whether she was aware of his pro- 
hibition, To this also she answers in the affirmative, and states 
her motives clearly and sharply : Higher than Creon’s enactments in 
her account are the eternal, inviolable laws of the gods, which 3 
the sacred duties men owe to the dead. Death would to her be rather 
gain, as the end of her sorrows; to leave her brother unburied, 
would be indeed a bitter grief. If Creon thinks her conduct foolish, 
she is content to be a fool in a fool’s judgment. 

The Chorus disapproves of the maiden’s defiant bearing against 
the head of the state; but Creon, presuming upon his superiority, 
and piqued by Antigone’s audacity, is more and more hurried away 
by his passion: blind to all other considerations, especially pro- 
voked that a weak woman should have dared to disobey him, he 
remarks that Antigone shall soon find herself forced to yield. Let 
her be ever so near akin to him, she and Ismene shall not escape a 
shameful death. For Ismene, too, by her frantic behaviour within 
the house, of which he now bethinks him, has betrayed herself as 
her sister’s accomplice, wherefore he orders her to be brought 
before him. 

Briefly, and with entire composure, Antigone asks whether Creon 
desires more than her death. On his declaring that that will con- 
tent him, she is urgent for a speedy execution of the sentence : once 
for all, their differences are irreconcilable ; it is impossible that 
they should ever be brought to think alike. Those present, indeed, 
she well knows, think with her ; but fear holds them tongue-tied—so 
little has the censure expressed by the Chorus shaken her conviction 
of the unassailable righteousness of her cause. When Creon, on 
the contrary, maintains that she stands alone with her principles, 
and has been guilty of an impiety against the noble Eteocles, she 
declares that Hades knows no difference, and both are her brothers: 
she cannot share the hatred against Polynices: her nature is to 
love. To cut short the unprofitable altercation, Creon sarcastically 
bids her take herself off, and her love with her, since love she must, 
to the other world ; as long as he lives, no woman shall be master. 

Meanwhile the Chorus (526 seq.) announces the approach of 
Ismene drowned in tears. Asked by Creon, who opens upon her 
with an address full of reproaches, and treats her guilt as proved, 
whether she also acknowledges it, the loving sister replies that if 
Antigone will allow it, she is equally guilty with her sister. An- 
tigone breaks in with the declaration, that neither had Ismene been 
willing, nor had she desired her, to take part in the act. Ismene, 
with touching earnestness, entreats her at any rate to let her die 
with her, for how can she bear to live deprived of her? She would 
fain, if only by her death, appease the Manes of her brother ; in 
heart, at least, partner in the deed, she equally deserves punishment. 
But Antigone, with inexorable harshness, puts aside all her en- 
treaties with a flat refusal. 
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In silent amazement Creon has listened; and smothering with 
words the shame he feels at the thought of having been again so en- 
tirely deceived in his construction of. Ismene’s behaviour in the 
house, declares that both sisters are beside themselves; so little is 
he capable of comprehending Antigone’s lofty resolution, and Is- 
mene’s noble readiness to share her fate. Then Ismene brings for- 
ward a new motive for revoking his sentence, a motive as yet not 
touched upon, and which Creon himself has left altogether un- 
heeded— Would he then, she asks, put to death the betrothed bride 
of his son? Antigone herself, altogether absorbed by the duty to- 
wards her brother, has hitherto not given a thought to the tender 
ties which might have bound her to life. With the coarse reply, 
that women enough are to be had to beget children by, and that he 
does not choose to have bad wives for sons of his, Creon puts Is- 
mene to silence : whereupon, at last, the Chorus takes heart to ask, 
Is it then really his purpose to deprive his son of his bride? 
“ Hades,” he replies, “ has stopt this marriage ;” and scornfully cuts 
short all further remonstrance by ordering the servants to keep the 
maidens in close custody. But little as he chooses to confess it to 
himself, the very fact of his not ordering the sentence to be exe- 
cuted immediately, betrays the secret misgiving which comes over 
him at the mention of the relation in which his only son stands to 
Antigone. 

Second Stasimon 582—630. With the crisis of Antigone’s fate we 
are at the turning-point at which Creon’s aberrations, persisted in, 
must needs issue in desperate obduracy and infatuation. Accord- 
ingly, the Chorus in its sublime ode contemplates the power and the 
origin and issue of “Arn in the doings of man. When this has once 
seized upon a family, it goes on renewing itself from generation to 
generation (compare the expression, 379 seq., pointing the same 
way) even to its utter extermination. So is it now in the house of 
CEdipus, whose last offspring is here given over to death through the 
reckless purpose of an infatuated mind. Suddenly, the ode turns to 
Zeus, the eternal Ruler in the serene realms of light, who sways the 
destiny of mortals,—in brilliant contrast to the impotent transgres- 
sions of men which are engendered by “Arn, i.e. the infatuation which 
springs from guilt and entails ever fresh guilt and misery. The 
- fountain-head of this “Arn is in man’s daring opposition to Zeus. 
And this attempt comes from the demented levity and recklessness 
with which the gods possess those whom they would punish and 
destroy, insomuch that evil seems to them to be good. Then the 
"arn follows close behind.— 

As the First Stasimon lauded the happy power of the human 
intellect, but without concealing its perilous liability to abuse, so 
here the Chorus is led by the further development of the drama to 
the consideration of that renitency on man’s part against the Divine 
government which can issue only in his destruction. If this train of 
thought is suggested in the first instance by the case of Antigone, 
certain it is that the latter half especially of the ode is suitable only 
for Creon, however little the Chorus itself may contemplate such an 
application of its thoughts. It was, after all, by Creon’s irepBacia 
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of the divine laws that Antigone was led to this breach of civil 
obedience. Indeed, the Poet himself prompts us to this reference: 
thus 604. 616, his choice of the word dydpay, not avOowrwy, is un- 
questionably studied and intentional: and the same design is obvious 
in his representation of the Olympian king in opposition to the 
earthly ripayvocg. Antigone, far from offending against Zeus, has 
him altogether on her side (76 seq., 446. 912 seq., 934), the wzrep- 
Basia is on Creon’s part, 485 seq., 658. 1040 seq. Hence to 
Antigone and her doroy mavotpynpa the Kovpdvoo towreg ( Antistr. 
2) can have no application ; nay, she herself from the first distinctly 
surveyed the consequences of her act, and in the prologue was im- 
pressively warned of them ; cf. 456 seq. No concealment did she 
desire, and to its full extent she attains what duty demanded of her 
—[no adrara xovgovéwy ipwrwy in her case]. Creon, on the con- 
trary, in the “hope” of carrying his point does follow a covgovooe 
Epwe, until at last he is made to feel the destruction to which it has 
wiled him: to him most truly rd caxdy iddxer ioOAdy, in his head- 
strong eagerness to uphold his authority as a ruler and his fancied 
honour as a man. For this reason it is that the Poet leaves him 
present on the stage during this ode (626 seq.), that reflexions, 
appropriate to all, and not intended by the speakers to have a 
special reference to him, may reach his ear, and recall him to 
the right way. The delay moreover in the execution of the 
sentence, and the scene with Hzmon, which Ismene’s mention of 
him has rendered necessary, are meant to give him further space 
for consideration and one more impulse in the right direction, that if 
it be possible he may yet come to himself. Only when it is evident 
that all is preached to deaf ears does the first blow descend, the 
first instalment of the punishment demanded by the "Ary of a man 
given up to obduracy. 

Third Epeisodion 631—790. Heemon enters, and it is immediately 
seen that the Chorus was right in its surmise that he comes filled 
with grief at the intelligence of the threatened loss of his beloved. 
To Creon’s question, addressed to him with fatherly mildness— 
“Surely thou art not come in wrath at hearing of the redcia Whgog 
—the sentence past recall?” by which expression he means to fore- 
stall and overrule all remonstrance—Hemon makes answer, appa- 
rently with entire resignation to his father’s will. Creon, deceived 
by the forced expressions of his son, who feels that he must 
approach him with the utmost wariness, infers too much from them, 
and reckoning upon an unreserved submission, goes into an ela- 
borate exposition of the motives and grounds of his proceeding, 
as he had done in the first Epeisodion with the Chorus. He com- 
mends Hzemon, encourages him to hold fast to bis avowed principle 
of placing the will of his father above all other considerations, and 
warns him against falling away from the dictates of reason for the 
sake of a worthless woman: and thereupon, in the feeling of assured 
victory, and in order to deaden the voice of the heart in Hzemon, 
expatiates, as his manner is, in beautiful common-places: by these 
plausible generalities evading the calm consideration of the case in 
all its bearings. This girl, since she alone has dared to put herself 
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in opposition to him, must take the consequences: the punishment 
once for ali threatened he cannot revoke without proclaiming him- 
self a liar in the presence of all the city: the ruler who would have 
his subjects to be obedient, must first of all be strict with his own 
household: disobedience, be the ruler’s order what it may, is never 
to be tolerated. And then, a string of beautiful reflexions on the 
blessings which spring from obedience both in war and peace, and 
the mischievous consequences of disobedience. In the conclusion, the 
indignation, which all this while has been kept down with an effort, 
breaks out with violence: a woman, of all persons, to have had the 
audacity to resist his will ! 

The Chorus, as in duty bound, is ready with its approbation of 
these in themselves praiseworthy maxims on impartiality and obedi- 
ence to law and authority. And now Heemon has to act the same 
part in opposition to Creon as Ismene had acted in expostulating 
with her sister. Without knowing any thing of Antigone’s defence 
of herself before Creon, he once more urges upon his father the 
considerations which ought to induce him to retrace his steps: 
while his admonitions, being put, for less offensiveness, in the form 
of gnomes and general reflexions, are such both in form and matter 
as would strongly remind the spectator of what Creon himself had 
said, with quite a different view, to Antigone and the Chorus, 
470 sqq. 

Calmly and modestly Heemon seeks to arrest the judgment pro- 
nounced against Antigone, leaving entirely out of view his own per- 
sonal connexion with her. Rather, his address, which he makes as 
indirect and as little personal as possible, and which for the most 
part is made up of apophthegms of poets well known to the audience, 
seems to be dictated solely by a son’s anxious regard for his father’s 
good. He earnestly and feelingly gives his father to understand 
how decidedly the popular voice is against him, gently points out the 
danger of persisting in a course opposed to the feelings of the com- 
munity at large, and counsels his father to reverse his decision, 
since it is never a disgrace, when one has committed a mistake, to 
retrace one’s steps in deference to better counsels, A discreet, well- 
advised mind is the greatest boon accorded by the gods to man, 

The Chorus again humbly ventures to suggest that Creon would 
do well to avail himself of the good in Hzemon’s counsel. But 
though this is coupled with admonition to Hemon, that he too 
should lay his father’s words to heart, the suggestion incenses 
Creon, and an altercation begins between father and son, which at 
every step assumes a more passionate character; while Creon 
vehemently scouts the notion of the city’s prescribing laws to him: 
for rod Kparovyrog 7 wodtc vopiZerat is the tyrant’s axiom. In fine, 
he threatens that Antigone shall be put to death forthwith at his 
side, before his eyes—a menace which in the event is literally ful- 
filled in a way he little boded of. On Heemon’s rushing off from 
the stage in violent excitement and with words fraught with por- 
tentous meaning, the Chorus in vain warns Creon of the disastrous 
consequences to be apprehended from a youthful mind smarting 
under the sense of wrong: Creon will have both the maidens put to 
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death. Reminded, however, by the Chorus’s pertinent question, 
‘‘ Must Ismene too die?” that the cases of the two sisters were not 
the same, he presently recollects himself: Ismene shall not suffer, 
Antigone shall undergo the full penalty of the law. So his sense of 
justice demands: but as in his over-haste he was led to couple 

Ismene with her, so here once more was an opportunity afforded 
him for reflecting whether he was not acting precipitately in other 
respects, But dpacayri waGeiv is his law, and only the manner of 
death is now altered. She shall be immured alive in the sepulchral 
vault of the Labdacidee: for, though he is little conscious of his 
wavering purpose, and likes to parade his severity and to make a 
show of even more ruthlessness than he really feels, he is nevertheless 
sensible of a secret touch of dread at the thought of bringing a 
piacpa upon the city. But in bitter derision of the unhappy 
maiden and her professed reverence for the inhabitants of the 
unseen world, he again stifles the first stirrings of remorse in his 
bosom. 

- As Hemon by his rupture with his father seems to have suffered 
his love for Antigone to prevail over filial duty, the Chorus, in the 
third Stasimon, 781—805, sings the might of Love—that all-subduing 
instinct which, even where the highest laws of human life are in 
collision, can mix itself up in the conflict, demand to be heard, and 
assert its power. 

Fourth Epeisodion, 806—943. The sight of Antigone as she comes 
forth from her durance, led by her guards, draws tears of pity even 
from the old men of the Chorus. Here we have first Kopparixa, 
806—881, consisting of lyrics axd oxnvi¢ sung by Antigone, to 
which the Chorus responds in less excited rhythms. Sympathizing 
as it does with the heroine, it nevertheless, with ail the coolness it 
can assume, blends gentle remonstrance and reproof with its 
attempts at consolation and encouragement. Antigone herself can- 
not now contemplate unmoved the parting with life. Firm and im- 
passive as marble in the execution of her sacred duty, and proof 
against the softer emotions of the woman, she now lets it be seen 
that there beats within her a warm heart, not inaccessible to the 
natural feelings of youth; and we appreciate the greatness of the 
sacrifice she is making on the altar of duty when we see that she 
feels the sweetness of life, and cannot forego it without a bitter pang 
of regret. Sophocles is partial to these unexpected turns and con- 
trasted phases of character; he likes to let his characters suddenly 
show themselves, so to say, on an opposite side under quite a new 
aspect. Thus Ismene, who, before the act of Antigone, was soft 
and pusillanimous, afterwards offers herself with magnanimous com- 
posure to share in the conseqtences of the deed. 

Bitter complaints break forth from Antigone, that she, the bride, 
unwedded, must go down alive into Hades (Str. 1). The Chorus 
would have her even extract comfort from the thought that by 
dying such a death she is distinguished from all other mortals. 
This expression awakes in Antigone the remembrance of Niobe 
hardened into stone (Antistr.1). But in thus likening herself to the 
daughter of a god, she seems to exalt herself unduly ; for this the 
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Chorus administers a gentle reproof, which however is softened by 
the admission that to share a godlike fate is indeed a high glory. 
She complains (Str. 2) that she is derided; for all that she con- 
templated was the hideousness of the fate she shares with Niobe. 
Accordingly, with the sublime utterance of despair and utter 
desolation, she apostrophises the city of her fathers and its dwell- 
ers, adjuring them at least to bear witness to the dreadful end 
designed for her. The Chorus reminds her that she has wilfully 
offended against Diké, but here again, to soften the censure, it allows 
that she lay under the weight of an inborn dry. From this point 
(Antistr. 2) all Antigone’s thoughts are with her kindred who have 
gone before, whose disastrous fate is persecuting her likewise. The 
Chorus hereupon does honour to the piety of Antigone’s act, but 
still—though here it is forming a clearer estimate of the merits of 
the case than before—it cannot justify the conscious and deliberate 
violation of the authority of the magistrate. Henceforth, Antigone, 
holding the Chorus incapable of entering into the grandeur of her 
sentiments, vouchsafes not another word to them, and in conclusion 
(Epode) bewails her hard fate that she must depart from life 
abandoned by all the world. 

During these lamentations the fate of Antigone is delayed, and 
Creon has still time given him for repentance. Now (886) he comes 
on the stage, and with a foreed passion assumed to stifle the voice 
within, commands that there be no more lingering. Already he has 
ordered that some small supply of food shall be given with her—by 
this empty formality seeking to avert the guilt of her blood; and 
now, ill at ease with himself, he is constrained, with a further abate- 
ment of his harsh manner, to add, that Antigone has forfeited the 
right to continue with the dwellers in this upper world; let her die 
or live in her tomb-prison; he is guiltless. To be consistent with 
himself and true to his word, he practises this shallow self-decep- 
tion, and attempts to settle matters with his conscience. It also 
springs from the compunctious visitings by which ever and anon his 
heart is stirred within him, that whereas in the first instance the 
punishment was to be death by stoning in the sight of all the people, 
and then afterwards he had threatened to put her to death in the 
presence of Hzemon, from this again he comes, as of after-thought, 
to the expedient of shutting her up alive in the tomb, with forbear- 
ance of all other violence. 

Antigone’s connected farewell speech (891—928) turns principally 
on her speedy arrival among her beloved in the world beneath, and 
the welcome they will assuredly give her. Of this too she is sure, 
that all who think aright will acknowledge that she has done well, 
although this is the reward she reaps:—nay, the gods themselves 
have deserted her, else why did they not interpose to stay the execu- 
tion of her punishment? (a slight hint, this, preparatory for the 
immediately following scene, in which the interpres Deorum makes his 
appearance.) In the firm assurance of her righteous cause she 
curses Creon: may he suffer as sore punishment as he has done her 
sore wrong! (So likewise Eurydice, Cidipus, Ajax, curse before 
their death, and their curse is not without effect ) For the last 
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time, the Chorus in the gentlest manner seeks to move Creon toa 
change of purpose: but he insists on Antigone’s instant removal, 
and she for the last time repeats that all her crime was this, that 
she did what piety demanded of her; that she suffers ry eboeBiay 
oeBicaca. So she leaves the stage with all the unshaken firmness 
with which in the prologue she entered it. How very different 
Creon’s exit ! 

Fourth Stasimon, 944—987. <A solemn death-lay, with which the 
Chorus accompanies Antigone’s departure. The fundamental thought 
is, that to the might of destiny all must bow. And here the same 
Chorus which had before coldly disallowed Antigone’s comparison of 
herself with Niobe, now roused to more lively sympathy, carries out 
this idea in three instances of heroines and herves who, like her, 
were forced, however nobly born or mighty in station and power, to 
exchange the light of day for imprisonment in a sepulchral vault or 
rock-hewn grave. 

In these instances, apart from the likeness of the end, the 
situation of the persons is very dissimilar. Danaé and Cleopatra, 
with her sons, suffer innocently, like Antigone. Not so, in the 
intermediate instance, Lycurgus: he, it is emphatically marked, 
sinned with a high hand against Dionysos, and therefore was laid in 
rocky bonds to rave out his impotent frenzy. In him, surely, we 
have rather a counterpart to Creon, who trampled under foot the 
sacred duties of religion. Haply, in this picture, he might yet 
recognise himself, and recoil affrighted from his doom. The poet, in 
this instance, would give the spectator an ominous hint of what is to 
follow ; the Chorus must speak to the conscience of Creon ; only, in 
its humble and submissive way, this must be done covertly, and, 
so to say, under an allegory. 

Fifth Epeisodion, 988—1114. Led by the hand of a young boy, 
the blind old priest and seer, Tiresias, appears, and is reverently 
received by Creon. Nay, Creon’s acknowledgment that Tiresias’s 
counsel, which he has always followed, has never failed to be for his 
good, awakes the hope that the seer’s earnest admonitions will come 
to good effect in this instance also. Tiresias makes known the wrath 
of the gods, whose altars are defiled by birds and beasts of prey, 
trailing with them the pollution of their unholy repast on the 
mangled remains of Polynices, so that the gods will accept thence 
neither prayer nor offering ; therefore let Creon, the author of this 
calamity, desist from his irreligious determination. But scarcely 
has Creon heard a hint of his revoking his measures against Polynices 
and Antigone, when his wrath blazes up, and there is an end of the 
pious awe he has just professed to entertain for the holy interpreter 
of the willof the gods. As from the first he suspected the watchmen 
to have been bribed, so here he taxes Tiresias with being in league 
with his opponents, just in the same way as Sophocles afterwards, in 
the (dipus Tyr., makes Cidipus represent to himself that Creon is 
acting a base, selfish part in concert with the seer. Incensed 
beyond measure, Creon swears that nothing shall induce him to 
swerve from his purpose ; the hyperbole in which, driven headlong 
by his passion, he expresses this determination,—though, dismayed at 
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his own expression, he seeks to give it another turn,—is a mere blas- 
phemous defiance of Zeus himself, just as he had before derided the 
gods of the infernal world. The bitter taunt thrown out against 
Tiresias, that even the mightiest (ot woAXd devoi) come to their 
destruction, when with plausible words they dress up their own 
selfish purposes, gives a portentous significance to the close of his 
speech, verified as it is in the sequel with a eutting irony in the 
person who speaks it. 

In the short altercation which thereupon ensues, when Tiresias, as 
Hzemon above, remarks upon the high importance of a discreet and 
well-advised mind, Creon, for a moment, seems to collect himself, and 
to be willing to treat the suggestions of the seer with becoming awe. 
But though he cannot deny that 'Tiresias’s counsel for the sacrifice 
of Megareus had procured him the sovereignty, the thought again 
rising in his mind of the noted avarice of the seers as a class 
presently thrusts aside all calm reflection. In the end, Tiresias also 
(as in Cid. Tyr.), falls into a passion, and prophesies, in solemn 
words, what sacrifices Creon will next have to make in atonement for 
the impiety of which he has been guilty against Polynices and An- 
tigone. Not only shall the voice of wailing fill his house, but the 
whole city shall be drawn with him into the impending destruction. 
As he departs, he counsels Creon to get a quieter tongue, and a more 
understanding heart. 

The Chorus breaks the painful silence by reminding the king that 
Tiresias was never known to speak other than the truth, Creon is 
forced to assent: a horror suddenly comes over him: the distinct, 
infallible exposure of his double transgression, and of the punishment 
awaiting him, has thrown his obstinacy, already wavering, éntirely 
off its balance. In words, indeed, he wavers still. Hastily he surveys 
the consequences of his proceeding : and the same proud, overbearing 
despot, who harshly silenced the most deferential remonstrances of 
the Chorus, now that it speaks decidedly all at once throws himself 
into its arms, and unreservedly promises to do whatever it shal] bid 
him. Thus the two extremes meet,—stubborn self-will, and utter pros- 
tration of all self-reliance. What Creon himself bade Antigone lay 
to heart, 473, seq., that same is now exemplified in his own person : 
ra oxAno dyay dpovnpara Iimrey padtora, kai roy éyxparétoraroy 
Lidnpoy ... Opavolivra kai payévra mreior av eicidore. He submits 
to bury Polynices, to release Antigone, because—even now he con- 
soles himself with a gnome—there is no fighting against necessity. 
With an eager haste, which betrays the commotion within, he gives 
his attendants orders to proceed to the burial, and departs to put his 
own hand to the work, with the reflection, it may, after all, be best to 
hold fast the once established laws ali the days of one’s life. 

The Chorus, surrendering itself to the hope that Creon’s change of 
purpose is not yet too late, in a cheerful ode of hyporchematie 
character, 1115—1154, which reflects a peculiar irony upon the 
parodos, invokes the guardian god of Thebes to appear for the 
deliverance of his own city by taking away the guilt by which it is 
polluted. 

Exodos, 1154—end. Immediately after the last glimmer of hope 
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one of Creon’s attendants hurries in with the intelligence that the 
prophecies of Tiresias have quickly fulfilled themselves on Creon. 
The messenger is in the act of relating how Hemon has laid violent 
hands on his own life, when Creon’s wife, Eurydice, enters. She 
was coming forth, about to betake herself in her distress with 
prayers to Pallas, when the woful words of the messenger reached 
her ears: whereupon she draws near, and insists upon an undis- 
guised account of all that has taken place. Upon this we have the 
circumstantial description of the burial of Polynices, which was first 
taken in hand; which done, they proceeded to the sepulchre. One 
of the attendants heard the sound of lamentation, and Creon, ap- 
prised of this, and approaching nearer, thought he heard the 
voice of Heemon. With a ery of horror he ordered his attendants to 
force an opening into the vault. Here they found Antigone, hanging 
by the neck, dead, Hemon holding her clasped in his embrace. 
And now Creon entered, and with humble penitence implored Heemon 
to come forth. But the son glared wildly on him, with a look of 
abhorrence, and, without a word, in raving madness drew his sword 
against his father. But Creon having swerved from the stroke,—for 
the poet would reserve him for yet heavier calamity,—Hemon, 
enraged with himself at the impious attempt of which he had been 
guilty, plunged his sword into his own bosom, and fell, with dying 
arms clasping his beloved, their union thus consummated in Hades. 
The motive assigned to Hemon’s suicide is finely conceived, and, 
psychologically considered, is most true to nature. Not in senti- 
mental despair for the loss of his beloved, does the unhappy youth 
lay hands on himself, but in remorse at having been betrayed for a 
moment into an impious attempt against the life of his father. 

Without a word, Eurydice withdraws. The Chorus is on the 
point of following after her into the palace, together with the mes- 
senger, lest perchance she should make some rash attempt upon her 
own life, when Creon comes on the stage with Hzemon’s dead body 
in his arms. The Chorus, therefore, remains. 

Concluding Kommos, 1261—1347, consisting of lyrics amd oxnvitg 
with trimeters intermixed. Utterly overcome with remorse, Creon 
loudly bewails the aberration of mind which hurried him into the 
infatuated measures through which his son has perished. Mean- 
while an é%ayyeAog comes from the house with the report of new 
disasters. Eurydice could not survive the loss of her last re- 
maining son. Then, by means of the ixcixAnpa, the corpse of the 
ill-fated woman is rolled out, in the same posture in which she fell by 
her own hand: and so, in the midst of the calamities brought about 
by him, new sorrows pitilessly heap themselves upon Creon’s head ; 
while the Exangelos, without concealment, unsparingly tells of the 
curse which Eurydice, with her last breath, imprecated upon the 
murderer of her sons. Creon willingly confesses that he alone bears 
all the guilt, and earnestly intreats the Chorus, in pity to a wretch 
to whom death cannot come too soon, to bear him home into the 
palace, away from the sight of all men. The Chorus, while preparing 
to comply with his request, expresses, in the concluding anapeests, 
the lessons which have been dreadfully illustrated before its eyes:— 
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The welfare of man depends mainly on the possession of a right mind. 
Vo man must dare to set at nought the rights of the gods. A proud, 
haughty spirit, and a boastful tongue, provoke chastisements, which lead 
the sinner, too late, to his right mind. 

This fundamental idea, which is in manifold ways inculeated in the 
process of the drama, is specially exhibited in the collision of two 
compact and rigorous characters, as representatives and champions 
of opposed interests, The conflict is between the natural rights of 
humanity and the mandate of the civil ruler, which attempts to 
overrule the instinctive dictates of nature. In the end, the former 
are at all points triumphant, and so this truth is impressively vin- 
dicated :—The statesman who, in the consciousness of his power, attempts 
to bear down by his ordinances the holy unwritten laws of humanity, 
thereby infallibly brings upon himself defeat and ruin ; the civil rights can 
flourish only in unison with the divine. 


3. The characters of the two representatives of the conflicting 
principles are, from the first, so sustained, that they of necessity lead 
to one, and only one issue of the drama. In every way the poet has 
taken care that all our sympathy and admiration shall fall to the lot 
of the protagonist. 

Antigone is a high-spirited, heroic virgin, in her keen, trenchant, 
unbending nature, her father’s true child: harsh and peremptory 
to all who do not think as magnanimously and act as decidedly as she 
does :—in her feelings, all the more sensitive and easily wounded, 
by reason of the oppression and contumely which have embittered 
her younger years. Her indomitable resolution, which never for a 
moment wavers, is by no means the obstinacy of a mind which finds 
pleasure in setting itself in opposition to the ruler or the law; it 
springs from the deeply moral instincts of a heart which Creon’s 
arbitrary violence has revolted to the uttermost. 

In burying her brother, notwithstanding the prohibition, she 
follows the natural voice of her heart: he is dead as well as Eteocles, 
and towards the dead she knows no other law, than that which 
enjoins the sacred duty of paying the last honours to the lifeless 
remains of one’s kindred; the political rights of the hostile brothers 
concern not her, and this is a question she never once touches upon, 
But the firmer the ground on which with fullest consciousness she 
stands immoveable, the more must her magnanimous spirit disdain 
communion with characters of a less exalted nature. Once dis- 
appointed in Ismene, she repels that gentle and not ungenerous 
spirit from all further conference: once for all, Ismene is found a 
traitress to her brother, rpodoto’ aXioxerat, and her own truthful- 
ness will not tolerate that she who would take no part in the deed 
should be allowed to share in its consequences. Antigone is the 
bride of Hemon, but, entirely given up to her duty towards her 
brother and the gods of the world beneath, she forgets her beloved. 
But when the demands of duty have been satisfied, and she must be 
cut off from the land of the living, then indeed the youthful bride 
has time to contemplate the horrors of the death which awaits her. 
Such care has the Poet taken that the pure womanliness and tender- 
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ness of her lofty soul shall also have their full expression: thereby 
at the same time setting in its full light the greatness of her sacri- 
fice. 

That Antigone by fulfilment of a sister’s duty offends against an 
enactment of the state, is the fault of the man whose unreflecting 
vehemence has brought her into a situation in which she must 
choose between the civil penalty and the wrath of her brother and 
the gods. Her choice could not waver: Creon has no right to debar 
her from her sacred duties (48), and, as Heemon shows, not even the 
voice of the people, much less of the gods, sanctions what Creon 
demands. To her the higher command is of higher account than 
man’s arbitrary will: in the proud consciousness of pleasing the 
gods, she will not hear of concealment, she scorns the suggestion to 
be cautious. She could not comply with the law of man’s enacting, 
but she could unresistingly submit to the penalty of transgression, 
and by her death she at once satisfies all that the most rigid 
upholder of the claims of the civil ruler could demand, and magnifies 
no less the authority of the divine law. Dramatically, however, 
this end of the heroine is of high importance, as drawing after it the 
utter ruin of Creon. That word of his, rotr’ tywy dravr’ Exyw, is 
awfully verified. The politically-dangerous consequences of her 
victory over the order of the magistrate are sufficiently set forth in 
the cool, dispassionate animadversions of the Chorus; otherwise, all 
is for Antigone—the voice of the citizens, the will of the gods, who 
avouch her pious observance of the dypamra caogadhh vopuipa (454), 
and, though her body succumbs, invest her in her death with a 
spiritual glory by which her cause remains victorious, 

The other persons serve one and all to unfold the character of 
Antigone, whose ideal elevation is rendered the more strikingly con- 
spicuous by her environment, which nowhere rises above the level of 
the ordinary. Before the deed, she is confronted with Jsmene, a 
gentle, submissive soul, who knows not how to contend against 
the might of the ruler, and, though acknowledging that the right is 
with Antigone, recoils from the thought of going counter to the law, 
and yet, when the deed is done, lovingly claims a share in its conse- 
quenees, Like Chrysothemis beside Electra, so she beside Antigone 
is meant only to exalt by contrast the heroism of her sister: this 
object being attained, she is withdrawn from the scene, and no 
further mention is made of her. Even Hamon, though a brave 
spirit, is by no means a match for the elevation of his beloved. 

In Creon we find a man involved from the outset in an error of 
judgment which, step by step, assumes a more heinous character of 
positive misdoing. The hastiness and harshness with which, in the 
same night which witnessed the breaking up of the enemy from be- 
fore Thebes, he issues a proclamation that the dead body of his own 
sister’s son shall be abandoned to the beasts and birds of prey, was 
unmagnanimous, seeing that Polynices has atoned by his death for 
his offence against his country : there was no law to oblige Creon to 
dishonour the senseless corpse, and to shut against the Puy7 the 
gates of Hades. On the contrary, he finds when it is too late that 
in so doing he has sinned against rove ca@sorarag vdpovc (1068). 
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But Creon’s edict was also irreligious: he ought before all else to 
have thought of the gods, as the Chorus, in its parodos, with the 
natural tact of right feeling, speaks of the duty of public thanks- 
givings for the deliverance. Further, it was precipitate, that with- 
out consultation or advice he should set himself to enforce his own 
despotie will by threats of severest punishment, even convoking an 
extraordinary assembly only to provide for the watching over the 
execution of his orders ; and altogether unthinking, in his entire 
forgetfulness of the sisters, and of the sacred duty incumbent on 
them ; and this, although they were living under the same roof 
with him. Far from having any intention of maliciously wounding 
the feelings of the sisters, he did not even give them a thought: on 
the contrary, it is evident from expressions of his on various occa- 
sions, that his first edict as ruler was intended to make his political 
opponents feel the whole weight of his power; as indeed his direc- 
tions to the Chorus proceed upon the suspicion that persons who are 
in secret his enemies would attempt to transgress his command. 
For this reason, in fact, it is that Sophocles in this play represents 
Creon as only now for the first time invested with the sovereign 
power ; because, as Aischylus expresses it, ac rpaxyde borig av 
véov xpary. Creon himself, indeed, persuades himself in his apapria 
that his measures are dictated by justice, by care for the state and 
for the due maintenance of the authority of its supreme head, nay, 
by the gods themselves : whence he is all the more stiff-necked in 
enforeing his will, which, in his unhappy delusion, he believes to be 
in accordance with the will of the gods. With sophistical special 
pleading, he puts in the most plausible way the reasons for his edict, 
and labours to secure to himself the approbation of the weak old 
men who form the Chorus. And really it is a strange medley of 
noble with despotic, true and false, that meets us in his any thing 
but dispassionate exposition. At the same time, we seem to have 
an inkling, if only in the excessive cireumstantiality with which he 
enlarges upon his principles, that from the first there is in his mind 
a dim misgiving that his psephisma is unpopular and ungenerous; a 
touch of passion betrays itself the instant he begins to speak of Po- 
lynices, cf. 198 seq. ; and for all his fine speeches about his sole con- 
cern for the good of the state, personal motives will peep out now 
and then. His will is absolute law : the order once issued, it seems 
to him that he cannot retract without disparagement to his honour 
and his dignity asa man. And yet when Antigone was brought be- 
fore him as the offender, at that instant, in the very circumstance 
that her acting such a part had never entered into his calculations, 
he had a golden opportunity afforded him for retracing his steps. 
But instead of making a frank and dignified acknowledgment of his 
aBovXia, he is provoked by Antigone’s vindication of her act into 
greater excesses of passion ; and as often as he finds himself at a loss 
for further arguments in justification of his proceedings, the thought 
that a woman should have dared to resist his will, gives him a sub- 
ject for fierce invectives. Again and again he finds that he has 
been altogether precipitate in his conjectures: he accused the 
watchmen, that they were bribed by his opponents; Ismene, that 
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she was her sister’s accomplice : the seer, that he was instigated by 
the love of filthy lucre: by all these perverse conceits he is urged 
along his fatal way to an extreme of infatuation which must needs 
end in hopeless ruin. In his unthinking eagerness he has reck- 
lessly rent asunder the holy bonds by which families are knit to- 
gether ; and on this, the very first day of his new power, he sees 
the whole happiness of his family rent asunder and destroyed, and 
himself left alone with his most miserable existence, racked by the 
pangs of an unavailing remorse. 

But, for all this, Creon is by no means, radically and on principle, 
a bad and ungodly man: he has not calculated the consequences of 
his command. The poet represents him as a man who, resolved 
rév aplorwy dmrecbar Bovdrsvparwyr, lays down certain infallible 
principles by which his whole conduct shall be unswervingly regu- 
lated, but who, in his narrowness of views, and with his irritable 
temper, in applying his principles falls into dBovAia. No doubt his 
maxims, that the state must honour the friend more than the foe, 
that the statesman must not be withheld by personal relations from 
carrying out his regulations (199 seq., 282, 288, etc.), are true and 
praiseworthy ; but, inconsiderately applied, the best of rights may 
become the worst of wrongs, and in the critical collision of prineiples 
and of characters of equal firmness, every thing depends on a careful 
appreciation of all the circumstances. Even the obsequious Chorus, 
little as it doubts Creon’s absolute right to issue such a prohibition, 
yet in its first reply, cannot altogether suppress a feeling of dissatis- 
faction. In the resistance which the ruler encounters on various 
sides in the progress of the drama, he comes out more and more as 
the despot, the advocate of principles which, above all with Athen- 
ians, must needs exhibit him in a very odious light. He demands, 
in fact, nothing less than that all should be blind instruments of his 
arbitrary will and pleasure ; and in the anxiety and awe with which 
the Choreutz, the watchman, Heemon approach him, it is seen that 
he is a man whom everybody fears ; his so obstinately persisting, 
in spite of all warning, in carrying out his edict against Polynices, 
shows that he regards it as a vital question for his sovereignty. His 
conscience may smite him, but to confess his mistake he is ashamed, 
lest he should thereby expose himself to his enemies, and it is only 
in his wavering modes of acting that the inward feeling involuntarily 
betrays itself; so that saying of the Chorus is entirely suitable to 
him, 76 xaxdv doxeiy ror’ raOhdy rpod Eupev Or gpévacg edo aye 
mpo¢ atray. And whenat last the strokes of fate light upon his arn, then 
he himself deplores gpevwy dvogpdvwv apaprnyara. And thus Creon, 
a character in some respects much resembling Gidipus, in the Aid. 
Tyr., satisfies Aristotle’s requirements for the tragie hero, Poet. 13: 
O pyre apery Oragépwy cai dicavoodyy, pyre 61d kaxiay cai poxOnpiay 
peraBadAwy tig thy dvorvyiav, adda Ot apapriay tiva, TOY by 
peyary Odéy byrwr cai ebruyig. 

The portents of the divine wrath declared by Tiresias, the curse 
which Antigone imprecated upon her oppressor, “ if she suffer wrong- 
fully,” all is fulfilled before our eyes. Even the Chorus, which did 
not let Antigone depart without expressions of sympathy and conso- 
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lation, has at last only words of disapprobation and censure for the 
proud ruler, visibly chastised by the gods,—the man who, when he 
could no longer resist, had only declared that he yielded to neces- 
sity (1106). 

The Chorus, here an exception to the general rule, is not of the 
same sex and age with the protagonist ; whereas in the Electra it is 
composed of virgins friendly to the heroine. But Antigone’s act 
affects the state ; she disregards a prohibition issued by the right- 
ful sovereign, which has the force of a law of the state to those 
who own their subjection. Between her and Creon, who in this pro- 
hibition outsteps his lawful rights, stands the Chorus of the elders of 
Thebes, men who during three whole generations have approved 
themselves as quiet and obedient subjects; staid, sober representa- 
tives of the principle of civil order, to whom, as citizens, peace and 
quietness is above all. Amid the wa@n of the acting persons, the 
Chorus stands there irresolute, narrow, timorous. In its mag- 
nificent odes, indeed, in which the pure wisdom of the poet himself 
speaks by its lips, it takes a higher flight, yet so that it always keeps 
the state in view as the principal object. Certainly the poet did not 
mean to make the views of the Chorus the standard by which our 
judgment should be regulated, so that we should halt between two 
opinions with these apprehensive old gentlemen. This is very 
evident when we observe how, in the first place, quite unacquainted 
with what has taken place in the prologue, they at once fall in with 
Creon’s measures, without the remotest thought of Antigone ; and 
then, having drawn upon themselves a sharp rebuke by their very 
harmless expression of feeling on hearing the watchman’s story 
(278, seq.), are made shy of repeating the offence. Hence, too 
weak to close with the right side of the controversy, they waver 
between the combatants, until the infallible utterances of Tiresias 
give the decisive impulse, and then they feel themselves holding a 


firm vantage-ground on which they can stand firm and take a decided 
part against Creon, 


4. The Antigone was imitated, rather than translated, by L. 
Attius. What liberties he allowed himself in recasting the piece, 
after a fashion which was any thing but an improvement upon the 
fine economy of his original, may be seen in the circumstance that 
he made the watchmen keep guard over the body of Polynices on the 
stage, and seize Antigone, in the act of her pious duty, before the 
eyes of the spectators; a change which involved the sacrifice of 
great beauties of Sophocles. 

Euripides, in his ’Avtiyévn, had made quite a different thing out 
of the materials. He could not bear that the catastrophe should 
leave the whole house of Creon a ruin: could not comprehend 
Antigone’s not summoning her affianced lover to aid her enterprise. 
Accordingly, whereas the love of Antigone and Hzemon, in Sophocles, 
tells very little upon the action, Euripides allows it the widest possible — 
scope ; and, at last, the conflict is reconciled by the marriage of the 
lovers. In league with her lover, she is taken in the act of burying 
the corpse, and being brought before Creon, is about to be for ever 
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parted from Heemon by the father’s requiring that he shall take 
another wife. In the close, however, the god Dionysos effects a revo- 
lution of mind in Creon, and Heemon receives Antigone to wife. So 
the lofty tragedy sinks into the mere drama of common life. In the 
Phoenissee, Euripides has given a different turn to the mythus. 
There Antigone renounces Hzemon, the bridegroom assigned to her 
by Eteocles, in order to bury Polynices, and be her blind father’s 
companion and guide to Colonus. 

From some other, certainly dramatic, source, Hyginus derived his 
Fab. 72: Creon edixit ne quis Polynicen aut qui una venerunt sepul- 
ture traderet, quod patriam oppugnatum venerint, Antigone soror e 
Argia conjux clam noctu Polynicis corpus sublatum in eadem pyra, qua 
Eteocles sepultus est, imposuerunt. Que cum a custodibus deprehense 
essent, Argia profugit, Antigone ad regem est perducta, I[lle eam: 
Hemoni filio, cujus sponsa fuerat, dedit interficiendam. Hoamon amore 
captus patris imperium neglexit et Antigonen ad pastores demandavit 
ementitusque est, se eam interfecisse. Que cum filium procreasset et is ad 
puberem atatem venisset, Thebas ad ludos venit. Hunc Creon rex, quod 
ex draconteo genere omnes in corpore insigne habebant, agnorit. Cum 
Hercules pro Heemone deprecaretur, ut ei ignosceret, non impetrarit : 
Heemon se et Antigonam conjugem interfecit ; et Creon Megaram filiam 
suam Herculi dedit in conjugium: in like manner as Macareus, in the 
olus of Euripidus, kills himself over the dead body of Canace. 

Before the Antigone, Sophocles had brought out thirty-one dramas, 
of which only the Ajax and the Electra remain ; for the assumption 
[Introdue. to Gad. Tyr. p. xxvii.] that the Gad. Tyr. was composed 
before the Antigone must be retracted [on the grounds mentioned 
above, p. 39]. The date of our drama may be gathered from the 
statement in the wwd@eorg of Aristophanes of Byzantium: ¢aci roy 
Loporria Hkwo0ar rijg vy Layp orparnyiac evookinoarra iv ry 
didaccadia rig "Avriyévnc. If this was really so, we are not to 
suppose that it was because they were so delighted with his Antigone 
as a poetical performance, that the poet’s phylete elected him 
along with Pericles and eight other strategi, but rather because 
they so appreciated the wisdom of its political sentiments, its saga- 
cious maxims, its impressive inculeation of evBovdia and obe- 
dience to law and government, and, lastly, its energetic protests 
against tyranny. It is very conceivable, however, that the gram- 
marians, knowing that Sophocles was strategus in the Samian expe- 
ditions (Thue. i. 115, sqq.), and that these were undertaken shortly 
after the first representation, may have merely excogitated that 
result of the Antigone by way of explaining the election of the poet 
to that dignity. Be that as it may, the exact year of the Antigone 
cannot be made out with certainty, so long as we are not informed 
whether Sophocles took part in the first expedition of Pericles against 
Samos, Ol. 84, 4, or not until the second Ol. 85, 1. In the former 
case, the probable year of the first representation would be Ol. 84, 3 
(441), in the latter, 84, 4 (440). The poet would then have reached 
about his fifty-fifth year. 

It sounds strangely enough, what is mentioned by a grammarian in 
Cramer’s Analecta Oxon. iv. 315, that the Antigone is classed among 
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the voOevdpera, Aéyerar yap evar'logawvrog row viov. If we com- 
bine with this the notice of the biographer that Sophocles died sud- 
denly during the rehearsal of the Antigone, we may not improbably 
suppose that the poet, quite at the close of his life, was preparing 
his Antigone for a fresh representation, and that lophon carried out 
his father’s intentions after his decease. Then it might stand thus 
in the didascalise, [wp@ro¢] "lopwyv ’Avriyéyvy. On this supposition, 
it would be likely enough that the interpolation, 909 sqq., came 
from none other than the puypic 'logwy. 


Antig. of Soph. G 


NOTES. 


V. 1—10. Already have thou and I in our closely connected destinies 
been called to undergo afresh in our own ns whatever of calamity 
and shame our father suffered, so that aseltog has been wanting: and 
now here is a new insult designed for us. Hence the iteration in ra 
am’ Oidirov axa 2, ra od Kapa kaka 6, rev iyOpev cara 10. 

1. “O beloved Ismene, thou, as mine own sister, the natural co- 
partner of my sorrows, since the ills we inherit from our father 
touch thee alike with me.” The heart-felt love lies in capa, ef. 899. 
915. Cad. C. 321, in Homer @idn xepartyn: abraded gow enforces 
the leading thought put prominently forward in the rotvdy, since 
the cotywvia cax@v springs from their common parentage: partner 
because sister. To this refers 2 rd az’ Oidivouv caxa, 3 vyv, 6 Ta 
oa xadud caca. So too in Asch. Sept. 1031, Antigone, resolved to 
pay the last honours to the dead body of Polynices, expresses the 
sentiment: dsvoy rd cotvdy omrayxvoy, od mwepixauer, Mnrpdc 
raraivng card dvornvouv marpéc’ Torydp Oédove’ deoyri Kotvwy et 
kaxov Vuyn, Gavorri Caioa ovyydvy ppevi. 

2 seq. “ Knowest thou what (can be named) of the woes from 
(Edipus to usward, what kind of sorrow (there is) that Zeus has failed 
to accomplish upon us?” For ray dm’ Oidimwou caxGy isa brachy- 
logy (see on 1037) for rd Oidiqwov rand, iurepuxéra an’ ixsivou 
vpyy. Antigone, taking into view the multitude of their sorrows, 
begins with 6 re (ov) Zedge redet: but then, as in the highly excited 
state of her feelings the multiplicity of the sorrows which is brought 
out in 4, 5, forces itself upon her regard, she improves upon the 
expression, after the interposed Zedg—xaxwv, with drotoy ovyi 
Zed¢ redet, This mounting anaphora of the 6 re presented itself the 
more naturally, as in v. 2 there was no room left for the negation 
which is fond of putting itself forward with interrogative words, 
whence it attaches itself to d7oiov. In a less impassioned speech 
Sophocles would perhaps have put it thus: dp’ olc@a wot re rwv 
kak@yv, Oroiov ob Zev¢ redei;—(If we write Sri, there would result 
as the principal thought: “ Hast thou become aware that Zeus even 
in our life-time is accomplishing upon us all possible sorrows ?” 
But in the first place Antigone cannot mean to put this question ; 
and, secondly, supposing her to have meant this, and instead of the 
simple d7otovovy ov redti (Exacra redet) to have put it in this more 
animated form (as Cd. T. 1401, see on Ged. C. 1135), the interroga- 
tion does not admit of 67 o0ioyv, since the use of these relative forms 
in direct interrogation—of which in the more ancient writers there 
are only seeming instances, all of which are to be otherwise ex- 
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plained [Kiihner, 837, 4J]—did not find its way into the language 
before Aristotle, and then only gradually.)—Cf. Plat. Menex. 244 bs, 
pepynpern, we (that) eb wabdvrec olay yap (= caxnyv) arédooay. 
Andoe, Myst. 5, 29, \dyoug elroy, wo mporepoy Eiripwy apaprévTwy 
ola Exacrog Erabey (= ra Ecyara). 

3. v@v ért Laoatv, to us twain, who (of the race of Cdipus alone) 
are still in life: in which words Antigone refers to the recent loss of 
their brothers, cf. 58. The article raiy is sufficiently represented 
by vgv. (The other sense mentioned above, “even in our life-time,” 
is false, as Antigone is not speaking of sorrows which have come 
upon others of their race, but of those by which precisely she and 
Ismene are affected. In that case, also, Antigone would be alluding 
even here to the contumely ordered by Creon for the corpse of 
Polynices,as one of the woes that must come “ while we yet live ;” 
but to this she does not come till v. 7.) 

4 seq. Grns Grep, for which one would expect drnody, can neither 
be transformed into its opposite by suppletion of od« (obre ov« a. 
arep), nor by itself be taken in the sense “ si a calamitate discesseris,”’ 
in which sense Soph. would have written dX youg drep—or even, 
“to say nothing of guilty disaster” [Béickh]: this is forbidden by the 
intolerable anaphora, ovre (adrn¢ arep) obre, which it supposes, and 
no less by the thought and the parallelism of the members. We 
understand it thus: otre arng (obdév) arep (toriv), nihil neo triste 
nec erumnosi abest (quicquam), as 583, drag oddéy édXeizet, cf. 
(Ed. T. 1284 1496, so that arep is put adjectively, in which way we 
often find ywoic, ékac, txrég, diya, véogt, mOppw, and the like. Com- 
mon to both series of the caxd, the painful and the shameful, is obdev: 
both are denoted by two expressions to each of them, of which the 
latter is stronger; obdéy dre, nothing that has but the name of 
guilt-incurred calamity; artpov, the ariia which accrues from an 
aisxvvn inflicted upon a person. Before 5 supply again oddéy, so 
that the sentence here, as in 3 é7oioy after 6 rt, takes a fresh start, 
ef. Aj. 1199 seq. Trach. 1058 seq. The bitterness is sharpened by 
the alliteration of the negatives and in dA yeavdy, drng arep, aic- 
xpov, drepov, cf. 50 seq. 972 sqq. (The conjecture ayne¢ arep, 
aZnrov, dvorvxic [Coray, adopted by Erfurdt, Schifer, Wunder] is 
quite a failure.) 

5. As the aAyevdyv and arnooy refer to the loss of their parents, 
by which the sisters were bereft of father’s and mother’s care, so the 
aisxypéy and aripoy to the aicytora iv avOpwrotg Epya of Csdipus, 
and the infamy which the parents transmitted tu the offspring of 
their incestuous union; ef. 49 sqq. Gad, T. 1284, crevaypog, arn, 
Oavaroc, aicxivn, caxkdiv “Oo tori mdvrwy dydpar’, ovdéy Ear’ 
amév. The daughters too have experienced as much of sorrow and 
shame as CEdipus himself, seeing that from the first they have been 
consigned to the arn and the aloyog, cf. 584 seq. Cid. ‘I’. 1493 sqq. 
Cid. C. 532, db’ dra. (Imitating this, Dio Cass. 62, 3, 2, Ti piv yao 
ov Ta@Y aicxiorwy, tid ob rwv adyiorwy memovOaper ; 

6. ov—ovx Srwra. Iteration of the negative (cf. 2 and 3, 4 and 
5) is frequent after interposed sentences, and the like is the case 
with other, especially weaker words, cf. Kriiger, Gr. 67, 11, 3. 
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ZEsch. Ag. 1645, d¢ ob«, éredy) rgd’ EBobdAeveag popoy, Apaca: rée" 
tpyov ovKx érdne. Trach. 1014.—rT@v xaxeév depends on ozroioy, cf. 
on (Ed. C. 355. 694. Kriiger, Gr. 47, 9. n. 5. 

7. Instead of saying cai viv viov ad candy irvyOn pact yao... 
Antigone again uses the livelier form of interrogation.—ravdypw 
wéXet, the collective population of the city (cf. 733. Aj. 844, ravdnnog 
orparoc), consequently ourselves not excepted. 

8. Creon is called with a certain irony 6 orparnydc, because in 
the further progress of the war, after the death of the brothers, he 
succeeded in the first instance to the chief command [Jntrod. p. 40]. 

10. wpds tots >. orelyovra trav é. (= add ray 2.) and, that 
against those whom we love indignities (ef. 2. 6) on the part of those 
who hate us are coming on (185. Phil. 194. El. 374). Antigone’s 
indignant feelings lead her to denote the brother (ot @/Aot) and Creon 
(ot éy@poi) quite generally, and so more forcibly [ pluralis cate- 
gorie)]. The latter, since his cnpvypa, is in her account a declared 
enemy: but Ismene takes the words otherwise, replying in 11—14 © 
to ot pidrot, in 15 syq. to rey éx8peHy, by which she understands the 
besiegers of Thebes. The leading notion is rod¢ gidoug, 10, to which 
Trav éyOody serves only as rhetorical antithesis: cf. on 88. Ed. C, 13. 

ll sqq. pvOos frav, tidings of loved ones (generally; not rav 
piiwy), because by the deaths of the brothers she is bereft of all 
gio. As Antigone opposed the éx@poi to the sete so Ismene 12, 
otre—otre, and so 17. It is only in the case of a proper name (as 
here ‘Avrtyévn) that the older Tragedy allows itself an anapeest in 
the fifth foot. 

13. Svotv—8vo, cf. 55. 170. See on Aj. 267. Cid. T. 261. In this 
collocation, as in the antithesis 14, peg—dewdAq (see on Cid. T. 1), 
there lies an irony of bitter sorrow. Properly speaking, Eteocles 
and Polynices were demAoi adeAgoi: but as each fell by the hand of 
the other, therefore dirAg, in piquant antithesis to pg, is put with 
xepi, as El. 206, Odvaror didtpary xepoty, of Clyteemnestra and 
figisthus ; Pind. Pyth. 2,9, yepi dudbug, of Artemis and Hermes, 
both putting hand to the work. 

15. Cf. on 10, 11. 

16 seq. “I know nothing further (nihil supra deos lacesso, Horat.), 
I know myself neither happier nor unhappier.” 

19. ébéreprov, I brought thee forth. The agitation of spirit under 
which she labours will not let her come at once to the point of 
challenging her sister to take part in her design. In 3] first she 
slightly hints at something there is to be done; in 37 she indirectly 
bespeaks Ismene’s concurrence, in 41 she directly summons her to 
take an active part with her, at last in 72 her own unalterable 
purpose i8 energetically declared. 

20. Sydrois ri x. rros, manifestly thou art restlessly heaving with some 
word: art brooding upon some weighty matter, which is struggling 
for utterance, In caXyaivery, which the ancients explain rera- 
paypévwc gdoovrifey, te BdVove pepipvay, ix BvOod rapacesy (see 
on (Ed. T. 483), cueay, and compare with the Homerie Buacodo- 
pevery, we are not to think either of the way in which the purple- 
snail (kaAxn, 6 KéxA0g Tig TopPipac) is got out of its native depths, 
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or of the process of dying purple. It is merely a more choice ex- 
pression for the Homeric rop@ipercy (moddd, dé pot xpadin 
wépopupe xidyrt, Q. Smyrneeus dorera woppupecce card ppéva, and 
the like), multa movere animo, versare, volvere curarum 
tristis in pectore fluctus, Lucret. 6, 34. 

21. rddov depends on ariuaoac, see on (Ed. C. 49, a8 roy piv 
wporicag (akweoag rod ToAvyveixovg) comes in only by the bye, 
for the sake of giving greater prominence to the antithesis, as if it 
were = bde7ep 'ErtoxXéa mpovrice, Hod. aripaZa, cf. on Cd. C. 282 
seq. For it is simply by the contumely put upon Polynices that 
Antigone’s feelings are so revolted. 

23 seq. ‘Ertoxdba (., vy, tL) piv, we Aéyover, ody 
Sinry XpnoOeic dicaig cai vopw cara xPovicg "Expuve... 
is the reading of the MSS. and Edd. The construction is supposed 
to be either ypyaGeic (air) ody ding, “ while with Eteocles he pro- 
ceeded according to righteous right and custom,” or ody dicy 6. 
Expuwe, xonoGeic avrg, after the analogy of the pleonastic use of the 
preposition in ody revyeot OwonySévrec, cbv ynpat Bapvc, and the 
like, see on Cid. T. 17; dixn dtxaia is defended by justo jure and 
the like, see on 502: lastly, ypno@eic in the sense of ypnoapevog is 
- supposed to be justified by pyncOjvar by the side of pryncacba, 
pepgoOnvat, wepabjvat, AoyroOjva, dtadexOijvar, duynOjvat, ete. 
But the treatment of Eteocles could be nothing more in Antigone’s 
eyes than the discharge of a common duty, which was owing to 
every dead person, no matter whom, and she could not mean to speak 
of it as a thing specially calling for notice and acknowledgment: on 
the contrary, the wrong designed for Polynices is what fills her 
whole soul. And, besides, to say nothing of the harshness in point 
of language—the we Aéyovat, whether we construe it with icepuper 
alone, or with ody diny duc. Exoupev, and take this as the judgment 
of the people—which to an Antigone would go for nothing—is quite 
out of place. For from 900 seq. (cf. on 194 seq.), it is clear that 
Antigone, in the discharge of a duty, had assisted in the interment 
of Eteocles. Consequently, we are not at liberty to strike out [as 
Wunder proposes] v. 24 entire (ypna@eicg dixaig cai voup Kara 
x9ové¢), since Soph. could not possibly have written w¢ Aéyouc, and 
Kata x9ovd¢ could not be left out here (notwithstanding 285). All 
offence is removed, and the rhetorical relation of the first member of 
the sentence is restored, if we assume as the original what we have 
given in the text. The interpolation probably came from a reader 
who recollected that in Eur. Phuen. 786 sqq. 1656, Eteocles charges 
Creon to give no burial to Polynices. Perhaps he wrote ypnoGeig 
dixata, i.e. mapayyedOeic, in the margin, his notion being that Eteo. 
cles ordered interment for himself. Then, further, as what is said of 
Polynices in 27. 31, is marked by gaviy as a communication from 
others, the interpolator transferred this likewise to what is said of 
Eteocles, and then giving ctv dixy = dicaiwce as gloss upon the 
Homeric 4 Sin (Odyss. 4, 691. 14, 59. 24, 255), this he enlarged 
with ducaig cai véym, after the manner of the prosaic phrases 
xpnc0a ry dixy cai r@ vopy, etc., and so completed his trimeter. 

25. évripov, so that he is now évapiOuog with them of the world 
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beneath: so the shade of Patroclus Il. 23, 71, O@dmre pe Srre rdytora’ 
mtdrac Atéao mspjow sqq. 

26. Tov Bay. véeuv, cf. 467. 515, and the Homeric vievec rcara- 
reOvnwrec. 

29. The order dragov adxXavroyv in Laur. A, which destroys 
the inverse parallelism (chiasmus) cadktWat—cwxioa, is contrary 
to the fixed usage, cf. Il. 22, 386, xeirat map viecot vixuvg axdav- 
ro¢ a@Qamrog, Od. 11, 72, un pw’ adxrXAavrov adanrrov—caraxre- 
mwev. Enr. Hee. 30.—To olevois, cf. 205 seq. 

30. eloop@or, for which some have conjectured sicopp Sot, depicts 
the greedy glance of the birds of prey, which scent the corpse and 
have their keen eyes riveted upon it, turned towards (set upon) the 
lust of devouring, i. e. to revel in their banquet. 

31 seq. Trav ayabdv (Phil. 873), ironically; he, till now, ‘that 
worthy Creon of ours.” Antigone first calmly adds the datirus 
ethicus, but as soon as she has said got, she is reminded that the 
command holds for herself likewise. Hence xd@poi, to which with 
special emphasis she adds Aéyw yap Kkapé, aye, mark it, me too, so 
little can he know me! It would sound more naturally had she said 
Aiyw yao capoi, but when, as here, a word is quoted or repeated 
only as such (materialiter), the ancients are fond of altering its case 
in conformity with the structure: thus bray laioy yoagy ric, audito 
Cicerone, “when one writes the name ‘ Gaius,” ete. With bitter- 
ness, Antigone makes herself and Ismene specially prominent, as if 
they, of ail others, were the persons meant, whereas Creon’s order 
was intended for ali without exception, cf. 7. 

33. The MSS. contra metrum roig jy) eiddoiv, whence the rotar 
pr) eiddory of the Edd. But the ejpvypa was not unknown either to 
Antigone (488, ‘ugdayvi yap yy) or to the old men of the Chorus, see 
on 220. Therefore, I have written roioty eiddoryv, whence there 
results an ironical antithesis between exnpttavr’ Eyev and cady 
mpocnpvtovra (cf. 461), “to make it right well known to all the 
world, which nevertheless knew it long ago.” On the phrase, cf. on 
Cid. C. 1539. Ll. 10, 250, eiddot yap row ravra per’ ’Apyeiotc ayo- 
peverc. 23, 787. Eur. Hee. 664, ob caivoy elrrac, eiddow 0 wveidioag. 

35. TovTwv, rapw Kadinpat 7) KwKdoat, 28. 

36. wpoxetaBar, as 477.—ddvov SypdArevorov, as Aj. 254, AOd- 
Aevorog “Aone, cf. ibid. on the punishment of stoning, and note on 
(Ed. C. 435.—év wédet, before the eyes of all men; publicly. 

38. i.e. cir’ ebyevncg wigucac tcOdGy sire icOAdy wéd. Kann, after 
the manner of the formula svyevig nak edyev@y, eaxdg Krak Kaxoy, 
etc. 

39 seq. Construe, ri tAéov rpocOeinny av, “ what advantage 
could I bring to us,” cf. 268.—el 1a8’ év rovrous, “if things be in 
this posture,” cf. Aid. T. 893, AXvovca H 'Pamrrovea, “loosing or 
joining (binding) ?’? By this proverbial combination, Ismene ex- 
presses how utterly she is at a loss what part to take. Avew and 
amrecyv, probably derived from the process of weaving, denote anti- 
theses, “to tie and untie a knot;” as caQappa, xaQarra, dippa 
Avoa, cf. on Aj. 1317, and infra, 1112. In suitable places, the 
ancients used antitheses of this kind for the purpose of individual- 
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ising general ideas, as e.g. ovre wacywy ovre Spwyv, “under no cir- 
cumstances whatever,” ri épa@yv # ri dwydy; “in what conceivable 
way?” see on Cid. T. 72: here, “ what can I do or leave undone ?”’ 
i.e. in what way that can be mentioned? Cf. 1095. It by no means 
implies a hint at any active part to be taken, or any kind mediation 
with Creon (“neque deprecando neque agendo, sive neque verbis 
neque factis, se perficere posse ut Creon jussa que dederit re- 
scindat,” Wunder]: Ismene has not a thought of either. 

42. wot yvepns wor’ el, whither art thou gone with thy thought? 
TI ot (most of the edd. from inferior sources, rot) is put pregnantly, 
after the manner of the phrases roi gpevav Ow, wot yywpune Ticw, 
and the like: cf. Phil. 1211, and on Céd., C, 23. 

43. As tenderly as possible, Antigone says couvgteic, Bacracuc, 
as in the wepioréAXey of the dead body, the first thing to be done 
was to raise it up, for the purpose of washing and attiring it; ef. Aj. 
1411. But at the same time there is a reference to the alleviation 
of his condition thereby afforded to the dead ; ef. on 25.—€iv TqSe 
xept, in co-operation with me ; because the hands were required to be 
put to the task ; ef. 14. id. T, 811. To detach [with Schafer] Edy 
rode (with me) from yepi (by putting to thine hand), ef. Aj. 1047, rov 
vexpoy xepoly cuvyKkopiZey, would be unnatural. 

45. Antigone declares that at any rate her—and, if Ismene refuses 
to join in the act—their brother shall receive interment at her 
hands: thereby she will discharge Ismene’s sisterly duty as well as 
her own. 

46. Aidupog gnoiv, brs rHv bronynparioray roy oriyov veEvo- 
GevoGa, Schol. Probably only because it breaks the regularity of 
the stichomythia. As the verse is otherwise unobjectionuble, nay, 
adeody seems to be put with a special emphasis, the suspicion is not 
worth entertaining. In ob yap 6% wpodovo’ adwaoopat (Aj. 
1267), Antigone appeals to the verdict which their dead brother 
himself would give: she will not be found a traitress to him. 

47. Ismene, astounded by her sister’s daring, comes back to the 
thought expressed in 44, 

48. trav éuev, from rd ipa, the sacred duties incumbent on me. 

50 seq. Chdipus perished, an object of horror to men, and with 
evil fame, cf. (Ed. C. 305, while in consequence of the dreadful 
deeds brought to light through his own inquisitions (avrég@wpa) he 
blinded himself. Contrary to the usual story, Sophocles here makes 
the death coincident with the tearing out of his eyes [/ntroduction, 
p. 39]: and so Hygin. Fab. 242, “ dipus ipse se occidit ablatis 
oculis,”’ Cf. on 168. The alliteration airog. dpwr.—dpatac 
abtrog avrovupy® x. (infra, 977), as 5. 

53. Surdotv ros, a two-fold name for one person; ef. Aid. T. 
458 sqq. 1257. Heraclitus Alleg. Hom. 21, “Hpa derdodv dvopa, 
gvcewe kai supPiwoewc.—It is remarkable that Ismene designates 
Jocasta not in her relation to herself (as her mother) but to their 
father: we expect Zreirra untno nperipa, 7 avT) pnrnp Te Kai yun 
r~ warpi. But this serves to mark more emphatically the hideous- 
ness of her shameful end. 

54. AwBarar, ends by a death of shame, cf. Cid. T. 1264 sqq. 

55, Svo p. Kad” hy., cf. 14. 
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57. The MSS. and edd. iw’ dAAnAotvy xepoiv. But addAndrow 
having the same ending with yepoty would naturally be supposed to 
agree with it, while yet the sense would require the two words to be 
unnaturally divorced : “against each other by armed hands.” More- 
over, pOpov KarepyaZecVar iwi rive cannot be defended by reivecy 
BédXog Eri rim, pndecOai re éwi Tew, and similar phrases, which imply 
a conscious regard to a certain goal. I follow Emperius: cf. The- 
baid. Cycl. in Schol. Gid. C. 1375, where the old man imprecates 
upon his sons yepoiv bx’ adAnrwy varaBiypeva "Aidog tiow. 
Zasch, Sept. 931, éreXedracay in’ dddadogédvorg xepoiv. 820, Baci- 
Aéouv sneer Tlizwxey aia yat’ vn’ d\AnAvwy pory. 

58. Cf. 3. 

59. kdxtora, cf. 36.—vopov Blq, cf. 79, see on Cid. C. 854, Bra- 
Copevac roy vopov (663), lays a strong emphasis on the violation of 
the law involved in Antigone’s purpose, seeing that she deliberately 
transgresses the edict; cf. 448 sqq. 

60. Widos 4 Kpaty, sentence (command) or the powers applied to 
enforce obedience: with reference to the two considerations drawn 
in the following verses from their sex and their subordinate position. 
(Possibly, however, her meaning may be, “Call it Wijpo¢ or xoarn, 
lawful ordinance or command of him that is in power.” 

63 seq. The inf. axovery (hearken, obey) belongs to égupev, and 
otver’ apy. te xpstocdywy (see on Aj. 668) is logically equivalent to 
Ore yuvaix’ Eduper: cf. El. 997, yuvn piv odd avynp Epuc, DOéveg O 
EXacooyv ry étvavriwy yepi. The double structure, as in Pind. Ol. 
6, 12, pavric r’ ayabdc wai dovpi papvacOar. Xenophan. Eleg. 2, 
15, wuerng aya0oc—mevrabnreiv. 

65. of td x8ovds, both the yOdvi01 Geoi, and the dead, whom, as 
the sentiment is expressed in 74, one will have to please for longer 
time re ii se igg one 

66. Brdlopar rade, cogor, ef. 1073. 

67. Tois 7 vT. BeBaor, cf. 996. 

69. @m, which is also to be supplied to xeXsvoauy’ ay, now any 
more, now that I know thy principles. 

70. 78éws, viz. époi. 

71. to®” Stroia oor Soxei, dota oloGa, eidévat Epne, hold fast to 
the principles which thou avowest, 59 sqq. Cf. 301, dvocéBaay 
eldévat: Phil. 960, oddév eidévar xaxdv (as we say in German, sich 
auf etwas verstehen, ‘to understand oneself upon something,” = to be 
at home with, to be skilled in), and the formula used for declining 
the imputation of holding like views with another, od« oida rd ody, 
tibi habe, El. 1099. Danae fr. 1, ode olda rnv ony meipav, “I 
have nothing to do with it.” Similarly, El. 1055, aX’ & ceaury 
Tvyxavec Ooxoved rt Ppoveiv, ppdvertoatra, (Others write ozoia, 
ef. 38, or Ow oig cot doxei, deriving ic@ from eiui: both these in- 
terpretations are known to the Scholia. Opposed to mwpaccer, 
to& from oida seems more biting.) 

72. By the full stop after the first foot, @aw is made peculiarly 
weighty and emphatic. In raXov poe Antigone points back to 59 ; 
cf, 97. 

73. otdke—olrov péra, cf. on 13. 


74. S010 wavovpyjoaca, because that which in Ismene’s eyes was 
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a Tavovpynpa, Antigone regards as dotov. Similar oxymora, dixatog 
édXo¢, pious fraud, and the like. 

75. rav tvOdBe, %) roic tvOade, Gr. 1337 (773), § 781, d. 

77. Ta Tov Ocdv Evripa, A Evra vopizerar roig Geoic, ra napa 
rotc Oeoic Evripa, cf. 450 seq. 1070 seq. 

78. od« &ripa wovotpat, | deem not the holy rights of the gods to 
be compromised by my proceeding, since, were I to act otherwise, I 
must go against the prohibitions of the state. Cf. Cid. C. 590, ée 
obdevdg TroutcBai ri, Phil. 499. 

79. Bia wodtrav, cf. 59. 

82. olpot tad., “woe is me for thee, unhappy one ;” not ot port, 
radaivne wo.... 

83. Cf. 546 sqq. 

87. otyaea is necessarily thrown in by Antigone, in her passionate 
excitement, in like manner as yywrd covn dyywrda po, and the like ; 
see on (Ed. T. 58. (Ed. C. 359. At the same time, the explanatory 
elause is amplified and heightened by waet. ; 

88. “Thou art hot-blooded upon cool matters,’ says Ismene, 
wishing by a pointed phrase to make her sister mark how she wounds 
her feelings by speaking as she does. The leading idea is Oeppyy 
capdiay Exec : to this éxi Wuypoig¢ (in cool things, in things which 
ought to be managed in cool blood) is added merely for the sake of 
rhetorical point, just as Cid, C. 622 ; ef. on 10; jokingly, Horat. A. 
P. 465, “ Empedocles ardentem frigidus Aitnam Insiluit.” 

89. pddtor’ a8eiv, attested by the consent of all the authorities, 
ought not to be altered into padto6" adeiv, as the psilosis of the form 
is not confined to the AZolic dialect. 

90. dpnxdvev épds, “art fond of going after impracticable 
things ;” such, she means, is Antigone’s natural disposition, in this 
and every thing else. 

94. mpooxetoer, “wilt be hateful, moreover, to thy brother,’”—a 
hateful burden upon him ; dicey (dicaiwg) belongs to both members. 
In zpocxeioe perhaps, besides the notion of encumbrance and annoy- 
ance, there may be a slight allusion to Ismene’s relation to her 
brother, even after her death (wilt join him there one day, as a 
hateful object), cf. 76. (Lehrs would read Aicy, as a proper name, © 
“ wilt moreover fall into the hands of Dike,” who will punish thee. 
But if the goddess Aicn was meant, she ought to have been marked 
as such by some addition, as in 451.) 

95. pe kal Thy é& god SvaPovNlay, cf. Aj. 1147; Gad. T. 905; CEd. 
C. 750; Demosth. Aristog. 2, 801, ’Aptoroyeirovog rovrovi Kai THC 
rovrov Twovnpiag. 

96. With bitterness she says 7d dewwdv rovro, which thou fanciest 
so dreadful ; ef, 59, to which also she alludes derisively in Kat@e 
Gavetv, cf. 72. 

Str. 1. The Chorus hails the first ray of morning light that has 
now again cheerfully dawned upon Thebes, 

100. The rapture felt by the Chorus depicts itself first in the 
accumulation, a«ri¢ dediov, Td KaAoTOY gdog, apipag BrEpapoyr, 
then in the parechesis, gaviv gdoc, tpavOn¢ more. The peri- 
phrasis of the beaming sun after Pind. Hyporch. 4, 1, axri¢ aeXiov, 
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ri... Onxacg; Eur. Med. 1218, iw ya re cai rapgane axrig aediov. 
(Laur. A. 2da manu, aedXioro, agreeably with which some write 
aetdiow, kd\dtoroy... But even the passage of Pindar is -against 
this, and so is the consent of the authorities for ré, i. e. dy 1d KadA- 
Atorov 0 ore ipadvn.) 

101. tav wpotépwv, rapa rac mpdoOev nyépac, Schol. On the 
superlative, which, strictly taken, is illogical (cf. 1212), see note on 
Phil. 1170. 

105. “ Uprisen above the waters of Dirce, Helios has lighted up 
the plain where the hosts of Argos were defeated.” That Dirce runs 
on the west side of the city, mattered nothing to the poet. 

106 seq. Helios has caused the hostile army, dEurépw yadivg, to 
speed its flight (wapackcevacag rév yadivdy pera crovdnc ipadwa- 
o@at, Schol.), inasmuch as the dawning day, by increasing the 
danger, made the necessity of flight more urgent. Sophocles follows 
4Eschylus in representing the Argives as fighting from chariots, ef. 
149. Sept. 60, 60, 122, 151, 204, 245.—The Aevnaoms hos represents, 
as headed up in its leader Adrastus, the whole Argive host with their 
shields, which, according to the custom of their country, were Aeveai ; 
hence Sept. 90, 6 Atdxaomic Aewe, cf. Eur. Phoen. 1106. In the 
"Apyd0ey of the MSS. and Edd., which is metrically defective 
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eee" =f H. L. Ahrens detected an easy error of transcription, 
or a marginal gloss of *"Amdé@ev, cf. Cd. C. 1303, yij¢ Sovrrep 
‘Atiag mpwrot Kadovvrat.—dvydda mpdSpopov, drip rd déow dpa- 
povra, dia rv guyny, Schol. 

110—116. Anapeestic system, recited by a single Choreutes. Our 
parodos has this remarkable peculiarity, that anapzestic systems, of 
which, in the more ancient tragedy, the parodi used to consist 
oe the Ajax), alternate with lyrical strophes sung by the entire 
chorus. 

110. Starting with géra Bavra ’AmidOev, the first system points 
to the feud of the brothers as the cause which led to the hostile 
invasion (cf, the Introduction to Cid. C. p. xviii.) The Vulg. 6»— 
_ TloAvveixne left a verb wanting for dy to be governed by ; and as, 

besides this, the system does not accurately correspond with its 
antisystem, various ways have been devised for supplying the sup- 
posed omission ; but anapzestic systems do not demand a strictly 
exact correspondency ; and the Schol., who is appealed to in support 
of the vulgate reading of v. 116, with his dyriva orpardy ‘Apysiwy 
nyayev Oo Tlokvveicnc, does but freely paraphrase the reading (recog- 
nised by Scaliger as the true one), d¢—IloAvveixovc. Froin that 
very paraphrase, in fact, 6v—IloAvveixne seems to have been first 
imported into the text, as Laur. A. has dy and ToAvveixng in 
rasura. Now the entire system is meant for the army as a whole, 
not for Polynices. Of him the Chorus, with instinctive reverence 
for the house of its rulers, makes but slight mention, But the host 
which invaded the land, with purpose of utterly destroying Thebes, 
is likened to an eagle which, with intent to pounce upon its prey 
(vi yg), with shrill seream swoops to the ground (éig yav.) 
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111 seq. Even at the outset, in ¢’ rperépg (so Laur. A. and 
Schol. for ay.), the poet has in view the image which, by successive 
touches, is gradually brought to its completeness: then, ap@eic, 
excitus, orsus,—although dpat orddov, orpardy (suscipere) is a usual 
phrase,—points more distinctly to the eagle raising itself up for its 
flight ; still more dEia cr alwy, cf. Il. 16, 428, of & wor’ aiyurwwi 
peydha wdZovre paywrrat, “Qc ob KecAnywreg em’ AikGheine 
dpoveay ; 12, 125; 17, 88; at last with aterd¢...the image is 
brought fully before our eyes, Just so Asch. Ag. 45, of the Atride 
on their way against Troy: pay orparwriw apwyay’ péyav ix 
Oupou er\adlovrec “Aon rodrov aiyumi@y. We have as here a 
hint at the omen in nomine IToAvveixng in Aisch. Sept. 577, 658, 
829 ; Eur. Phoen. 644, 1508. Cf. on Aj. 430. CE&d. T. 71. 

113. The MSS. and earlier Edd. aleréc tig yav OS breptrra, Schol. 
aisrog @¢ yay. Dindorf, in order to obtain a parcemiacus, strikes 
out we, so that image and object likened thereto become blended 
together. Perhaps, however, it should be sig yar dmep (Cd. T. 176) 
Exra, as urepirracQat elsewhere has only the sense, to fly over. 

114. eves x. wrépvé, cf. 106, Aeveordrn (as El. 785, cGpa det- 
Aaiag orodod, crodig rpvoijc, ddu0r a4Bpdrnrog, etc.), inasmuch as the 
shields which cover the host are, as it were, the wings of those 
swooping birds of prey, the Argives. 

117 sqq. Already in 115 seq. there is a departure from the image 
of the eagle ; and here, in the antistrophe, Sophocles drops it entirely. 
Instead of this, looking back to Str. 1, the Antistr. depicts the rage 
of the hostile army,—a rage which was utterly defeated by the 
prowess of the Thebans, although the Argives had already mounted 
the walls. To them the poet applies terms which are appro- 
priate to beasts of prey, govmaat, Adyyxat, adugtxavwy aipatrwy 
yévvow mrncOjva, until at last, with dpdeowrt, the image is 
rounded off as a whole. 

117. hovecaot, taic rev déywy iowoarc, cf. Phil. 1209. 

119. éwrdarviov ordépa, the seven-gated mouth; a bold expression 
for imrdmvdoy modiy, ixtacropoy wipywpa, mvAat émracropot, 
ef. 100. 

120. On the plural atyara, see on Cd. T. 1279. 

122. wevxders “Hdaroros (1007), pineus ardor, Virg., An. 11, 
768.—érd@m, as Hom. paxn, wévuc, tpic ravbocerat. In the expres- 
sion augi v@ra, which forestalls the issue of the encounter, the 
flight is denoted. 

126. The clashing din of the Thebans, which effected the flight 
of the Argives, was hard work for the assailing dragon to encounter. 
The dragon is an image of blood-thirsty ferocity ; and in Eur, Phen, 
1144 seq., where Adrastus, the chief of the expedition, bears on his 
shield, besides vipers and hydra, dragons likewise, represented in the 
act of bearing off children of the Cadmeans from the midst of 
Thebes, this monster is called 'Apyeiov atynpa, as symbol of 
the Argives. (Under the notion that the poet has still the eagle 
before his eyes, even ancient interpreters have been led to speak of 
the enmity between the two creatures, ef. Il. 12, 200 seq. ; Hor. 
Carm. 4, 4, 10. As, moreover, the Thebans were dpaxovroyeveic, 
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oraptw@y yévoc (1106, see on Gid. C. 1531), hence the words have 
been interpreted to mean éird@y mwdrayoog Ud Tov Spadrovrog. 
But the position of ducyeiowua between the two datives—so that no 
hearer could possibly think of detaching it from dyriurdd\w dpaxovre 
—is clearly opposed to this view. ‘The erroneous interpretation 
may also have given rise to the ill-devised alteration dyreradou 
Opaxcovroc, which appears in Laur. A. 2da manu, and Par. A.) 

127—133 assigns the reason why Zeus has dismayed the host of 
the Argives, and by striking down the most insolent one of all these 
insolent invaders, has awfully chastised their impious daring. 

127 seq. Zevs—twepey@alpe.—xal ... Simple parataxis ; whereas 
the logical relation would lead us to expect yap, d¢ vmepex9aipet, 
purret. Even according to the Epos, the first expedition against 
Thebes fails because of the impiety of the assailants, at which 
Sophocles merely hints, as the couaacpuara of the chiefs were 
generally known from the play of Aischylus. There the Chorus 
(Sept. 483) utters a wish which is here fulfilled: @¢ vripavya 
Bafovow imi wrod\ee Matvouéve ppevi, rwo vey Lede vepérwo éwidoe 
coraivwy. With peyady yAoooa magna lingua, cf. 1350. 

129 seq. Zeus saw with indignation how the Argives, with orer- 
weening pride in their mighty stream, came on; their mighty masses 
overflowing the land (as Ausch. Pers, 410, peta Tepotxov orparod, 
ef. Sept. 64, 80, 115), and proud, overweening in the clatter of their 
gold-deckt arms; cf. Simonid. Epigr. 149, where the Hellenes ypv- 
copdpwy Mijdwy icrépecay divauy. The reading is emended after 
Laur. A.sec. m. and Par. A., which give cavayijg uTeporrag (vTip- 
gpovac). On the other hand, the Scholia know only ureporriag, 
which they take either as genitive of 7 umeporria, whence Boeckh, 
with a strained interpretation, and contrary to the usage of the 
metaphorical petpa, makes the sense to be, in the stream of the over- 
weening of the clatter of gold, or as acc. plur. of 6 bmepomriag (as 6 
vroxouwiac), which is implied in the bombastic paraphrase r7v row 
xXpvoov gavraciay UrepBeBnxdrag rp idig bmepopia; while modern 
interpreters have misused the same in order to make out a com- 
parative jreporrorépouc, or such like, Similarly, Tydeus, Auschyl. 
Sept. 391, ddkiwy raig brepxérotg cayate. 

133. The name of the yiyag Karaveig¢ is suppressed,—the Chorus 
disdains to mention it. In his person the poet makes the insolence 
of them all to have received its chastisement. So in 106 Adras- 
tus stood as representative of the whole host. Aisch. Sept. 423, 
Exe: O& ofa yupvdy advdipa wupddpoy, Préiye d? Aauwac Ota yEpay 
wrrdicpéivn Xpuaoicg O& gwvei yoappacw Ipnow moreyv. Cf. 
Cid. C. 1319. 

134—140. Str. 2 gives the further details of the headlong over- 
throw of the giant, while at other points the faithful guardian-god of 
Thebes casts down the other leaders. 

134. [MSS. and Edd. avriruwa & éwi y¢.] Schol. eg dvrirumoy 
rrdpa trecev drativayOeig dvwlev kdrw, odyi TAaytog’ abrog piv 
yao thy dvw gopay itiweey, O dé Kepavvdg tiv cdrw. “AAAwe, 
dvwOev rureic urd Tov Kepavvod, karwOev dé bd rie ync. In 
opposition to the onward rush of the fire-bearing Capaneus, avriruvma 
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is probably “with a stroke encountering him,” i. ¢. in front, so that 
he toppled over backwards. But [in the common reading] the 
lengthening of the G, notwithstanding the dactylie rhythm of the 
polysyliable and the arsis on the last syllable, is not to be excused. 
Porson, avririmg ; but in that case Soph. would have put, what is 
allowed by the metre, dyririmm. And besides, the image itself, 
the earth beating back with a rebound the down-hurled body of 
the foe, is too gigantic to have been employed by Sophoeles, even 
in speaking of a Capaneus. In Laur. dyriruzog is inserted sec. man., 
which, however, looks like a conjecture. Hence, with a retraction, 
which the striking contrast here makes very beautiful, of the add, 
which in later poets often holds the second place, I have written 
avrirun aX’, for dyriruma &. 

135. wvpddpos, opposed to the maXrroyv rip of the rupddpo¢ 
dorepomnrn¢g to whom Capaneus succumbed : 3¢ belongs alike to 
wupo. and to oppwrvra. 

136 seq. éwémve, viz. imi riy wodtv. Esch. Sept. 345, parvope- 
vog émimvei “Apne. Cf. 63, ppadkae wodtopa, mpiv Karatyioa rvodg 
“Apeoc. The image of Capaneus, in wild career, dashing forwards 
for the utter destruction of the city, is taken from a mighty rush of 
wind. Wich peal cf. 929. 

138. elye 8 GAAq 1a pév brings to a close the fate of Capaneus, 
the Chorus derisively saying, With him, however, it came off otherwise. 
Similarly Aj. 684, apgi robroie ew oxynoe. . adopt Erfurdt’s 
emendation for the reading ¢iye &’ dAda* ra pty dddAg ra 0’..., 
while Hermann’s eye 0° dAAg péy addXq (res alibi alia ratione 
se habebat) besides, the strange uncouthness of the double mean- 
ing given to dAdq, entirely misses the sense. For this would be to 
forestall what follows ; but ra 0° éx’ ddXog (as Herm. reads the 
following clause) is not meant for the death of the brothers, but 
for the destruction of the other leaders.) 

139. “ Other (portions) to others dealt Ares as their lot,” as he is 
elsewhere ironically represented as apportioning his Eéva, i. e. rpav- 
para kai ddvot, see on Cid. C. 1396. As the mwadaiyOwy d¢ Trav 
modkwy wor evgidnray Eero (AEsch. Sept. 105), he is called deE16- 
geéipoc, because in the Theban war-chariot he did his part as 
trustiest and mightiest traoc mapdcepog: at the same time there 
is in de&tdcepog an allusion to the happy result. The image here 
employed was obvious enough, especially for the woAvdpparot O7- 
Baio, as it was common to represent a trusty fellowship of friends 
under the image of a Zedyoc. Thus Adsch. Ag. 850, Ulysses ZevyOeic 
Eromoc Hv "Ayayéuvorr ctipagdpoc. (The reading deE:dxetpoc, men- 
tioned by the Scholiast, is feeble and pointless, conveying no image.) 

141—47 gives the grounds of the closing thought of Antistr. 1, 
showing wherein consisted the lot apportioned to the other leaders. 

143. The destruction of the leaders is sarcastically denoted by its 
consequence, the erection of the trophies. These consisted of zav- 
omdiat (whence 106, waveayia), therefore rdyxakea rédn, “the 
presenting of the tribute due to Zeus :” cf. Trach. 238, rayxapra 
téikn. Moreover xadyyaX«a glances ironically at the glitter of gold 
in which they came on to the attack, 129. 

Antig. of Soph. H 
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144 seq. The brothers, each falling by the other’s hand, left it 
undecided which was conqueror, which the conquered, so that they 
supplied no réAy to Zeus. In what follows, the notion of the entire 
parity of the two brothers in parentage and destiny is dwelt upon 
with most impressive emphasis, in order to bring out in strong relief 
the unnatural character of their doings, and the severity of their 
doom. Hence the dual throughout, and warpd¢ évdc, pnrpdc 
pac, Oixpartic, Kotvov, dugu. 

145. avroiv, dAAnAoev, Gr. 1009 (791), § 654, 2; Kr. Gr. 51, 2, n. 16. 

146. Suxpareis, victorious for both; ef. Aj. 252. 

148—154. Antistr. 2. But the Chorus will rather banish all jarring 
themes, and in the joy of victory solemnize feasts of thanksgiving to 
all the gods, thus reverting in the close to the key-note of lofty joy 
with which the hymn was struck up. 

149. In dvriyapéioa it may be implied either that Nike, on her 
part, rejoiced because Thebes distinguished herself in the con- 
flict; or that dyri rwy mpiv caxwy she has shown herself gracious 
and made amends by the victory, therefore = dyriyapifopévn. 
Hermann mutwum ridens.—On the Theban dppara and apparnAXaciat 
(cf. 845, edappara: 07 Bat), see on Cd, C. 1062, 

150 seq. “ From out the now ended fights make you forgetfulness.” 
The poet, instead of the simple rév wodsuwy 0. Anoposvvay (Hom, 
Od. 24, 484, suet O° ad raidwy re cactyynrwy TE Povo ExAnow 
Oéwperv), or ix roy wodépwy (post bella) éréMOwpev vaovdc, mixing up 
with it a more expressive phrase. (The ray viy cannot possibly 
be separated from zroAguwy, though certainly it is remarkable, as 
one would rather have expected ra viy, or ravi.) 

153 seq. wavvuyxfois, see on Ged. T. 1090 ; Gd. C. 1028. Construe, 
6 OnBag Bakxiog dpyot édeAiyOwy, “let Thebes’ own Bacchios (see 
on Cid. T. 210) lead the dance, shaking the earth,” while he as leader 
pede terram quatit. For é\é\:yOwy is meant of the rapid vibra- 
tions of the feet in the dance, as in Simonid. fr. 25, éAeAcZopuevog 
mooi Kapridoy péirdog duwew, and the gloss in Hesychius édX«Xi- 
oToope (evorpoge) may be meant in reference to Bacchus. 

155—162. Closing anapeestic system, in which Creon’s coming is 
announced, 

156. Kpéwv 6 Mevoixéws, formal and, so to say, official designation 
of the king now first making his appearance in publie as such. 

157. Construe, ywott tpioowy pijriv imi ouyruxiatc, “ in conse- 

quence of the favourable events brought about by the gods.” The MSS. 
veoxpoc veapaion Gey: I follow Dindorf, who dismisses the conjec- 
tural emendations, all aiming at an exact responsion with over. f’, 
with the remark that where the Coryphzeus announces the coming of 
some person, responsion never finds place. The veapator of the 
MSS. seems to be a gloss, as in Cid. C. 475. 
_ 159. riva 8H... interrogatively, more animated than rivd dy 
indefinitely, especially as Creon’s opening speech gives the answer to 
the question.—épécowy, iv iaurg Kivav, orpidwy, avaroytZopevog, 
cf. Aj. 249, 

161. ovyxAnrov, the Attic term for extraordinary convocations of 
the people; rpot@ero, middle, because as unlimited ruler Creon 
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will only make known his will and pleasure.—Instead of ér:, Dobree 
ore. But Ort = riva by pirw ratrny iptoowr, imei ye 6H, quod, ef. 
Phil. 1011. (£d. T. 500. As the Chorus is not unacquainted with 
the cnpvypa, the doubt here expressed shows howilittle it imagines 
that Creon attached so much importance to his order that possibly 
he might be come now to enforce it. 

163 sqq. Paratactic construction of the sentences, instead of éaresds) 
Geoi ra rijc TéAEwe WOOwoay, pETEKadecapNny tyw Upac, cf. 127 seq. 

163. Gv8pes, short and harsh, instead of a. woXtra:, OnBaior, cf. 
207. Creon likens the state to a ship beaten to and fro by a tem- 
pestuous sea, cf. 189 seq., Cid. T. 22, which now again floats erect, 
ef. Gd. T. 51. The alliteration wokA@ carw ceicayrec is 
expressive of the violent agitation. 

164. éx wdavrev Sixa, ex omnibus seorsum, i.e., preter ceteros 
potissimum, the full expression (cf. olog dvev6’ GAwv, and the like 
pleonasms, see on (Ed. T. 1463), because Creon emphasizes the fact 
that the men whom he has called are precisely those representatives 
of the city who have proved their attachment to the former rulers. 

165. gored’ ixdo@ar, cf. Phil. 60. 

167. rovr’ atOis, rovro dé, see on CEd. T. 603. 

168. éwel Stddero . . . shows that Sophocles here makes Eteocles 
and Polynices to have immediately succeeded to Laius and 
(CEdipus, without an intermediate regency by Creon. Cf. the 
Introduction, p. 39. 

170. mpds Sumdis polpas plav «. ¥., see on 14, 

171 seq. walcavrds re kal wAnyévres, as Cid. C. 1388, imprecates 
upon Polynices Qavety craveiv re. With the xai at the end of the 
verse, which in the recitation is to be closely connected with m\n- 
yévrec, cf. 409 ; (Ed. T. 555.—etréyerpe obv pidepart, rij¢ atro- 
Xétptacg, construe with WArorvro. With ody p. comp. Pind. Ol. 2, 
42, "Eowide Erepve civ addadogoviag yévog apniov. 

173. Kpdty Kal Opdvovs, collective powers and rights of the sove- 
reignty: ef. 166; Cid. T. 237 ; CEd. C. 425, cxijrrpa cai Opdvor. 

176. The accumulation Puyny re cai ppdyv. cai yywpny, to 
denote the entire, actual disposition. 

177. évrprByjs, versatus, actively exercised: dpxat, dignities of rule ; 
v6pot, ordinances of law, which emanate from the ripavvog. Sophocles 
has in his thoughts the ancient gnome of one of the seven sages, 
"Apxy dvdpa deixvvcw. 

178. After the general reflexion that a man can be rightly esti- 
mated only when he has given proof of himself by his deeds as a 
ruler, Creon makes a somewhat abrupt transition to himself, as being 
precisely in this case. From the general scope of the discourse, we 
are to complete the sense as follows Namely, to apprise you before- 
hand of my principles, of which, at present, you are necessarily un- 
informed,—with me the welfare of the whole community shall take prece- 
dence of all other considerations. 

180. Creon has uppermost in his thoughts the special case, viz., 
the prohibition of interment for Polynices, which he has publicly 
proclaimed without fear of consequences. 

181. viv Te xal mada, cf. El. 676. 907. 
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183. otSapot Adyw, iv odbdeuig Whdp ridepar, oddevdc akov 
Hyyovpa, as elsewhere obdapod Ocivar, rata, ef. on Cd. C. 278. 

184. torw Zevs ..., a solemn oath, see on €Ed. C. 526. 

185. cwrjoa, with reference to 180, yAdocay éyxAgoat. 

186. orefyovray, see on 10. The mischief conceived as a person 
in motion ; hence ry arny.—ayrtl THs owr., “at the price of mine 
own safety :” viz. obx dy cwmrnoayu. Could I, by silence, purchase 
safety to myself, I would not do it. 

187. “ Nor would I ever, for my part, make an enemy of my 
country my friend.” The principal thought is sharply marked by 
Ocipny ipaury, ef. Gd. T. 1143. 

188. tovTo yryveoxev, “ this being my conviction ;” ef. 176. 

189 seq. “ Only the state upholds the individual also in safety, 
and so long as we sail in the undamaged vessel of the state make we 
our friends ;” 4. ¢., our true friends we gain only when our private 
interests go hand in hand withthe common weal. The image, as in 
163, Cid. T. 694 seq. Pericles, Thuc. 2, 60, éyw yotpat mode 
wreiw Lipracay p00 upéevny woerety rote idwwrac h rad’ Exacroy 
Tov mokiray turpayovcay, a0pday dé cpaddAopivny. rarwe piy 
yao pepdpevoc avip rd Kad’ iavrov dtagOetpoptvne rig warpidog 
obdiv nooov EvyardAdvrat, kaxorvywv dé ty ebruxovoy TrokA@ 
Hadoy diacwZerat. 

191. vépous at&erw wédtv seems to be appropriate only to the 
lawgiver, not, as is the case here, to one who would conduct the 
state according to certain principles. And as, besides, the future 
seems requisite, therefore I conjecture aw, so that the image of the 
ship would be still in the speaker’s thoughts. So we have the 
phrases dyev mérdty, Sijpov, modkireiay, and the combinations dp- 
xélv cai dye, aye cai deowdleyv, and the like. Possibly, however, 
the scribes may have had in their copies rijod’ dp~w woAewe, and, 
stumbling at woAewe, in regard of the metre, may have thought fit 
to alter it as we have it. 

195. wavr’ aptorevdoas Sopl (Laur. A. corr. yepi), cf. Trach. 488. 

Bop éhayvioa, ayvica: imi ry rap, over and above the ragoc, 
cf. 247. 

197. épxerat xdtw, cf. 25, because it was believed that funeral 
offerings penetrate to the dead beneath the earth. Avsch. Pers. 
626, mire yod¢g Padapoug Ud yijc. The words seem to say that 
the interment of Eteocles took place in consequence of the permis- 
sion to that effect given to the citizens by Creon’s eyjovypa: yet 
24 seq. shows that he was interred, as was meet, by the hands of his 
kindred, and this before the proclamation. The fact is, that Creon 
having uppermost in his thoughts the prohibition as to Polynices, 
and purposing to express this in ghe form of accus. cum infin. attached 
to the preceding xnptEag éxw, has thrown what he has to say about 
Eteocles into the same form of construction. Cf. on (&d. C. 1019. 
He does this, however, by way of letting it be felt that in his dif- 
ferent procedure in the cases of the two brothers, he was actuated 
by the same sense of justice, and by love to the whole community. 

199. Cf. 285 sqq.—@eovs rods éyy., El. 428. isch. Sept. 588. 

200. Polynices, according to Sophocles, was banished by Eteocles 
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with concurrence of the whole city. See Introduction to Ed. Col. 
p. XViii. 

201. wvupi wpyoa, cf. 121 seq. What, in fact, the enemy did, 
Creon charges upon the author of the war alone.—#6érAnce 8€ is 
strictly speaking, illogically connected, as yijv warp. cai Geot¢ would 
lead one to suppose that Creon meant to follow up the )9:Ance piv 
wpycar with something that Polynices also meditated against the 
yy) and Ooi. But, excited by the mention of the enemy of his 
country, Creon is led by his strong feeling tothe anaphora, 70é\nce 
éé, which carries him out of the original track.—alfpatos xowvod 
wacacGa:, cf. 117 sqq., an expression of the extreme rage of war, 
ef. Il. 4, 35; 22, 346; 24, 212. Theognis, 349, wishes to his 
enemies pitay alua aeiy, and the wild tolian Tydeus before 
Thebes wpoBpwe tdaicaro Toy 'Acrdxaov maida dia capa reper, 
Soph. Fr. 153. 

202. rots 8..., as if the preceding clause had been rdvy piv 
Giparog macacOat. 

203. The MSS. ixcernpvy@at, which probably crept in from v. 27. 
The correction is Musgrave’s. Creon (194) meant to make the orders 
respecting the two brothers dependent on xnpitag ixw, viz., ’Ereo- 
wkéa piv...,rdv & ad Eivatmoy. But as, in consequence of his 
dwelling longer on Polynices, the dependence is obscured, he repeats 
the synonymous éxcexnpucra:t. That Creon is made to say rag 
pire xr., unre cwxvoa, and not, as the logical connexion required, 
rd pr) ragyw xrepilev pndé cwx., cf. 27, is characteristic of his 
impetuosity ; as, in like manner, 199 seq., he deserts the strict form 
of construction. 

205 seq. Construe, wai (dav) aixtcOivr’ ideivy (aspectu) dipac 
idecréy xpdc olwrvwy cai myd¢ xuvwy (see on Aj. 830), “in body 
devoured by birds and by dogs,” whence the aixia rijg éWewe followed. 

207. ppévnpa, cf. 176. 

208. mpoéEovotv, an hyperbolical expression, as if to honour the 

bad detracted somewhat from the honour due to the good. The 
seeming hiatus in rpoéé. disappears when we give it the proper inter- 
aspiration mpotZoverv. 
‘ 211. The measured reply of the Chorus shows that in its heart it 
does not accord with the severity of the ruler. “ To thee this order 
is pleasing ; and doubtless, as sovereign, thou canst order what thou 
wilt ; but not every one may see it in the same light.” 

211 seq. Here, also, in the measured words ratra ap. cot roy 
Séovovy ry mods, one detects the lurking annoyance of the Chorus 
at being disturbed by this harsh proceeding in its joyful thoughts. 
The accus. is construed with dpéoxet, according to the sense od 
raita Spacat vosig thy dicvouy, cf. kaka phoar’ ’Ayatodc. Even 
the slight alteration cdg roy ebp. (= é¢ roy dicvouy cai tg rov eb.) 
would be detrimental to the tone of the passage. 

213. wavri wot y tveorl oo, Erfurdt, for wot r’, “thou hast, 
doubtless, power to do this.” The particle ye elsewhere is not 
immediately connected with mov, nor, in fact, is it here, but with 
mavri, though it comes after xov, because wayri wov in a manner 
coalesce into one word. (Dindorf rov wapecrt.) 
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215. Creon somewhat harshly follows up the Chorus’ admission 
of his sovereign authority with we ay are, “then shall ye be over- 
seers.” Yet some particle seems indispensable to introduce the 
practical application of what precedes ; therefore we odv oKxomoi... 
(Dindorf’s conjecture, 7H¢ av—eire, i. e., einre, is quite a failure.) 

216. The Chorus, not taking Creon’s words in his sense, wishes 
the watching of the corpse to be assigned to some younger person. 

218. The word may be a\Aqw, which is equally well attested with 
a@ Xo, but Creon’s remark preceding rather favours the latter. “If 
there be already watchers appointed, what can this be that thou 
orderest besides ?” 

219. Creon demands that the Choreutz should aid him in giving 
effect to his prohibition.— amoreiv, dreOeiv, cf. 219, 277, 652. 

220. As pwpog b¢ or baric épg, so likewise obdeig (or ric) ob rw 
paoog d¢ tpg (Gr. 1248, d (923, d), § 836, 5] ; Kr. Gr. 51, 13, n. 10. 
‘To Creon’s demand of their assistance, as oxco7roi, even in this sense, 
the Chorus ventures to demur, with the remark, Surely there can be 
no.need of this, for it is not to be thought that any one would be so 
fool-hardy as to fling himself upon certain death. For it knows 
from the cynovypa that death was the penalty. Cf. 35 seq. 192. 

221 seq. tm’ édmlSwv, “ by the enticing views which ré xépdog, te, 
love of gain, holds out, it has been the ruin of many.” 

223. The watchman, as he comes before them, out of breath, 
cannot exactly say, as such persons usually do, that his haste is the 
cause of this. No, it is his fear of Creon that has stopt his breath. 

225. ppovrldev émordcets, “ checks in consequence of considera- 
tions,”’ which I suggested to myself. | 

227. Quite in the manner of his class, the watchman represents his 
uy} as taking him to task, and gives its very words ; hence nida 
puOoupévn, see on Aj. 757. In the higher style more frequently 
the person speaks to his Oupdc, his epadia. Térdabe 51 xpadin, 
Hom. ; Oupé Op’ apnyavoroe endecry xucwpeve, Archiloch. With 
the like naiveté, Hor. Sat. 1, 2, 68: “ Si diceret hee animus.” 

229. tArjpowv, why what a wretched fool thou art! To make it 
vocative, rAj poy, against the MSS., is not advisable : ef. 228, raAac, 
and Aj. 641. 

229. Laur. A. cei... dvdodc, mag... But the disconnected way 
in which he brings out the sentences, piecemeal, more vividly repre- 
sents the watchman’s perplexed state of mind, one thought crossing 
and jostling another.—rdaSe, what the watchman has on his mind, ro 
mpaypa. 

230. adyuvel, rAavon, ofuwker. 

231. qvutov, as 799.—cyodyq taxis, Boadiwe rayvc, leisurel 
quick, slowly gnc j an oxymoron, like orevde Boadéwe, see on Cad. 
C. 306. The reading is emended {by Erfurdt] from the Scholia; 
the MSS. have Bpaduc, which was a marginal gloss on cyoAg rayde. 

233. évinnoev, EJozer, “ the resolution got the upper hand ;” ef. 274. 

234. By the coi emphatically put foremost, the watchman, in his 
circumstantial way, gives the de%po its more distinct reference to 
Creon : hither to thee, namely.—xet Td p. eepd, dpdow 8 Spws, 
“and even if what I have to say makes thee none the wiser (seeing 
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I cannot make known the doer of the thing), yet will I speak it 
nevertheless.” Here, too, the form of expression is somewhat dislo- 
cated, as the ¢pdow 0’ buwe properly supposes an é%epw péiv to 
precede it. 

235. SeSpaypévos, ampi~ ixdpuevoc, clutching at, as Hom. cémoc 
6edpaypéivoc. From the mistake, rempaypivoc, in Laur. A., later 
scribes have foolishly conjured up regpaypévoc, nogadiopivoc, 
with which the genitive would not consist. 

236. 7d pr waGeiv av, as if the preceding words had been simply 
étAwifw yap rb... Quite in the way of the common people, the 
watchman consoles himself with the thought that nothing can befall 
him but what fate has decreed for him. Cf. Aisch. Sept. 263, ei- 
Copat Td pdpomoyr. 

239. Am neither doer, nor privy to the doing, id. T. 277. 

241. oroyafe. cannot be used here in its ordinary sense, “ to aim 
at a mark,” “to give a guess at,” as it wants an object to make the 
sense — “ thou aimest thy excuses home to the mark.” We want a 
synonyme of dzogpayvvca: accordingly, Fr. Jacobs conjectures 
oreyace, Emperius oxerafe. But croyaZecQar may be a verbum 
militare, or venaticum, like amwoppatac0a, borrowed from the setting 
up of the nets in a row (oréxo¢, croxac), or from the erecting of 
pallisades. Then the sense would be, Verily thou art fencing and 
hedging thyself well against the deed, cixAw caurdy dopadize. 
(As Aristotle, Rhet. 3, 14, immediately after v. 223, which he cites 
without naming the piece, adds Ti ¢potyuiafy, Bergk discovers in 
this the hand of the poet, instead of ed ye oroy. But these 
words would be more in place after 236, and seem to be taken 
from some other passage ; unless, indeed, Aristotle’s memory deceived 
him, or the scribes may have been misled by the mpootmsaZovras of 
Aristotle [dtd oi dodAot od} Ta Epwrwpeva éyovow adda Ta KiKxry, 
Kai mpooimtalovrat]). 

242. TO wpGypa, thy fact, ironically, with reference to 238, as 
Creon is still quite in the dark as to what the thing is that has 
happened. 

243. “I do hesitate, and no wonder; for, to be sure, a bad business 
does make one slow enough :” sententia generalis, therefore rot. 

244. dwahAayOels, viz., rou dxvov, rid of thy fear, cf. 315, 330, 
399 seq. 

247. éhayiorevoas, see on 196. 

248. tis advSpady, who in all the world? He has not the most 
distant foreboding, as avdpwyv shows, of the real offender ; cf. 222. 

250. ovre—ovd, as Cd. C. 972. 

251. ot8’ érynpatevpévy tpoxotory, a superfluous remark, but the 
man, in his wordy fashion, propounds every conceivable case, relevant 
or not, of an opening or breach left in the ground, by way of denying 
that there was any trace whatever. [No sign was there of stroke of 
pick-axe, or shovelling out with spade ; the ground was hard ; not 
so much as a wheel-track to be seen: the workman had left not a 
trace behind him. ] 

252. otpyarys tts, the doer, whoever he may have been : see on 
(Ed. T. 107. Cf. 262. 
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253. The first day-watchman: Antigone having, by daybreak, 
completed her task. 

254. Suaoyxepés, troublesome, because the thing put us in fear. 

255. 6 wév, 6 vexpdc. 

256. Gyos devyovros ds, as of vexpdy dpwrreg aragoy Kai pr 
évapnodpevor kovw évayeic evar tddxovv, Schol. Horat. Carm. 1, 
28, 30, injecto ter pulvere curras. Cf. 775. 

257. Tig Kuvav, any one of dogs, cf. 697 seq., stronger than ovre 
xuvéc, “ not a notion of a dog in the case.” 

258. of owdoavros he adds, in his circumstantial way, because 
neither footmarks of beasts, nor traces of tearing and gnawing at the 
body were anywhere to be seen. Hence this after-thought is loosely an- 
nexed by o#, instead of a sharp partition by ovre tA9. otre oracavrog. 
His drift, in this remark, seems to be that, in case any one should 
suppose that some beast had scraped up the earth over the body to 
reserve his booty for a second visit, as beasts use to do, there was 
not a trace of any thing of the kind. 

260. vAag éd. dvAaka, distributive apposition to Adyor £6 pd9ovw 
(cf. 413), the construction being according to the sense, as if the 
preceding clause had been Adyoie éypwue8a kKaxoicg. Similarly 
ZEsch, Prom. 200, ordaig tv dd\Androtow wpobivero, ot piv Oédovreg, 
ot 6 ometdovreg... Eur. Phoen. 1462, vy pig orparndAadraig, ot 
piv...oi dé... Cf. Kriiger on Thue. 4, 23, 2, rd epi TbAov 7’ 
adpugdorépwy érodepeiro, AOnvaios piv ..., Wedorovynotor dé... 

262. ‘‘ Each one of us (ele Exaordég ric) passed for the doer ;” cf. 
on 252. 

263. épevye ph elBévar, viz. Exaord¢ ric, to be understood from 
obdeic after adda, “ but each declined all knowledge of it :” “none 
would have any knowledge about it.” The negation after fg¢evye, as 
in 522, éZopei rd pr) eidévat. CEd. C. 1736, driguye 7d a) mirvey 
caxwe, ef, Gr. 1176 (883), § 749 ; Kr. Gr. 67, 12, note 3. (The MSS. 
Eduye TO er) eidévar, against the metre. Dindorf, arbitrarily, égevyé 
mac To pn: Bergk, éredero, or amevero py ét.) 

264 seq. For proof of their innocence, the watchmen were ready 
to stand the ordeal by fire, or to take the holiest oath. Such ordeals, 
or appeals to the judgment of the gods, are of rarer occurrence among 
the Greeks and Romans than among the Germanic nations of the 
middle ages. Among the former, they can hardly be proved to have 
existed as modes of trial recognised by law. 

266. pijre—prjre, cf. 249. 

267. = pnre Bovr, phre eipy., see on Phil. 760. Ged. C. 1557. 
Again the same circumstantial way of denying al/ knowledge. 

268. hv wéov, “ when we got none the nearer :” ef. on 39 seq. 

269 sqq. He means to say, At last one put it to us that the thing 
must be made known to thee, But before he comes out with the 
proposition itself, he stops to describe the alarm which it raised in 
their minds, just as above, before he ventures to tell the wpaypa, he 
goes into a circumstantial description of the way in which it affected 
his mind. Accordingly, with wg davotcrioy sqq. already in his 
thoughts at the words Aéye ri¢ elc, he mentions, by the way, that 
what the man said made them all rivet their looks on the ground for 


very fright, as they could find nothing to say against it, and could 
not see how they could possibly get out of the scrape unharmed if 
they gave in to his proposition. This said, he now resumes the 
Aéyet Tee ele, with the words 7v 0’ 6 piOog. 

274. évixa, cf. 233. ' 

275. ‘The lot clutches me to get this good luck,” ironically, as 
the man on whom the lot falls, in most cases, thinks himself lucky. 

276. axwv ovy éxovory, cf. Trach. 198. Hom., iewy déixovri ye Oupg. 

280. wai, “ere thou do put me in a passion,” to be closely con- 
nected with piv, implies that the sure consequence of not desisting will 
be Creon’s wrath ; as in tva, drrwe¢, py Kai, Phil. 13.534 ; Trach. 396, 
Goce, mpiv nag Kavvewoacbat Adyoue. 

281. Whereas years are usually thought to increase discretion, 
(Ed. C. 930. 

284 sqq. “ Thinkest thou the gods honour him as a benefactor 2 
or seest thou that they honour the malefactors?” i.e, do the 
gods err in their estimate of the open foe of his country, or else is it 
their principle to honour the bad ? 

287. yijv éxeivwy, because the gods of the city caréyouo the same, 
and after its destruction they migrate thence. Atacceddoat properly 
suits only vduot, as in Gd. C. 626, ra defopara ddpe diaccedworv. 
Besides, there is a strangeness in the connexion of such hetero- 
geneous notions as the city and the laws of the gods ; and with the 
first, the latter must, of course, be destroyed. Perhaps Sophocles 
wrote dicny tr’ éxcivwy, cf. 367, vépoug Tr dtipwv xOovdg Oewy r’ 
Evopxov dixkav, Then we should have two members running parallel, 
as in Cid. T. 1398, & rpsic eédevOot cai Kexpuppivn van, | Apupog 
Te kat orevwroc. Moreover there is something significant in Creon’s 
zeal here for dicn Oeiv cai vouot, which he himself is grossly 
violating. 

289. Creon is going to say, Not the gods have done it, but my 
political opponents have bribed the watchmen. First, however, he 
premises an observation from which he draws that inference : but 
already, of a long time, have (certain) men of the city, discontented with 
me, been murmuring in this sort. Construe, raita §6p60ovuy, in hunc 
modum strepebant, as rovro, $, d, stand adverbially, Aisch. Prom. 
275, ravra rot thavwptvn Tpd¢ GdAor’ GdAOV wypovt) mpoolarvet. 
—éhews GvSpes, rodiray rivéc, El. 759.—podis épovres, discon- 
tented with me. Phil. 1011, dAyetvde pépery (to be displeased) revi. 
To understand éué from éyoi is not necessary. Creon, in his excited 
state of mind, goes so far that he identifies the earlier period when 
he stood at the side of Eteocles as his elder counsellor, with his 
present position as ruler, and represents the adherents of Polynices 
as his adversaries, 

291. “In secret shaking the head,” as beasts of draught do to rid 
themselves of the burdensome yoke. Ovddé elyov is in close con- 
nexion with ravra ippd8ovy, “they muttered, and did not, as they 
ought, keep their neck quiet under the yoke.” 

292. as orépyetv ue, “so that I could be content” with their 
behaviour. Cid. T. 1038, gor’ Ere Zev, wor’ Weiv ivé; so that I 
could seehim? Trach. 1125, rapepvnow rijg pnrpoc, we wrvev Epe ; 
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293. rovrovus, the watchmen. 

296. vopiopa, “an institution generally received” [of all the bad 
things that have got currency among men, there is nothing like 
money]. Eur. Cid. Fr. 9, says that not gold only, but xapern 
voptopa Keirat Bpotoic.—TovrTo, assimilated to vouiopua, instead of 
ovrog to dpyupoc, ef. 335, 585.—Kal wédeus, even whole states, much 
more individual members of a state ; ef. on 335. 

297. The ayvdpec are the individuals opposed to the community 
as a whole: thus Simonid. Fr. 33, ot ri¢ avev Oewv aperav AGBev, 
ot wéAtc ob Bporde. Asch. Sept. 190, deicaca yuv7) oixw cai 
wéXet kaxdv. Eum. 498, rédtg Boordg re, elsewhere the form is rai 
morc Kai idtwwrne (Thue. 1, 144. 2, 8), or oddeic ovre avo obre wédeg. 
The thought is (cf. 673 sqq.), Greediness of gold seduces both states 
and individuals to acts of injustice against others; in consequence of 
which the cities are attacked and destroyed by the parties wronged, the 
individuals chased out of house and home. In all cases the wBpr¢ 
which springs from xépdog draws close after it the arn. 

298. éxdiSdoxKe, to be construed as leading verb with tcrac@at 
(= peOicrac@a), while cai wapadrdAdocet (= tapaddacoovea) is 
only epexegetically attached to the preceding. In calmer discourse, 
298—301, as the cause of the before-mentioned consequences of 
aioxpoxéipdea (296, 97), would be put first. 

301. wavrés épyou Succ. eldévar, “to be at understanding with 
every work’s impiety ;’ as it is common since Homer (aypra, 
aQepiorta eidévat), to denote moral dispositions by the terms properly 
denoting intellectual acts, eidévat, érioracOa:: cf. on 71. The words 
mw. & 9. eldévae are a kind of paraphrase on wavovupyiag fyew 
(doxeiv), the dvoctBera heightening the notion of the ravovpyiat ; 
for this adds the notion of an habitual practice of bad principles 
generally. [In zavrég épyov there is a play upon ravoupyiag.] 

302 seq. After the general reflexion, Creon recurs to the thought, 
294, “ By my secret foes are they suborned ; but those who, being 
bribed, have done the work, have breught matters to that pass that 
now at last (Phil. 1041), they shall get their deserts.” What Creon, 
in his heat, here says of the receivers, properly applies to the givers 
of the hire ; especially as the ypovq moré x.r.A. manifestly looks 
back to 289, rai wdXat ravra ippo8ovy. Hence Creon puts this 
sense into his words, “ the doers have effected that the authors shall 
be punished.” 

304. Creon, as king, invokes the king of the gods, cf. 184. 

308. oty tpi” Avons p. apxéoe:, rplv av...,a bolder construc- 
tion, instead of oby dye “Atdng apKiot, a\Ad .. ., or ov wpdrepoy bg 
“Atdou éXedoecGe, mpiv av... Not simple death shall suffice for the 
doers; they shall be tortured first. 

303. kpepacrot, as was usual in the chastisement of slaves; ef. 
Hom. Od, 22, 175 sqq. ; on Aj. 108. 

iL hoe Bitterest irony ; ef. Aj. 100, Oavdvreg tidy rap’ agapeicOwy 
omAa. 

31]. dpwd{yre Kal pabyte, that for the time to come ye may 
grasp at your gain, and get to know.... There the present tense, 
because he speaks of the continued practice of apwaZetv. 
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312, é& Gravros, Cid. C. 761, 807. 

313. robs mAelovas..., rode mreicrovg arwputvoug paddroy av 
idowg  ceowopévouc, (Ed. C. 795. In the end of the play the gnome 
finds its fullest application to Creon himself. 

315. The common reading is eimeiy re dwoetc, against the usage 
of the language. (kd. C. 1299, didode tuoi Aéar. Aj. 534, dog por 
wpocumeiv avréy. Laur. A., dedwoeg, with re written over it, 2da 
manu. Also the Schol. (émirpiWerg cai tuoi eimeivy  aéidOw;) 
does not know rt. I follow Boeckh, as dé well suits the effrontery of 
the watchman. 

316. Not yet, even now when thou hast clearly seen how high I 
rate your transgression ! 

318. pvOpifew, scan, seek to hit the exact seat of my Ad7n. 

320. “* What a palpable born rascal !” a born and bred scoundrel ; 
a rogue in grain !—GAnpa, rpippa, mavovpyog (Aj. 381, 390), as the 
Sehol, had it, is more in keeping with the impudent quibbling and 
prevarication of the watchman, though the man is also full of words 
(AdAnpa). If, indeed, the derivation from aAa@o@a: were more 
correct than that from adéiy (ef. watmaAnpa), we should be obliged 
to retain A\dAnya.—Dobree ded ; but ef. Gd. C. 321. 

321. “ May be, I am: this deed, at any rate, is none of my doing.” 
Cf. Gad. T. 680. 

323. “ Pity, that if one must needs have his fancy, it should be a 
false one.”’ Cf. El. 1039. 

324. “ Quibble thou with thy ‘fancy.’” (Hermann’s copwWeve rny 
doxnory is destitute of-all authority [unless it be the Scholiast’s rj» 
Odxnotv meprrader}). 

325. ravra construe with dp@yrag, see on Aj. 1166. The plur. 
rovc dpw@vrag, indefinitely the doer, be who he may: ef. 302 with 
306. Creou, in his heat, is pot consistent with himself. Now the 
watchmen are the persons suborned ; now the instigators are present 
to his thoughts ; now, again, an unknown doer of the deed. 

327. The watchman, without letting himself be disconcerted by 
rov¢ dpwvrag, persists in his 6 dpwy ; cf. 239, 245, 319. He speaks 
these words in going, the instant Creon has turned his back.— 
evpeBe(n pev padrtora., well, above all, I wish him found out. Phil. 
617, 1285 ; Cid. T. 926, 1466. 

328. re kal py, see on (id, C. 488. 

Str. 1. The might of man has reduced into subjection the ele- 
ments, water and land. 

332. TloAAWy éytrwv rev deve obdév toriy dvOpwrov Sevdrepor, 
Schol. More vigorously the poet : many are the mighty things, and (for 
all this might) man is the mightiest being of them all. Esch. Cho. 
585, mwodda piv ya rpide detvd deparwy dyn, adr’ vréiprodpoy 
avdpoc ppdvnpua rig Aéyou; cf. above on 163 seq. 

335. rovro, man. But instead of putting odrog in agreement with 
dvO@pwrov, Soph. uses the stronger rovro, expressive of the Chorus’s 
astonishment, by assimilation to devdrepoy, this mightiest being, cf. 
295 seq. But to carry the neuter throughout would be stiff ; hence in 
mwepwyv and voX\sdiwy the natural gender is resumed, as in Hom. 
Wux7) Tepeciao, oximrpoy Exwy: Demosth., 9 piapad Kepadrn, tOwr, 
and the like.—xal wokiov 1m. wévrov, even over the sea, much Jess does 
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he spare the land. The thought in the poet’s mind is, that man 
subjects to his sway both land and sea (re—«cai), but he puts the 
strongest first (kai x. wépay), and then attaches the less with Ger 
re... cf. 296.—yepepl@ vér@, when navigation, too, is perilous ; 
whence Hesiod. Opp. 675, warns against yew’ ixtéyvra voro re 
devag anrac, “Ocr’ wove Oadaccay bpaprhnoag Adc OpBpy, TloA@ 
érwpivy@, yaderdy O& Te wovrov EOnxey. The feeling of wonder at 
man’s audacity in thus cleaving the sea in defiance of all danger is 
depicted by the alliteration rout réipay rovrov—yeipepiy v. 
x wpe, we oiBou x iotot—r Epa. 

337. imo, more picturesque than the Homeric repay wovddy é¢’ 
vypny, as it brings before our eyes the mariner, with the billows 
towering around him ; so Archilochus, vavrat Wuxdg Exoues kupaTwy 
éy aywadate, cf. Aj. 351. 

338. Qe@v tmeprdara, because she is the mother and sustainer of 
all creatures (7 appnrepa,  pépBewavl’ oxdo’ toriv), which, never- 
theless, does not restrain man from harassing her, year by year, 
with the plough. Solon, 28, 3, calls her peyiorn daipéywy ‘OdAvp- 
miwy. Virgil, Ain. 7, 136, prima deorum, The assonance in ray 
rho Ad yav a4¢0. dxaparay arorpverat depicts man’s 
restless activity in compelling the earth to minister to his good. 
Ovid, Met. 2, 286, makes her complain adunct culnera aratré 
Rastrorumque fero totoque exerceor anno. | 

340. LAAopévev is known to the Schol., and is what Laur. A. 
intended in his azorpver’ dzAopévwy, whence some foolishly make 
amorpverat Taddopivwy ; others, more rightly, aworpier’ eiAopévwr. 
The poet may have had a thought of wepirAopévwy éviavto@y in his 
mind ; but ‘AA, denotes the plough twisting itself through the clods on 
the turn at the furrow’s end (not revolving, repeating their course 
from year to year). Similarly, Nicander, in order to avoid the 
serpent, advises arparvév iAX\av.—twel@ yéver, with horse and 
mule. I]. 10, 353, ai yap re Bowy mpogeptorepai eiowy “EXxéuevae 
veoio Babeing anKToy aporpoy. 

Antistr. 1. Man cunningly ensnares the creatures of the air, the 
earth, the sea (the whole creation, ef. on Cid. T. 1427) ; by his 
subtlety he makes himself master of the wild beasts, and tames to his 
will horse and ox,—the chief of the domesticated animals. 

343 seq. Kovovoor, covgwe Kai Taytiwe Pepdmevor, the birds 
which are so soon aware of his designs against them, and so nimbly 
elude them. Theog. 582, opixpij¢g dpriOo¢ novgoy Exovca voor. | 
—@ivAov, Aleman 43, 7, oiwviy gidka rTavurrepiywr. — apoi- 
Badov (construe with oveipar ducer.) dye, pro prada abducit, 
ef, 202. 

345. dvow, CEd. T. 869, Ovard gioe dvipwy. Lucret. omnis 
natura animantum. Virgil, equoreum genus. 

347. wepippadis avyp, the finishing touch to the description in detail 
of the endowments which make the creature man so wonderful: at 
the same time, the close to the mastery of the beasts, the Chorus now 
passing on to the taming of them. 

349 seq. pnxavais, while by cunning artifices he takes the wild 
animals and tames them. 

353. The MSS. troy t&erat (or dt.) dugi Aopow (or appirogoy) 
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fvyéyv, for which Brunck, metri gratia, wrote bwaterat. But the fut. 
gnomicum—though in its place at 362—would here make the taming 
a prospective result of man’s endeavours, should he pursue them 
long enough. Equally unsuccessful are the conjectures of others. 
The true emendation is that of G. Schine: cf. Eur. El. 817, ix roy 
Kad@y Koprovar rota: Geccadroic Elvat réd’, borig ravpoy aprapst 
cahiic “Immov tr’ dxpaler. According to the Schol. on Ap. Rh. 1, 
743, cvpiwg toriy dypacat rd iwxoy brd yadivdy ayaytiv 7 rd 
éxnpa. In addition to this, I have ventured upon adugtrdogeay, as 
Adgwoic, Aogwrd¢ lead to Aogody, t.¢., wepiBarwv abr@ Cuydy epi 
roy Adgov, putting the yoke round his neck.—éGupajra, Laur. A. for 
adpijra, which is already contained in dpeco.B. and dypavA. The 
former denotes the once wild steer (Cid. T. 476 seq.), now pacing 
unwearied under the yoke. . 

Str. 2. After the deseription of man’s victorious contest against 
inanimate and animate nature, the poet, mounting higher, comes to 
the social and moral nature of man himself. As navigation and 

iculture have been already regarded under a different point of 
view, he here adverts to a higher degree of culture. Man invents 
for himself /anguage, divests himself of all rude manners, founds 
states, builds habitations ; for all, he has his resources ; is provided 
with remedies for the most grievous diseases,—only from death 
he has no escape.—So has ¢iaig after all set bounds to his clever- 
ness ; as also there is a great moral danger which threatens his 
inventiveness; ef. Antistr. 2. | 

354. Soph. holds, agreeably with the popular notion, also maintained 
by the Eleatics and Pythagoras, that language is not developed ica, 
but established by convention (@écee). Cic. Tusc. 1, 25, 62 : “ Qui pri- 
mus, quod summa sapientice Pythagore visum est, omnibus rebus imposuit 
nomina aut qui dissipatos homines congregavit et ad socictatem vite 
convocavit.”—The MSS. and Edd. «ai B hepinee gpdoynpa. Inter- 
pret it as we will, this “airy disposition,’ “thought,” &c., will not 
come in with any fitness here between language and the institution 
of society ; for neither 9 epi ray perewpwy pirogodgia [Schol.], nor 
eloquence (‘the high-breathed wisdom,” Boeckh [Wunder]), nor 
even the airy creation of the poet’s fancy, will suit this position : as 
little, the celer motus, the volubilitas mentis in general [ce- 
leritas consilii, Erfurdt] (Il. 15, 80, bray di™y véocg dyvépog, which, 
according to the old saying, is rayioroy, dia mavrog yap rpixe), 
since man dves not invent this, as he is said to invent language, 
and civil government ; and, moreover, Qoai ¢povrideg belonged to 
the results already spoken of in Str. 1. Antistr. 1, -Lastly, the 
facultas sublimia cogitandi would be premature. Rather, be- 
tween Oéyyza and dor. dpyai we look for civilisation,—the 
putting off the wildness of the untamed mind. Such is the re- 
one gradation in Isocrates Nicocl. 3: (by speech) ob pdovoy rod 

npiwdag Civ awnddAdynpev, GAG Kai cuvehOdyreg TOKE YricapeY 
kat vopouc tOéueba. Cie. N. D. 2, 59: “ Eloquentia nos juris, legum, 
urbium societate devinzit, hec a vita immani et fera segregavit.” Horat. 
Serm. 1, 3, 102: “Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, Mutum 
et turpe pecus, cian atque cubilia propter Pugnabant ...., Donec 

Antig. of Soph. I 
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verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, Nominaque invenere: dehine 
absistere bello, Oppida coeperunt munire et ponere leges.” Hence I have 
altered the words to ay st vonpa.—aorvvopor dpyal, “ the 
impulses which lead to the founding and ordering of states :” the 
realy apt for civil government. Aisch. Pers. 853, wodtooovopog 

Lord. 

355. t88dgaro, suopte sibi ingenio didicit. 

357. Construe, gevyety BiXn raywy cai dboopBpa, house 
(and clothing) being his protection against the frost and ice of the 
unclouded heaven, and the chilling rains of the overcast and murky 
sky. The gen. waywy, coupled by cai with the adj. décopBpa (Aisch. 
653, dvoxipavra xcaxd), asin Cid. T. 267. The MSS. aiOpra, for 
which Boeckh, vraiOpaa, after Asch. Ag. 334, draifpio: rayor : 
Helmke, more easily, ivaiOpea: the lengthening of the t, as in 
ai?pia : as Sophocles allows himself the forms ’Egécesoc, triwixsoc, 
even evrvyeia, and the like.—BéAn, inasmuch as not only lightnings 
are xjjAa, Bérn Atdg, but also rain, hail, sleet. To the noun objects 
of ididdéaro is added the inf. gevyety, as another object: cf. on 
(Ed. C. 1357, €@nxag Grodkty cai croddge ravrac popeiv. 

360. wavrowdépos, as above, wepippadic avno, 347, expresses the 
astonishment arising from the contemplation of man’s inventions in 
detail. The juxtaposition, ravromdpog amupog, as in 370, together 
with the resolution of the trochees, so suitably to the thought, heigh- 
tens the expression of astonishment.—ém’ od8tv 7d péddov, ad 
corum, quae futura sunt, nihil, cf. 728. But perhaps it is more 
correct to construe dwopog im’ ovdivy (Cd. T. 665, dropoc ini 
podvipa), for nought, for no emergency, without resource: in no case 
unprovided, ipxerate rd pérAow, he advances to the future, to that 
which awaits him. 

362. The received reading od« iwaterat, he will not bring about 
for himself, seems to me an untragical expression, very much out of 
keeping here ; therefore I have written ov« iwg cer at, he will by no 
spell effect, by no form of incantation or conjuration, such as the 
ancients used to drive away sickness; cf. on Aj. 579. Cd. C. 1196, 
pitwy éimpdaic tkergdovrat gvoiv. Similarly, ASsch. Eum. 618, 
dmak Oavévrog obec Ect’ dvacracic’ Totrwy immdag ob troinge 
Zevc. Agam. 992, dyvdpd¢ péiray aipa rig dy wadww ayeadéoar’ 
ératidwy ; Arrian. Epictet. 1, 27, 9, wot gedyw roy Bavaroy ; pnvd- 
care trraotdny. 

Antistr. 2. Here we catch the first pointed allusion to the daring, 
well-executed feat of covering the corpse with the sprinkling of 
earth. Only for the doer of this the Chorus intends its reflexions, 
that man often turns his gifts and cleverness to bad account ; that 
only that person stands high, who highly esteems and upholds the 
laws, human and divine; while he who acts the contrary part 
destroys the state, and loses his own position therein. 

365. Construe, tywy rd pny. réxvac (with an echo of the 
aunxavwy, 364, cf. 348 pnxavaic), ingenuity for art, for inventions, 
copoy rt, asa wondrous gift. 

366. i. ¢., wort piv iwi randy, cf. Aj. 399. Ged. T. 637. The 
leading thought is in wort piv xaxdy, which is followed by the 
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feebler antithesis a\Aor’ icOAdyv, only for the sake of the paral- 
lelism. 

367. MSS. and Edd. rapsipwy, inserens, devoid of the requi- 
site sense, as even the somewhat strained interpretation alieni 

uid inserens, confundens, is unsuitable. For the point is about 
een upholding the laws; and in this sense Reiske conjectures 
yepaipwy, Pflugk mepaiywy (which, however, could only mean des- 
patching the laws). Following the lead of the image in pions, 
and with an eye to the Won e which demands re—re, 1 have 
written r’ dtipwy, i.e, inpwy, dvixwy, abtwy, upholding, exalting. 
Cf. 360, 287. és . 

370. 8rw—fvveor, whoso has yielded himself to that which is 
unlawful, cf. Aj. 330, 611. El. 610, rédApag yap, to gratify his 
audacity, xaptZopévy ry rédpy, dd rd rokpay ra pr dixata. 

375. Such an one may I never make either partaker of my hearth, 
or my associate in politics : neither in private nor in public life may 
I have fellowship with him. As the wéAtcg has high importance in 
this play, the wish never in any way to come in contact with an 
offender against the state is couched in this form of antithesis, cf. 
on 40; while elsewhere, according to circumstances, other modes of 
expression are chosen: thus Eurip. ap. Orion. 56, 4, “Oorig dé rw 
gicayTe py Tipav Oidy, My po yévotro phre cvyOirne Beoic 
Myr’ ty Oardooy Kotvéwrovr orérXdot cxagog, cf. Hor. Carm, 
3, 2, 26. Callimachus in Cerer. 117, Adparep, par) xeivoc tpiv plrog 
S¢ got drex One, ein, und’ dpdroryoc. Cf. El. 239 seq.—torov poveiv, 
the Attic expression for congeniality in political sentiments. Demosth. 
Phil. 3, 18, THedorovyycot raxtivov ppovovcw.—b&s rad’ epden, 
orm rd pr wardv Evvecre rédApacg xapiy, d¢ rowovroy émirernoevce 
Biov. Properly, who takes such things in hand, who holds such prin- 
ciples as these, and acts accordingly, as in the phrase mpdocey ri, 
agere aliquid. 

376. és Sap. tépas aGpdivoe rd8e, at, in the presence of, this 
supernatural marvel, I am of divided mind. On ég¢, cf. GEd. T. 980. 

378. Construe, ryvde maida ove tivac ’Avriyéyvny, so that the 
emphasis falls on ov« (therefore not yn) and’Avriyéyvnv. From ov«c 
elvat supply elvat to eidwe. 

379. Svaryvos Kal Svor. warpds, cf. on 38. El. 589. 

381. ob 84 wov, Ged. T, 1472. Phil. 1233. 

382. &adayover, Boeckh, for dyovo., as Sophocles seems to have 
purposely chosen the expression usual in Athens (a4zaywyn) for the 
carrying before the authorities a culprit taken in the act. Triclinius 
Baoirsiovgty ayovat. 

383. xal couples the participles dmtcrotoay cai KaOeddvrecg 
(= adovoay), ef. Kriiger, Gramm. 56, 14, note 2, Gr. 1133 (857). 

384 seq. These may be considered as the answers to the questions 
put by the wondering chorus, so that 0'—1) "Eepyacpérn answers to 
amtorovoay, and rnvd eiAopey Oarroveay to v. 383. Cf. on 159, 

384, rotpyov 7 Eetpyaopévn, cf. on 324. 

388. Here also the watchman speaks in general sentences, espe- 
cially at beginning and end: cf. on Aj. 648. 

389. 4} “wivowa, 9 Ervotca yvwpn, Schol., ai dedrepat ppovridec. 

12 
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390. Construe, ézrei (veluti) Enbyxouy dep’ Hav adv wore cyorg, 
I boasted (329) that it would bea hard matter to move me to come hither. 
The vulg. cyod\g y’ dy is an interpolation from similar passages, 
ef. Cid. T. 434: 706’ Laur. A. and Paris. May it be cyody 
‘wmaynteyr ? 

391. rats wats da., in consequence of thy threatenings: rére, when 
I was here before: cf. on 480, 1273. 

392. 4 éerds (EXidwy) kal wap’ édwlBas yapd, cf. 330. The 
ellipsis could be given in Latin only after the manner of Cic. Partit. 
38, “ aut in corporibus aut extra esse possunt.” 

393. In prjxos, here, notwithstanding the usage of pacpd¢ (péyag, 
Aj. 130), and pijroc, péyeBoc, there is a touch of popular coarse- 
ness. 

394. 80 Spxov (Laur A. prima manu, over borwv), cf. 327 seq.— 
Gmrdporos purposely refers to 388. 

396. With a humorous allusion to 274 seq. 

399. xpive xaféXeyyxe, Aj. 586.—édevOepos GrradkAayjvat, to be let 
off free (and without punishment): see on Aj. 464, He alludes, per- 

aps, to 244, 

400. ravSe xaxav, which, in consequence of the xpiorc, shall come 
upon the doer. 

401. rG tpdmp woley, as rig wé0ev slg avdpdy ; cf. Phil. 243 


402. mdvr éwrioracat, short and saucy : as elsewhere, at the end 
of longer narrations, we have wdyr’ Eye Adyov, wdvr dxehoag, 
Aj. 480. Phil. 620, 1240. 

: 403. Evvlevg, with the best MSS., instead of Evving: see on Cd. 

- 628. 

404. The position of the dy shows that rév vexpdéy serves as epex- 
egesis. (Ed. C. 907. Theocrit. 7, 51, rov6’ & re wpdv ty dpe rd 
perddoior ikerévaca. 

405. By way of triumph the watchman follows up his brief an- 
nouncement with an impertinent question, as in Aisch. Ag. 268, 
Clyteemnestra, 1) ropwc¢ Aéyw ; Aj. 1158, pwy grkapnyr ; 

406. The present dparat, followed by the aorist ypéOn (better 
accredited than evpéOn, cf. 395), as Aj. 31.—érlAnwros, ézi ry Epyp, 
éxr’ abrogwpw adovea. 

408. The fright they were in, by reason of Creon’s threats, 304 
seq., 324 seq., is expressed even in the sound of the words éeiv’ 
Exeiy’ éxnmetAnpévot. The plural #eoper (somewhat in the 
sense, when one of us was come back after such a harsh recep- 
tion, and there were we,” &c.) makes it possible to annex the fol- 
lowing plurals, 409, which are meant for all the watchmen. 

409. There is nothing to offend in the position of the article at the 
end of the verse, when the recitation is properly managed: ef. 171. 
Cid. C. 351. Phil. 263. Qéd. T. 236, 253. 

410. The watchman here talks big, to make the most of the 
matter, whereas, 256, there was but a slight sprinkling of dust to 
remove, 

411. We seated us on the hill, so that to one looking at us from 
below, we would seem to be hanging from it: cf. El. 742. Hom. éx 
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Cigpov EleoOat, ix maccddov xpepdoa, etc.—ivmyvepo, Ew rov 
ru ae 00: oximag hy avépoto. 

412. Construe, wegevydrec dcpijyv ax’ avrov (odorem ab eo spiran- 
tem), to which pn Badg (Diudorf unnecessarily Bao) is epexe- 
getical; as sound ovara Badde, cf. 1188, so smell strikes the 
nose. 

413. For the construction cf. 259. 

414. apadijoot, dueknoo. With all his prolixity, the watchman 
expresses the thought unclearly, He means, that the watchmen, 
who had so placed themselves that the stench of the corpse would 
not reach them, roused one another, in order that the person, who in 
his turn stood on the watch, and could not be brnvepoc, should not 
neglect his duty. 

415. After Hom. jog 8” néidtog picov odpavdy augiBeBnver.—The 
poet quickly transports us from the early dawn to the afternoon. 

417 seq. The full description of the violent storm, which so terri- 
fied the band of watchmen, sets in a beautiful light the undaunted 
devotion of the heroine.—Construe, rugwe deipag (ard) xOovdg 
OKnTTOov. 

418. obp. dxos, a huge distress, high as heaven, Aj. 196, after the 
manner of the hyperbole, x\éog obpavdy txa, hudokeds ovpavioy 
dco, etc. 

420. dv 8 ép., i.e. évepeocrwOn dé, El. 713. 

421. “We held out against the god-sent nuisance by shutting 
our eyes:” which is the excuse for their not at once observing An- 
tigone’s approach, and preventing her touching the body. 

422. rovde, rov oxnrrov. 

423. muxpa, filled with bitter grief, like mixpdc p00yyoc, Ad, C. 
1606, mixpa oiuwyd, Phil. 189. (Bothe and Dobree mixpdc.) 

424 seq. Adxos edvijs, resting-place, nest, like decpov midat, 
Opnvwy ddvppoi, coirat Aéxrpwy, ete. In xevij¢ the consequence of 
the veoccay dpgavdy is anticipated; cf. Phil. 31, xevy otxnoig 
avOpwrwy diya, see on Cd. T. 17. Virg. Ain. 4, 588, vacuos 
sensit sine remige portus, infra 445. The comparison of cries 
of grief with the screams of birds bereft of their young is Homeric. 
Od. 16, 216 seq. Cf. Aj. 617 seq. Trach. 105. 

426. After the simile, the matter of 423 seq. is again resumed, as 
we have often double protasis and apodosis: cf. 1042. Aj, 627 seq. 
—8é in the second member of the comparison, also in El. 28. Trach. 
112 seq.— Prddv, 409 seq. 

430. &pSnv—for the watchman describes the pitcher with an epic 
exactness, as common people are wont to do in the like cases—corres- 
ponding to yépaiv, says that Antigone bore the pitcher on her head, 
and poured it out in a full stream from above. 

431. Three pourings of wine, milk, honey (or oil, or blood of 
sacrifice), as usual in libations, Odyss. 11, 26, yod¢ yéopev maoww 
vecvecotv, para pedexpnry, perérecra Ot née oivy, TO Tpiroy ad@’ 
idart, ef. Ed. C.479. Here Antigone has the mixture ready pre- 
pared in the pitcher.—oréga, cixrty eo El. 53, yet with 
reference to the honour thereby done to the dead body. 

436. MSS. and Edd. @AX’ ydéwe, so that wpyoddyee was under- 
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stood. Dindorf dp’ after Plat. Gorg. 496 c, dua re draddarrera 
dvOpwrog kai dpa tye. 497 a, dpa dupdy re wai apa ndopevoc. 

438. rods > , because the watchmen had formerly been 
domestic slaves of (&dipus. 

439. waévra Taira, all such considerations. AaBeiv is added 
epexegetically, as 699, Aayety. El. 1016. 

441. o€, viz. Néyw, eadw, Aj. 1228. Eur. Hel. 546, o& rny épeypa 
Servdy rprkAnpéyny, Meivoy. Ant. casts her eyes down to the 
ground, because such treatment revolts her feelings, not because she 
is afraid. 

443. xal dypl, aye, I afirm it: the first «ai confirmative, like 
etiam, not parallel with the other. 

444. Spoken to the watchman.—xop{{org Gy ceavrdv, mayest take 
thyself of. E}. 637. 

445. €&w Bap. airiag éhevOepov, 150,424. Aj. 464. 

446. pijxos, paxpay, as réidog, raxoc. In opposition to this we 
have the adverb cuyrépuwe (so Laur. A., the other MSS. ctvropa, 
ef. GEd, C. 1575), as Hom. 6904 re cai dodktydy, the Attics gavepdy 
} AdOpa Héyety, etc. 

447. rade, cf. 442, 449, rodade vdpouc. 

450 seq. “ Aye, I did dare to transgress thine ordinance: for not 
Zeus had made me this proclamation, neither Diké; who alone 
have to determine one’s duties to the dead. Their prohibition I 
would have obeyed.” As Creon has called his prohibition roads 
vépouc, Antigone sarcastically retains the phrase, but gives it a turn, 
agreeably with the position in which she found herself, so that it 
applies to the duties of universal obligation in reference to the inter- 
ment of the dead. These are under Zeus and Diké, who sits as 
assessor in judgment with the infernal gods: i.e. they are in force in 
the upper as in the nether world, For Diké also maintains the rights of 
the dead. Aischyl. Phryg., cai rot Oavdvrog n Aixn mpacce: xorov. 

454. On the voyuor &ypagor, see on Cid. T. 865. 

454. “I could not make so high account of thine ordinances, as 
that thou, a mortal man, shouldest avail to overcome the higher, 
divine laws.” Eur. Ion. 973, cai rac ra xpsicow Ovnric Gy UTeEp- 
Spauw; The phrase is borrowed from the foot-race, to orertake and 
outrun. Antigone starts with a simple antithesis between the laws 
of the aa and those of Creon, but this she modifies by adding 
Qyvnrov évra, for the purpose of emphasizing Creon’s weakness as 
man: whence from ra oa we must supply oé. 

456. viv ye nGyOés, just of to-day and yesterday, quite a short 
time; a common formula, after I]. 2, 303, y@ifa re cai wowila 
(x9 cai rpwny, zpwny Kai xic, heri et nudius tertius), but 
here with a sarcastic allusion to Creon’s ejpvypa, actually of yester- 
day.—ael wore {7 (Cid. T. 482), ever and always (Aj. 320), zoré = 
go back to what time you will, these existed, and had always 
existed. 

458 seq. “For these laws I was not going to make myself liable 
to suffer the deserved punishment somé day before the gods, who in 
the nether world punish the wicked+” i, e. “for the transgression of 
them,” as the context shows: El. 538, om EedAs ravd éuor dotvar 
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Cixny. Cic. Rose, Am. 24, 67, Furie parentum ponas a filiis repe- 
tunt, viz. interfectorwm. 

460 seq. “I had not a mind to suffer for this after my death: for 
die I well knew I must as mortal, even hadst thou not proclaimed 
death as the penalty for the act: if now I shall die before my time 
(row, i.e. row sipappévov ypdvov), I count that a gain.” 

462. adr’ Laur. A. and Par. A., i.e. no loss, on the contrary, a gain: 
much stronger than the adr’ (rd mpoaro@aveiv), which, sinee 
Brunck, has been introduced into the text, for which I should 
require avrd rovro. 

466. GAyos tori wap’ otSév, “goes for nothing in my account,” 
35. (Ed. T. 982. 

466. &\X’ dv—xelvorg dv HAyouv. The second dy is simple ana- 
phora, as the ay attached directly to d\Ad@ required to be re-enforced 
after the long parenthesis: cf. El. 439 seq. 

467. Construe, icyéuny a@amroy, vixuy (yevdpevor). Instead of 
éo xopuyy, preserved by Eustathius, Laur. A. neo yduny, Par. A. nv- 
axouny: the former seems to be dittography for nox. (écy.) and 
ioxdouny; the latter, a very questionable form, as in the sense “to 
endure,” “put up with,” dvéyeoOar usually makes vevyouny, Hve- 
cxopny or avecyouny (Arist. Lys. 507, jvexdpuecOa is uncertain). 
Other MSS. have itcydunv, which is only a gloss to ioxéuny, which 
stands in the same way in (id. T. 1387. 

468. roitoSe 8 otk GAy. again iterates with emphasis the thought 
expressed in 465. Cf. on Cid. T. 338, and above on 426. 

470. axedov tt, with irony: “then should one almost say that...” 
El. 609. The bitterness in popa pwpy pwpiay, as in Cd. T, 371. 
Cf. on Cid. C, 658. 

471. Construe, rd yévynpa (4 pba, the natural character) rij¢ 
madoc Ondoi wpdy (dv), With Owdy 2F w. a. cf. on 379 seq. 

473. The last remark, that Antigone knows not how to accom- 
modate herself, is taken up by Creon, who says, She shall find 
herself obliged to yield, since it is not for her, subject as she is to 
me, to set herself up in this fashion: cf. Aj. 758 seq. In the sequel 
it appears that in his reflexions upon rd oxAnp’ ayay dpovnuara he 
is unconsciously describing his own case. 

475. Construe, teproxedH (Aj. 649) darby ix rvpdg, “ which 
is brittle when it comes glowing out of the fire” [which even the 
glowing heat of the furnace does not make malleable: this too ‘ eager’ 
iron is most easily broken. ] 

477. Similarly, but with less dignity, Aj. 1253 seq. 

478. ov yap éxmwéder dpoveiv péya is said in close connexion with 
473, ra oxAnp’ ayav ppovnpara minrey padsora, passing over 
the intermediate similitudes, which serve only to describe the case 
more vividly by roe in a sensible form, 

479. BovA0s Tay wéAas, slave of others, Aj. 1151, a strong ex- 
pression, in keeping with Creon’s excited state of mind, since 
Antigone was in no sort dovAog. Cf. Aj. 1235. 1289. 

480. airy 8é, Ged. T. 1278. Creon does not deign to address 
Antigone.—tBpfev, 309.—rdte, cf. 135, is more closely defined by 
brepBaivouvaca (ore brepiBave).—éinmloraro, see on 79. 
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483. The emphatic iteration dedpaxviay after iwei did paxey 
betrays his deep resentment of Antigone’s behaviour. 

485. el—xpary, if this assumed superiority (this victory won over 
oy Opdvor wai xpdrn) shall remain with her unpunished.—xetoOa, as 
vopuot keivrat, are in force. Cf. 525, tuod Zavrog ode apte yuv7. 

486 seq. tire iE ddeAgiig Epiie tire oixecoréipac cai ovyyevixwripag 
mavrwy tay oixeiwy, Schol. Creon in the heat of his passion ex- 
presses himself hyperbolically, as in 306 seq. 1040 seq. He takes 
up the relationship, not in the person of Antigone, who as a criminal 
is too much an object of hatred to him to be regarded as a 
kinswoman, but in that of his sister, Jocasta, whose child she is. 
Jocasta has nothing whatever to do with Antigone’s offence, but it 
shows how completely his passion has overpowered all reflexion, 
that he drags his sister into the business, and puts the impossible 
case of Antigone being the daughter of a woman more akin to him 
than all kindred whatsoever. Similar hyperboles, mostly used 
jocosely, are ypuaov ypuvodrepog, raxodatpovtcrepog adTig Tig KaKo- 
Oamoviag, etc., see on 128]: Eur. Dictys, Fr. 10, nav dpeivovog 
matpic Znvdg mepixy. (Hermann dpatpoveorépa, and in Laur. A. 
the final sigma is erased.) 

487. 6 was tpiv Zevs épxeios, than the entire Zeus who is our family- 
god: i.e. than the whole family [standing in nearer relations of 
consanguinity than all relations and consanguinity put together]: so 
“Hoaoroc = rip, Anunrnp = airog, ete. 

488. The genitive with dAvgeroy after the analogy of azah- 
AdooerOa, treEvOepovcOa, Il. 6, 443 advoxaZey rodeo, see on 
Phil. 1044. 

490. Construe, isoy imatruspat xeivny rovde ragov, Bovdedoat, 
both the genitive and the epexegetically added infinitive being de- 

endent on émra:rwpat. Cf. Phil. 62. Cid. C. 1211 seq. Hom. 
yo Cer. 281, ob6& re waiddg Mvnoaro amd daridouv avedé- 
ofa. 

491. gow yap... gives the reason why he must deem Ismene an 
accomplice: the hurried cai wv xadeire is spoken aside, and stands 
apart by itself. As to the facts, we must suppose that Ismene in 
her anxiety for her passionately excited sister, had watched her on 
her second visit to their brother’s corpse, and had seen her taken in 
the act, whereupon she rushed into the house, and was seen in her 
desperation by Creon. 

492. Avocwoav ov8’ er. hpevav (Asch. Prom. 444, avOpwrovg 
Evvoug €Onxa cai goevav tanBdroug), with the like redundancy 
of expression as in 443. Cid. T. 58, fr. 720, rupdd¢ ov0" Opmv "Apne. 
In Herodotus it is almost a set form of expression in the naive 
descriptions, 3,25, éupavne re twy Kai ob dpevnpnc. 5, 42, od gpev- 
none axpoparne te. 9, 54, patrvopevog cai ob pperijone. 

493. “The soul of those who cunningly carry on in the dark some 
evil practice (unéiy dp@a¢ = re pr dp0d¢) [who are after no good in 
the artful practices they carry on in the dark] is wont beforehand 
(before they are convicted of the deed) to be caught as a stealthy 
malefactor,” i.e. the evil conscience easily betrays the evil-doer [6 
Ovpdc, their feelings, their excited state of mind, as in the case of ~ 
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Ismene]. With cromede cf. Aj. 1137, cAéwrey xaca, i.e. \aOpa 
rexvacbat, 

495 seq. With bitter pointedness at Antigone Creon says “ though 
to be sure (ye pévror, 233. Phil. 93) I hate it, when, even caught in 
the commission of evil deeds, a person then wants to gloss it over,” 
as Antigone here, 450 seq. The antithesis is essentially in Ismene’s 
involuntary betrayal of her guilt by her demeanour, and the con- 
viction of the hardened Antigone. Hence rai in ywray is quite in 
its place, as it belongs to adobe ty raxoiow, not to cadddvar. 

497. édev, with piquant reference to Creon’s adovg, i.e. since J 
am in this case. 

500. pnd’ dpeoely word, viz. undéy, cf. 686, El. 403. Trach. 143. 
As dpécxey (cf. dpécat, apoat ri tivc) has also a causative mean- 
ing, viz. to make pleasing, so dpec@njvat is “to be pleasing.” 
Hence there is no need either of Elmsley’s dpéor’ ein after Cd. T. 
1096, or of Hermann’s dpecOeiny. 

502. xéos evxdeéorepoy, cf. on 24. 354. 588. 1261. 

504. According to the vulg. rotroig rovro maow avddvew Aéyour’ 
dy, one would be forced to construe rodrowg mwaotv in the first 
instance with Néyorr’ av (= b7d robrwy mdvTwy), and then again to 
understand it in quite a different relation with avddvev. We 
obviate this inconvenience, and see why the passive construction 
héyotr’ dy was chosen, when from Laur. A. we adopt avddvei, and 
understand this as an Attic formula of assent in voting or giving 
sentence (apioxe, placet), “ by all these would this word be spoken, 
* Agreed.’”” The insertion of direct words and reported speeches is 
not infrequent in tragedy: thus Aisch. Cho. 312, “dpdcavre 
waQeiv” rptyipwy piOog rade gwvei. Agam. 177, rov “ wabes 
paQoc” Oévra xupiwe éxerv. Similarly, Hor. Sat. 1, 2, 46, “jure” 
omnes, Galba negabat.—tovrorg Toro, see on CEd. C. 658. 

505. The MSS. éiycXsicot, nisi metus os occlusurus sit, cum quis 
dicere volet, which sounds stiff and ungainly. I follow Dindorf. Cf. 180. 

507. Spav Adyew re, see on (Ed. T. 72. 

508. Creon takes no notice of the general reflexion 506, 7, and 
keeps to the main point, of Antigone’s gaining high renown by what 
she has done for her brother. To this the rovro refers. , 

509. col 8 infdrAovew ordpa, cf. 505, to thee wa, Paes keep the 
mouth under, and subservienily hold their peace. More bitter than 
the usual phrases caivery, mpoccaivery, adulari, here widd\ey, 
which properly denotes the act of drawing in the tail between the 
legs, is transferred to the oréza. Eur. Adip. fr. says of the Sphinx: 
ovpay riddovo’ bd AeovTémovy Bacww txabéZero.— Antigone, firmly 
persuaded that what she has done will approve itself as right to all 
men, is confident (notwithstanding 471 seq.) that the Chorus views 
it in the same light. 

510. “ But thou, art thou not ashamed to act in another spirit 
than these?” Creon tacitly grants that the old men may in their 
hearts be of the same mind with her: but then, they conformed 
themselves to the will of their lord, while Antigone will needs carry 
out her views in practice. The phrase xwpic ppoveiy rivdg, to take a 
different side, is probably a political expression, as 375, icov ppovety. 


511. “To me the dead stood nearer than to them. To fulfil the 
duty to a brother brings no disgrace, that I should have to be 
ashamed of my deed.” | 

512. Creon, catching at the plural rod¢ opoomX. (which Antigone 
had used amplificatively), asks, And was not Eteocles too her own 
brother? The honour done to Polynices was therefore an act of 
impiety towards Eteocles. Comp. Creon’s maxim, 207 sqq. 

513. dx pds, pnrpdc, cf. 145. The same re we Plat. Legg. i. 
wal C, wodAoi adeAgoi wou yéivowwr’ dy évdg avdpog re Kai prag 
visi, 

514. rupgs (rivecc, véverc) yaptv, more pregnant than rege 
riuyny, xapive ydpry, in connexion with dvoceBy (rq 'EreoxAct) is an 
oxymoron, like that in 74, do01a mavoupyeiv. 

515. Antigone presumes that Eteocles will not testify against her. 
With 6 car®. vixue cf. 26. 

517. “I honour Eteocles as I do Polynices, without giving Eteo- 
cles cause to feel himself aggrieved as if impiously disparaged, 
seeing that Polynices is fallen as his brother, equally privileged with 
himself, not as a slave, subordinate to him.” Hence also it follows 
that Antigone has assisted in the obsequies of Eteocles: cf. on 23. 

519. “ Hades will have his laws observed in like manner under all 
circumstances.” The icovuc, which appears asa v. l. in [Laur. A.and] 
Schol. is more to the point, because of the following verse, than the 
rovroucg of the MSS. [retained by Hermann. ] 

520. “ But not the good is to be put upon an equality with the 
bad: viz. to receive what is customary.” To Aayety understand 
Tov¢ vopoug, the epexegetic inf. as in 490.—toog personally (ivory 
éori), as in the common phrase dixatde tips, cf. 399 seq. 

521. “ Who knows whether from beneath thy maxim will be voted 
pious ?” 

522. Creon believes that the two hostile brothers will still keep 
up their hatred in Hades ; cf. El. 538: contrary to the popular view, 
expressed in Cd. C. 955. 

523. “ Let them hate each other still: my nature is to share in 
love, not in hate.” The compound cvp¢Xeiy is used only by way 
of parallelism to cuvéy@ey, as Antigone only means to say that her 
natural disposition prompts her to love, not to share in hatred: cf. 
on 1036. In the same way Eur. Iph. Aul. 397, cvocwgpoveiv yao, 
ovyxi cuvrocsiy Epuy.—The iteration of Creon’s ovro: in the be- 
ginning of the verse increases the bitterness. 

525. Cf. 485. 

526. Cf. on 376. Ismene according to Creon’s command (49]) is 
brought in by the attendants. 

527. dirdBeAda Sdxpva, tears called forth by her love for her 
sister. 

528. A cloud of gloomy sorrow rests over her brows (on her brow) 
and makes unsightly her glowing face, with a stream of tears wetting 
her cheek, otherwise lovely to behold. Asa dark cloud enveloping the 
mountain-tops pours down the rain, so from the black cloud on 
Ismene’s brow there trickles down a stream of tears: her coun- 
tenance is flushed with a glowing red, grief having forced the blood 
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into her cheeks. This contrast to the usual lovely appearance of 
the gentle maiden is expressed in evra wapsidy. With vapidn 
urip dppiwy, cf. Hor. Epp. 1, 8, 94, deme supercilio nubem. 

531. ov 8é, in opp. to Antigone; ef. 1181. Phil. 319. Trach. 
1147.—xat’ otxovs, in mine own house.—itheapévy, unperceired, 
thou hast slunk upon me, cf. id, T. 386: Ismene, so Creon thinks, 
with all her seeming softness, has secretly been active against him : 
ef. El. 785. 

532. ob8° éu., without my being aware, loosely annexed to the rela- 
tive sentence ; see on Céd. T. 1246. 

533. 8v° Gra, two abominations, Cid. C. 531.—xdmwavacraces 
Opévwv (485, 525), because he believes that Ismene, in league with 
Antigone, has set herself against his command, and therein has 
sought to overthrow his authority as ruler. 

534. cal ov ices, wilt thou too acknowledge? as Antigone has 
done, 443. 

535. éopet rd ph lB., cf. 263. 

536. Ismene, in her fear, and not knowing whether Antigone has 
confessed, does not venture to avow it outright. 

537. The gen. rij¢ airiag is annexed to the more important 
though more remote Evuperioyw, see on Cid. C. 1330. With g&pw we 
must understand ad covov the Evy- in Evuperioyw: thus Aisch. 
Prom. 331, ravrwy peracxywy Kai rerorApnrws époi. 

538. Cf. 69 seq. 

540 seq. “ If I hesitated before (536), yet now in thine evil case I 
am not ashamed’’.... 

541. The image (Aj. 1329) of sailing in the same ship, because 
the participation threatens danger, and there is a wéXayoc cacdy 
(see on (Ed. C. 1740) to be encountered. Eur. Iph. Taur. 603, 6 
vavoTorhay yap tin’ iyw rag ovpgpopac, Ovrog dt (Pylades) cupwdsi 
Tv inwy poxyOwy yap. © 

542. To Antigone deeds are every thing: a love which shows 
itself only in words is worth nothing in her regard ; as she says 
seemingly with an ironical glance at 99 seq. 

544. As Antigone, in the words, Whose is the deed, Hades and those 
beneath know, has insinuated that they must needs be wroth with Is- 
mene, she wishes at least to die with her, and by this sacrifice ap- 

Polynices, so that she may be guiltless in his regard, ayv7. 

546. “ As thou didst not put hand to the work, thou mayest not 
appropriate to thyself the consequences of the act: to appease the 
dead, my death will suffice.’ With apc. Oynok. iyw, cf. Aj. 76. 
(Ed. T. 1061. 

549, rovSe yap ov xndSepov, cf. 46, so that thou and he must 
needs be on friendly terms, and Creon will give thee the benefit of 
his advice how thou mayest manage to live without me. 

551. “ With pain indeed to myself do I give thee pain in that I 
deride thee,” i.e. true, it pains me that I must deride thee, seeing 
thou art my sister. [é» coi, emphatic, to make thee the object of my 
derision. ]—yéAwra yedav év tivt, to vent one’s laughter in scorn at any 
one: éyysdav rim, Aj. 367, 955. AEsch. Cho. 222, év xaxoior roig ipoic 
yehay sree; A special description (“ scornful,” or the like) with 
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yéiAwra is not needed, as yeAay assumes the particular notion irri- 
dere. (Dindorf, piv dn, rei.) | 

552. ddAa viv, at least now: see on Cid. C. 241. El. 411. 

556. “If I did choose life, at least I did it not upon my unspoken 
convictions,” while in my conference with thee I declined active par- 
ticipation ; i.e. in my heart I was of the same mind with thee. 

557. “ No doubt thou thoughtest thyself in that (which thou saidst 
and didst), but in that (which I did) J thought myself to be doing 
wisely. On the chiasmus od péy roig, roic O° éyw, see on Ed. T. 320. 
ba a4 péy roic is not the same as od roig péy (which the metre 
would have allowed); but the roic¢ here comes very near in point of 
signification to roi¢ soig Adyorg.” Wunder. } 

558. Ismene wants to make out that she is equally guilty : in her 
heart a secret accomplice, she shares the guilt. 

559 seq. Thou livest (and mayest live with a good courage), because 
thou canst yet profit the living : but my life is with the dead (since 
Creon’s sentence of death has taken effect), so that I can be of no use 
but to these. This is the last ground with which Antigone re- 
pudiates Ismene’s participation in her death. (Dobree ingeniously 
pro wgedeic, ut hacin mortuae gratiam facias, which seems 
to be favoured by 552.) 

562. rhv 5é, Antigone, from her youth up, uncompliant and pas- 
sionate. 

563. Ismene seeks to soften Creon by reminding him how natural 
it is fur those who are overtaken by some great calamity to lose 
their sound judgment.—vots éBXaorre, as gpivac pioa, El. 1463. 

564. vods, right mind, opp. to 562 dvovy. Theogn. 35, jy xra- 
Kototy Duupioyye, arodtic cai rov iévra voor. 

565. otv xaxots, with Antigone. Cf. 10, 99, 276, 542. 

566. Involuntarily, Ismene does what Ant., 549 seq., had deri- 
sively advised. : 

567. Persons present and living are oide: therefore Antigone, 
now as good as dead, shall no more be called #de. So Antipater in 
an epigram on a statue of Niobe, Anth. Plan. 131, 1, Tavradig¢ ade 
wo’ abe dic érra ra récva recovca.—The nominative, because the 
word itself is meant, rd de: Ar. Ach. 34, odd’ pony rpiw. Vespp. 
1224, “ Mig eai yan” péidrErg ASyery; cf. on 504. 

569. To Creon, the statesman, the marriage of his son is a matter 
with which the affections have nothing to do ; the object is simply to 
keep up the succession ; and the meanness of the phrase by which 
he expresses his matter-of-fact view of the end of marriage makes 
his reply the more cutting. Cf. on Cd. T. 1211. 

570. ; fitly ordered, well adapted. The plur. as in 576. 

571. orvy®, are hateful to me for sons of mine. 

572. Against the authorities, some [as Boeckh, Siivern, Wunder] 
assign this verse to Antigone, who, since 560, silent and lost in 
thought, shocked (we are to suppose) by Creon’s contemptuous dis- 
regard for the feelings of her lover, in these words gives vent to her 
indignation. But even apart from the regularity of the dialogue, 
which, of itself, speaks for Ismene, Creon, since 560, is not s ing 
to Antigone, but only to Ismene ; and to her only, by whom this 
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subject was broached, and not to Antigone, who has never once 
spoken of the Aéyog, could he say, dyav ye Aumeig (Aj. 589) cai od 
kai rd ody éxog, thou and thy marriage, of which thou pratest (viz. 
from 568). On 1rd ody, see on Phil. 1251; on cai od eai rd o. X., 
on 95. Nor could there be any violation of maidenly decorum in 
Ismene’s apostrophising Heemon—her near relation, her sister’s 
bridegroom, and brought up with them from a child under the same 
roof—with @ ¢iArare: ef. El. 1227. Trach. 232. 

574 and 576. These verses cannot, as in the MSS. [and Edd. 
before Boeckh] be meant for Ismene, but are suitable only for the 
Chorus, for whom the Poet has reserved at the close these few calm 
words of modest remonstrance ; cf. 770. After this, the Chorus, in 
the following ode, can regard Antigone’s fate as sealed irrevocably. 

575. An expression by which every thought of arbitrary caprice 
on Creon’s part is to be beaten down: cf. El. 515, Clytsemnestra, 
isch. Ag. 1501: not I, but 6 wadatdg dpipde dddorwp révd’ (Aga- 
memnon) aréricer. 

577. By wat col ye (dedoypéiv’ tori ryvde carOaveiv) ndpol 
Creon would represent his sentence as being in accordance with the 
view of the chosen representatives of Thebes.— pi rptBds, a harshly 
imperious way of speaking: similar ellipses in El. 369, undéy mpdc 
épynv, elsewhere pn por rpdpacty, pr) poi ye pbOouc, and the like. 

578. Henceforth these shall be, what they are, women, to stay at 
home, as modest women ought, and not gad abroad at their pleasure 
(El. 516). With bitterest derision he represents his measures as 
precautions for the maintenance of womanly decorum. 

581. Construe : réiXag rov Biov. 

Str. 1. When once the gods shake a man’s house, and send cala- 
mity upon him, the bane never quits his race, even as violent storms 
= up the depths of the sea, and make the shore re-echo far and 
wide. 

582. evdSatpoves, blest, favorites of the gods: cf. 584, 0260ev.— 
olor xaxav dy. alav, they for whom life has had no taste of ills, ov 
éyevoaro cacy, cf. Ed. T. 969, apavorog tyxouc. The card, as 
the context shows, are dAyea, ola Bporol opyotv aracbadiyoty vrip- 
popoy Exovaty. 

584. ov8tv dras, see on 4.—éml wdwOos yeveds, réppw yevete Kai 
érri wXeioroy, to the multitude, the fulness, of the race, so that it does 
not stop at one yeved, but Epes ie yevedic i¢ yevedy, 593 am 
Epwov, not éproveng, the predicate having assimilated itself to obdéy, 
= adda wav arnpoy torn. Cf. 296. ° i 

586 sqq. Construe: bporoy wore révrioy oldpa cvdivde Buvocdbev 
keh. Siva, bray tparoy EpeBoc Svawvdorg mvoaig Op. imidpapy, Viz. 
airo, 70 oldua: as a huge storm stirs up the bottom of the sea. On 
diomrvoor rvoai, see on 502: Opyooat, because the Thracian sea 
is the home of the storms, I]. 23, 230; ef. did. C. 1240. The sub- 
Marine darkness, in consequence of a storm bursting upon the sea, 
diffuses itself, runs abroad (émirpéxery often said of that which covers 
a surface, as in Homer, after the going down of the sun, cax7 émidé- 
dpopey dydbc) over the surface of the deep at first inwardly stirring 
and heaving, and tinges it with a black hue: anon, the more boister- 
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ous swell surges up the sand from the lowest depths: Virg. Georg. 3, 
240, “ima exestuat unda Vorticibus nigramque alte subcectat arenam.”’ 
Columella 8, 17, “ assidue agitatur et ab imo fluctum revolvit in 
partem superiorem.” (The MSS. wovriag adde¢ oldua, also the 
Lemma of the Scholia: Laur. A 2da manu rovriacc, which the 
Scholiast had in his text. But so the wvoai would be overladen 
with epithets. Rather, wovriag aX\d6¢g seems to have been suggested 
to the scribes by involuntary reminiscence of poetical passages con- 
taining the expression oldua @addoone, addg oldpa. The substitu- 
tion of xovriag for this is an attempt to restore the metre. So- 
phocles doubtless wrote wéyriov oldya. (‘Oporor is free from all 
suspicion, and the proposal to expunge this and retain the wovriac 
aXo¢ is quite a mistake.) Observe the transition from the quiet 
rhythms in the beginning to more excited metre, in accordance with 
the matter. 

591. The usual reading is Oiva cai ducadvepoy, ardvw Bospover & 
d.axrai. But the construction xed. cai due. is intolerable: and the 
iteration of the storm, already so strongly described, is unsuitable, 
as it is here meant to be said that the storm also affects the shore, 
as the stroke of destiny does the remotest generation. The proper 
construction, rightly seen by Ellendt, is Svodvepov = w7d duvanre- 
plac aréve Bpdpovew, equivalent to a single verb, crivovoty, 
whence orévw without epithet (not dveavipzyw, nor yet ducavepor). 
The d«ral are dvrumAdiyes (Cid. C. 1240, cuparowAnt aera. Hom. 
Od. 5, 418, niovec wapamdjyétc), because they feel the reverberation 
of the waves, as do the later members of the race the after-effects of 
the old arn. 

Antistr.1. The matter of Str. 1 confirmed by the experience of 
the Labdacidz, in which are seen ever new calamities heaped upon 
the old, without hope of final deliverance : thus, now, the last re- 
maining root of the family is about to be cut off through madness 
and infatuation. 

593 seq. Construe: dpa@pat adpyata (avra) rd AaBdaciday 
oicwy (= AaGéaxeiwy oixwy, as El. 182, maig ‘Ayapepvovidac) 
anata winmrovra iwi mw. ¢0irmv, I perceive from the new 
sorrows that the falling of (new) woes upon the (old) woes of the departed 
in the house of the scies Ws enialanid rom the beginning: I see 
it to be the law of the race from the beginning hitherto that there 
should be woe upon woe in the house of the Labdacide, in each 
generation fresh disasters falling upon the old disasters of those 
which have perished: from the beginning it. was so, and ever will be. 
The ¢@roi in the first instance Et. and Pol., further back (id. and 
Jocasta, then Laius. isch. Sept. 725, iw movos dopwy véiot madaoics 
Cuppryeic KaKoic. 

596, admwadAdooa, rHyv mnydrwy, so that one generation should 
exhaust the residue of the sorrows decreed by the gods, and then 
rest should ensue.—épelwa, viz. rd yivoc, Gewy ric, some super- 
natural power, with reference to 583, iceioOn Oe00ew dopoc. 
aa To éxet Adocy supply as the principal subject ra rnpara, ef. 

- 142. 

599. For the last root (Ismene, and especially Antigone) out of 
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which a fresh shoot might have sprung (by Antigone’s marriage with 
Hzemon, who, both free until then from the arn of the race, seemed to 
set a limit to its disasters) is suddenly hewn off and destroyed. With 
great beauty, the feeling of dismay at the altogether unlooked-for 
end of Antigone (who in 932 calls herself the last of her race) is 
depicted by the asyndeton as well as by the tmesis car’—dyg. Over 
the last root there had diffused itself a light (a glimmer of hope for 
deliverance from the ryjpara): down hews it once more... . 

600. éréraro, Phil. 831, Hom. rerdvyveOa, ririoxecOar: Virg. 
Culic. 100, “tendit radios Hyperionis ardor.” 

601. at, in that wnuara iwi mhpac o&roév wiere.—vw, Ty 
ioxarny pifav’ Aj. 1178, yéivoug dravrog pilay tEnunpivog. EL 
764, rd wav by mrpdppitov EpPaprar yévoc. Asch. Sept. 1048, Oidr- 
wdda yéivoc wréoare rptpvobey. The MSS. edvic, which is referred 
to the strewing of dust over the corpse, by which Antigone has 
drawn destruction on herself. But, apart from all considerations of 
Janguage and the strangeness of the thought, this destroys the image, 
which Reiske’s x or i¢ perfectly satisfies. Introduced by tixrovra 
it comes clearly out in épeémet, and is expanded in all its complete- 
ness by carapav rv pilav. The members of the race are 
trees, which a god hews down, II. 13, 389. 14, 414: the roots which 
are left in the ground after the felling of the stems (the males of 
the race) the axe of the infernal powers hews down. As elsewhere 
the poets arm their gods with paorcyec, Eyyn, paxed\Aar, flagella, as 
instruments of punishment, so here the xomi¢ (clearer, bill) is as- 
signed to the infernals, to whom Antigone is about to descend: in 
Eur. Alc. 74, Thanatos bears a Eigoc, in Orest. 1383, alu’ tyvOn xara 
yav Eigen ovdapioorw “Awa.—With carapg (éexorre:, Schol.), 
ef, Asch. fr. (Ares) ra Apora mdyr’ adpay pirti orparov. Hor. Epp. 
2, 2, 178, “ metit Orcus Grandia cum parvis.” 

603. Along with the infernals, associated with them for the ex- 
termination of the race, are the madness of the purpose and the in- 
Jatuation of the understanding, see on Cid. C. 371: the former, in 
that Antigone had transgressed Creon’s edict; the latter, because in 
consequence of the inborn drn (379, Svernvoc cai dvornvov 
marpo¢) Antigone’s calm consideration before the act was darkened. 
But at the same time, there is a covert application to Creon’s 
passionate precipitance in his acts against Polynices and in the 
punishment of Antigone. 

Str. 2. The Adyou avoa eal gp. éptvic leads on to the general con- 
sideration of the audacity with which man presumes to measure 
himself against Zeus, and puts his impotence in competition with 
the invincible, ever-waking and fresh omnipotence of the Olympian 
Ruler. The impotence of man is seen in a stronger light, after the 
solemn and magnificent eulogy of the ommipotence of Zeus which 
precedes it. “In the chastisement of man’s insane presumption is 
revealed the might of Zeus, against which all insolence of man must 
come to nought: from everlasting to everlasting this law remains 
unimpaired, that all overweening of man is followed by its punish- 
ment, which is not long in coming.” 

605 seq. tls 4, dwepBacia, a vmepBacia, so that the 
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redy dbvacww (=ray gov 6.) has its exact parallel in avdpwpy 
vmrepBacia. Observe the parallelism throughout, how impressively 
it heightens the solemnity of the thoughts: 604, dvvacw, 608, 
duvdorac: 605, caracyot, 609, caréxyec: 606, mavraynpwe, 608, 
aynpwe. ‘ 

605. kardoyor, may think to overcome? Cf. on Cid. C. 1418. 

606. The Sophoclean Zeus, xavrémrac, Gd. C. 1086 (who even 
in Homer, Il. 14, 242, of all the gods alone, when he will, defies 
Hypnos) never succumbs to Sleep, who yet is called zavdapadrwo, 
mayxparnc, Sapacigwe. Agreeably with this, Emperius was for alter- 
ing the absurd Vulg. ravroynpwe into ravrodudrwp, Bamberger 
into zavréQ@npo¢, which would excellently well suit aipet, ef. Aid. C. 
1030, cai o’ elds OnodyvO’ » riyn. Par. A has given us our wayr a- 
ynows, Sleep, the ever young, who nevertheless is powerless against 
the eternal youth and vigour of Zeus. Cf. on 605 seq. 

607. OeGv dxparot pyves (see on Phil. 721), the months of the 
gods unweariedly moving in their courses, and bringing all else to 
old age; the wrayxparnc, adxapac ypdvog, Aid, C. 607. Eur. Pirith. 
3. Aj. 604. Here indeed Oey pihveg seems somewhat amiss, as 
Zeus is in question, and it is he that orders the times in their 
courses, Il. 2, 134, Arde peydAov émavroi. As we have the ex- 
pression éréwy éavroi, so may Sophocles have written obr’ tréwy 
a. pyvec t 

608. The reading aynpwe is favoured both by the antithesis to 
the ixvog mavraynows, which cannot approach Zeus, and by the 
Homeric dynpwe r’ abavardg re, @Bdvarog cai aynowe: cf. Aid. C. 
607 seq. Usually aynow. 

611. 1é 7° érecra Kal 7rd pédXov, the nearest and the remoter future, 
all eternity: Plaut. Pers. 5, 2, 1, “qui erunt quique fuerunt quique 
futuri sunt posthac.” Lucret. 1, 459, “ Tempus rebus ab ipsis Con- 
sequitur sensus, transactum quid sit in evo, Tum qua res instet, quid 
porro deinde sequatur.” 

612. kal +d mpiv, i.e. worep cai rd mpiv éanoxece. Cf. 181. 
El. 676, 907. Demosth. Cor. 236, vaio ob wai rére cai viv wai aei 
Opohoyw@ Todensiv.—tapk. voposg 88e, will this, as firmly established 
law, remain in force. The éi in éaapk. refers to ro Exera. 

613 seq. The parallelism with the close of Antistr. 2, and opening 
of Str. 1, seems to demand the thought : No. mortal moves through his 
whole life-time without succumbing to the drn, i.e. without falling into 
infatuated izepBacia, and being punished for the same. A varia- 
tion of the rpryipwy piOog: Apdoavre ra@eir, only that here the 
épaoat, in the Antistr. the waQeiy, is kept more in view. Now the 
authorities agree in obdéy (Par. A obdé'y’ sic, i.e. ovdéy and ovdéy’ 
tome Ov. Bidrw mdpmodtc éxrog arac, 80 that the vdpog is given in 
its very words: cf. on 504. Hence Emperius conjectured : “ obdéy 
tpre” Ov. Biorw mdumodtc “ixrog drag,” 80 that véuo¢g maymodtc 
would be a xotvdc, mayKxdopioc, a law universally in force. But, be- 
sides the awkward limitation of the words of the law to oddiv Epmes 
éxré¢ arac, one desiderates in obdéy the notion of man as opp. to Zeus. 
Others, with Heath, oddéy tpwety Ov. B. wdumodd y’ é. drag, nihil 
in vita diu (?) culpa expers manet ; or, according to others, “ Nothing 
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goes to the life of mortals long without arn :” or, again, “ Nothing in 
excessive measure comes to the portion of man’s hfe without hurt,” 
as in fact Creon’s present 6A8o¢ quickly falls away into }Bprc and arn. 
Boeckh, ovdéy Eprrwyv Ov. B. waprodt éerig arac, “ This law, that 
none can audaciously defeat the might of Zeus, will ever hold, never 
coming in without bane for the life of men :” wdprodcc, because it 
exercises this baneful influence for the whole state. I conjecture 
obdiy Epme Ov. Bioroy rou wordy t.d., “ No mortal walks through 
the greater part of life aloof from dry,” without falling under the 
arn, ) wavrac dara, Il. 19,91. On the neuter oddiy Ov. (“nothing 
that comes under the description of mortal men’’) see on Cd. T. 1196. 
With 6 rodrde¢ Biorog, cf. El. 178; with Epwery rdv Bioroy (vit am 
transire), with which éxrdg (Aj. 640, obeire cvvrpsgorc dpyaic Eure- 
dog, add’ éxrdg opsAci) weil , cf. Epwrety xédevBor, Eodov, Aj. 30, 
anoay media, and the like. Then the Biorey roy rodby, opp. to the 
eternal dominion of Zeus, is exactly parallel with the antistrophic 
wpacoe Oo édtyooréy xpovoy ixric arac, v. 625, while in v. 582 it is 
represented that only special favour of the gods defends the whole life 
of men from arn. 

Antistr. 2. How comes it that men by #8pic draw arn upon them- 
selves? Extravagant hopes entice to evil aims, and infatuate the 
man, 80 that he has no misgivings until the drn is there. For whom 
the deity will chastise, it takes from him the clear perception and 
power of discriminating between good and evil: and then quickly does 
the punishment overtake the man. 

615 seq. Hope is indeed to many a prop and stay, by upholding 
them in their sorrows and spurring them on to noble endeavours. 
But to many it is a deluding of light-minded desires ; i. e. an in- 
fatuating of the mind to go after light-minded endeavours, in the 
hope of being able to achieve them. So is it with Creon now ; comp. 
his own maxim, 22]. The central thought is that in the second 
clause, to which 7oAXoig péy dynarg a. is only rhetorical antithesis ; 
ef. on 24, 366.—With awara ipwrwy, ef. réidog Oavarov, rippa 
owtnpiac, etc., for the amdra of the tdwig engenders the coud. 
ipwrac. 

619. The subject to Epwe: is 9 dwarioa idzic, » drn. With 
eiddore ovdéy (nihil sentienti), cf. 1270. Antipho 114, 27, ot éx¢Bov- 
Aevdpevas OFdéy icace piv iy abr@ wo Tq Kacy. 

620. rplv—mpocatey, mpiv rt wa0y, a popular phrase, answering 
to the old saying, ie. d& re wirig tyyw. The accredited 
apooavay [ Laur. A with ape written over it: for which other MSS, 
mroocpavay, Seidler, Hermann, Wunder rpocaipy] is not to be de- 
rived from avoat = Oytiv, dpacOa, as the grammarians say, who 
seem to have invented this ag erppen nor yet from an almost ob- 
solete adoat = dpat or édtiv, but = rpocdaicy, mpocxatcy. 

621 seq. (as Big, ddq), wisely, with much wisdom: aé- 
dayrat, is (with surprising aptness) come to light, cf. Cid. T. 474, 
525, 848. Trach. 1. Citation of popular sayings or famous apoph- 
thegms is elsewhere not unknown to Tragedy: ef. Ausch, Agam. 
730 seq., wadaiparog tv Bporoic yipwy Adyog réiruKrat, piyar 
redecOivra gwri¢ GABor dace” o. 313, Apacayri rasiv, 
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roryépwy pvOoc rade gwvei. Tragicus inc. Scholl. Trach. 296, cai 
rouro Troumdc tori avdpd¢ evppovoc’ “Oray cakwe mpacoy ric, 
édwiZecy xaxad. Our sentence, from Homer downwards (Il. 6, 234. 
9, 377. 17, 469. 18, 311. 19, 86), has undergone many variations : 
the Scholia cite (from Aischylus?) : “Oray & 6 daipwy avdpi wop- 
obvy cad, Tov vovy EBraWe rparov, o Bovdeverat. 

624. Oeds dyer, with allusion to 584. 597. Comp. Creon’s recogni- 
tion of this, 1272 seq. 

625. Then has he been the longest time aloof from the dry, i.e. 
from the consequences of his infatuated doings. In wpd¢ drayv— 
txroc drag (614) one hears a warning for Creon.—mpaoce taken 
with éerd¢ drag in the sense of «3, rak®o mpdocety.—dbdyourds xp. 
(ein Wenigtheil des Lebens) is exactly parallel with our restored read- 
ing of 614, rov wordy Bioroyv. [As wodXooroc, muliesimus, quasi 
‘manieth,’ zro\Aoordby pépoc, the whole being divided into many parts 
and one part taken, which therefore bears a small proportion to the 
whole, so dAryooréy pépoc a part bearing a large proportion to the 
whole. Here the whole is not the entire life, but that part of it 
which is éxré¢ adrac, and the meaning is that the time éxréc a. which 
the man has passed bears a large proportion to the time éxro¢ a. 
which yet remains: he has had by far the most of it, little or none 
is left, viz. when once the god has infatuated him. This seems to be 
Schneidewin’s meaning, according with the fractional use of the 
adj.; but as in the ordinal sense, modXoordg “the last of many,” 
ddty. “the last of few” (as dexardc, éxaroordc, “the last of 10, of 
100’), we have the phrase zroAXoorg fre, “in the last of many 
years,” and Aristoph. Pac. 559, roddoorw xpovy, “at the end of a 
long time,” so here éAtyoordy yodvoy may, be understood more 
simply, “ he (thenceforth) fares éerd¢ arag only for the last of a brief 
time ” = the last of a few years or days. So the Schol. interprets, 
dvri rov, ovdé ddiyoy: and Hermann: “scilicet dAryooréc, paucesi- 
mus, unum de paucis, itaque hic partem exigui temporis notat.’’] 

627. véarov, reminding us of the ivyarn piZa, 599, Megareus 
having been sacrificed shortly before. 

628. ris peAAoydpov is emphatic, therefore certainly not to be 
expunged as a gloss, a supposition not at all countenanced by the 
authorities: moreover radi¢g (rHAtc, from adraddéc, Déderlein) has 
only the signification a blooming maiden [not as Schol. vbugn].—The 
question of the Chorus in the anapeests as in 159. 381. 

631. pdvrewv inr., a proverbial expression, dmére py) croxacpy 
xpwpeOa, add’ abromrat ry mpayparwy ytyvopeba, Schol. Here 
chosen not without a purpose, as Creon below sharply expresses his 
aversion for the whole class of diviners. 

Ape Widov Tis peAd., as Yndicoua Meyapéwy, Thuc., pvOog 
pirwy, 11. 

634. ravraxy Spavres, in every way that I may act, let me proceed 
in what way I will, Aj. 1369.—coi pév, with a covert reference to 
Antigone. 

635 seq. Construe: ot adropQoic yywuag pot, Exwy xpn- 
ordg, thou givest to my views their right direction, thyself having sound 
views. An ambiguous mode of expression, as Heemon, notwithstand- 
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ing his filial obedience, makes his compliance dependent on the 
ixety yvwpac xenorac. But Creon neither takes dmop@oi¢ as 
optative, “ mayest thou guide me aright,” nor éywy = eiye Exetc, but 
=émei Exec: cf. 638. Heemon indeed here expresses his filial 
compliance more conditionally than in od¢ etut, which involves 
both “I belong to thee as thy son,” and also, “I am subject to 
thee,” “ at thy disposal.” 

637. “Of course no marriage will be more highly prized by me 
than thou (art prized by me) when guiding me aright” i. e. no con- 
nexion can come in competition with thy good guidance, cf. 640. 
Led by the Schol. (obdeig pot mpoxptOnoerar yapog rig oc apxij¢) 
I have restored with Musgrave afiwoerat (aéwOnoerat) for 
atiwcg iorat. With pelLwv (182) dépecbar, cf. 439, fyoow AaPeiv. 
In gov xahas fy., Heemon reserves to himself his freedom of 
action in the event of Creon’s leading him od xaAdic, as he after- 
wards sets himself to shew that his father’s way is not the right one. 
But Creon hears only what is agreeable to him. 

646. The Scholia have also a v. 1. widacg. With mévovs, cf. 
(Ed. C, 461. 

648. If with the critics [Brunck] the reading of the MSS. rag 
gptvag vd’ ndovH¢ be propped up with a y’ inserted [as in Par. T] 
after gpévac, Creon opposes to the ¢péveg of Heemon which he has 
been commending, and which H. must not ixBaXseiv, the woman 
whom he must pe@eiva:. In place of this frigid antithesis I have 
written with Fr. W. Schmidt, rd¢ vg’ 43. dpévac, which is spoken 
pregnantly : thy mind captivated by pleasure, i. e. “do not let thy mind 
be overcome by pleasure, and so sacrifice thy good sense,” cf. on 
1037. i, 

651. Hesiod. Opp. 702, ob piv yap tt yuvatkdg avijp AnizZer’ aue- 
vov Tic aya0Hc, ric 0 avre xaxijg ob piytoy ado. 

653. es, El. 647. 

657. evdH wore, as dvairioc AVavarooy, daipoow aderpdc, ete. 

658. GAA Kxreve (with the emphatic position at the beginning of 
the verse, cf. 72, @aw), as death was the punishment threatened in 
the Wdiopa, 36. 220 seq. 

659. Edvatpov, the tutelary god of the family, épxeiov, dudyvoy, 
487, whom, Creon thinks, Antigone will adjure to aid her, cf. 450. 
After the outburst of passion in this sentence, Creon, making an 
effort to control his feelings, passes into general refiexions., 

660. rots dw yévous, viz. Opixbw axdopouc. 

663 seq. Having refuted the plea which might be put in for 
Antigone, that as a near relation she was worthy of indulgence (cf. 
486 sqq.), Creon now comes to the actual ground of the punishment, 
the resistance against the authorities and their commands, at the 
same time contrasting the yenoré¢ cai dixatog dyvnp with those that 
are otherwise minded. In all this he is careful to spare Heemon’s 
feelings as much as possible, therefore puts what specially relates to 
Antigone in the form of general reflexions. 

663. imrepBds, cf. 605.—vépous Braferas (59), as Ant. has done, 
just as she had taken upon her to prescribe to Creon, 450 seq. 

664. rotmit.. Trois Kp. évvoet, lets the thought of ordering the rulers 
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come into his mind. (Dindorf’s roig xparivovew voei is not suffi- 
ciently accredited, and is more feeble in point of expression.) 

665. An unexpectedly tame expression; but because he would not 
irritate Heemon by again mentioning the punishment of death. 

666. dv w. orioere, whomsoever it may have pleased the state to put 
at the head of affairs: an expression not in keeping with Creon, who 
was king by hereditary succession, but betraying the Athenian re- 
publican, who meant this passage for his contemporaries: ef. Cid, T. 
940. . ' 

667. Solon’s maxim (see on Aj. 668) is ’"Apydyv drove cai dixasa 
xadduca: but Creon shrinks from expressly mentioning the ddica, and 
disguises the antithesis, “and in the contrary” to these, viz. in 
things great and hard, and which one thinks upjust. 

668. By rovrov tév GySpa, Creon understands a man who acts 
upon the principles just described: ef. on 452, rovode vépovg, 677 
otrwe. He means: A man in all things obedient to the higher 
authorities will himself govern well, and be willing to subordinate 
himself to another. 

669. To &pxe.w we must understand dy but not OéAsy. Solon ap. 
Diiog. Laert. 1, 2, 12, dpye rpGrov pabwy dpxecOar 

670. rpooretaypévov, ranged beside his fellow, in rank and file. 

672. The direct antithesis would lead us to expect: (rovroy 
Gv ....), roy dé 2) rowcovroy... But instead of this, the avapyia 
is put in contrast to the evapxia, in order to describe its pernicious 
consequences in peace and in war: whence Creon, 675, comes back 
to the brave man, in order to contrast the wholesome consequences 
of the dya@d¢ wapacrarne with the mischiefs resulting from insubor- 
dination, as in 670 he had mentioned only the bearing, not the good 
results, 

673. After wéXer¢ rT’ we ought to have had rai olxove. Instead 
of this, Creon has recourse to the more forcible anaphora of the 
avrn, cf. 296, and on abrn—Hde, 189. Here also, as in 296, the 
whole state and the families of individuals are put together, because 
the sequel shews that Creon’s true saying is completely fulfilled in 
his own person, since he is making himself guilty of an dyapyia of 
the worst description against higher laws. 

674. “Disobedience brings flight into the ranks, breaks up 
the ranks, of allied combatants.” Tpomwd¢ xarappygat, as 
tAxog p., o’rdoa, rumpere vulnus, and the like. I adopt Bothe’s 
emendation cvpyudayou, as the disgrace lies in this, that not the 
hostile ranks are broken through, as they are by the well-disciplined 
and subordinate, but their own ranks are shamefully broken up and 
routed. In Laur. A cuppaym there is a trace of the true reading, 
whereas ody paxy is unintelligible, whether it be construed ody pu, 
Sopdc (Eurip. éxvéumrety-eic payny dopéc) or Sopdc rpomde (Aj; 1254). 

675. of dpSovpevor, of apyduevor, they let themselves be directed, 
guided, by cf. 636. Sophocles may have chosen this expression 
instead of the Homeric Aidopéivwy dvdpay mréovec odor He 
wépavrat, for the sake of the antithesis to carappHyvuay, i.e. 
caraBdaddre rodg payopévoug, wore ig guvyny rpémecOa, 50 that it 
conveys the notion of standing upright in rank and file. ! 
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676. Esch. Sept. 203, reOapyia tari rn¢g ebrrpakiac pyrnp. 

677. otrws, according to the principles above developed, ef. on 
668.—7a xoopovpeva, the ordinances which proceed from those who 
order the State (coopnropec, kdopor). For them one must come to 
the rescue (GonOeiv roicg vdpoic, legibus subvenire, opitulari), 
to uphold their authority. 

678. Cf. 525. | 

681. Anxious not to be again reproved and set right by Creon, a 
Choreutes, speaking in the name of them all, expresses his and their 
concurrence, ef 17) Tig PpovNncEewc UTS Tov ynowe ceovANpEOa, unless 
by our long life (729, ob rdyv ypdvov xpr padrov 7) rdpya cKo7eiv) 
we be deceived, 80 that we come behind-hand in our judgment: spoken 
with a shrinking allusion to the stern reproof in 280 seq. The 
necessary suppletion rv gpevwy is given by the context. 

683 seq. Heemon’s piety disguises the drift of his whole speech, 
which is simply this: “The highest good which the gods accord to 
men, is a thoughtful, considerate, well-advised mind. Now I cannot 
indeed characterise thy view as inconsiderate and ill-advised, and 
may I never learn so to think of thee: still, possibly another as well 
as thou may have a sensible thought come into his mind. Now this 
advantage, as is but natural, I have above thee, namely, that I have 
_ the opportunity of learning what are the sentiments of the people in 

general, which they fear to utter in thy presence: and those senti- 
ments are decidedly in favour of Antigone.” 

684. Hemon significantly puts foremost the leading thought, 
especially as Creon himself had spoken much of gpévec, and had 
warned him not rac gpivac ixBadeiv, 648, with which compare the 
oft-repeated admonition 1050 seq. 1348. Aisch, Agam,. 900, rd py 
Kax@c pooveiy Ody péytoroy dépor. 

685. bys Sé, as 1196. Aj. 487. 

686. “‘ Never could I (for filial piety) make up my mind to speak 
so, and I pray that I may never learn to be able or to be obliged so 
to do.” Cf. 500. Plaut. Bacch. 476, ipsus neque amat nec tu cre- 
duas. 

687. “Thou mayest be in the right, yet also there might come a good 
thought into the mind of another (Cid. C. 1194, eioi yaréporg yorai 
caxai). With crarec ~yxoyr, cf. 706: there is no need to under- 
stand a-r: (Cid. T. 517), but erijpa gpeviv, the Eyor assimilating 
itself to vaipraroy, as in 585, Eowov. Besides yévovro expressly 
suggests xryya. (xarépwe or xaripg, as the Scholiast seems to 
have read, spoils the thought.) 

688. “ Above thee, however, so it is, I have naturally this advantage, 
that I observe, sooner than thou, what people say.” In 6’ ody it is 
implied that Heemon, without having a hand in it, or helping on his 
part to make it so, finds it so in point of fact that he is able to learn 
the public feeling.—cot mpooxometvy = ceomeiy apd cov, as Hom. 
cai re mod 8 rov ivdénoey. (The reading in the Scholia, od 0 od 
méguKag is inconsistent with Heemon’s modesty, as it is with mopo- 
oxo7eiv. In the first instance it was probably a gloss to 690: ob 0 ob 
nigucag TO yap cby dupa.....) 

691. Adyous ToOLOVTOLS, AéyorTs Totadra, for such speeches. 

692. Special application of the assertion in 688 seq. “Since then 


Iam able sooner than thou to observe the people’s expressions, I 
hear in reference to the present case as follows.” 

694, Observe the three-fold superlatives, cf. 502. 

696—699. Direct speech as in El. 975 seq.—év hovais werrara, in 
bloody slaughter fallen, the plural being intensive, as in Pind. Pyth. 
11, 37, Orestes, Aly:oOov Onxev tv povaic. 

697 seq. We should expect #jri¢ obx siacey bd\écOat abarroy 
otre—owvre. Instead of this, the negation is attached simply to the 
infinitive, and in the form pre, because the people state this as the 
ground of their view. wc—¢@ive, cf. Phil. 254. 714. But at the 
same time, along with the notion ov« ciacew ddéoOar the speaker 
had in his thoughts the notion ézoincs py yevioPar, “she did not 
(od«) let it be, and took care that it should not (u7) be.”—wpnoraé 
cbvec, Il. 22,67. Cf. 206. 257. Asch. Sept. 1043. 

698. tiés, 257. (Comparing 27 seq. 205 seq., one would think 
Sophocles wrote: wexra@r @0arrev, und tr’... pnd (Laur. A 
py 0’) bn’ of......ie. pnd’ clacey Od. pHre Dd KUVeY pyre OT’ 
olwvay. The adOarroy of the Vulg. which is certainly untoward, 
may have intruded from 205. 

699. Construe: atia Aayeiy risa, a8 Aj. 924, atioc Opnywy ruxety, 
El. 362. Cid. C. 450. 

700. éwrépyerar, advances, comes on towards every one who goes 
among the people. 

701. Here too Heemon would obviate all feelings of displeasure on 
the part of his father by shewing how he can only be wishing what 
is best for him. 

703. Construe: ri ydp petlov dyarpa { jewel) rixvoig ev- 
creiag (= % ever\e1a) OaAAOvTog (absolutely, as in Phil. 418) 
warpéc¢, than the good fame of a happy father. (The construction 
dyadpa evcr.—Aj. 465, evedeiag crigavoc—is repugnant to the 
sense, as the «vcA\sa is the father’s, not the children’s. Johnson’s 
edxdeig would obviate the possible misunderstanding.) 

704. Ark...., viz. f OadAEy advrove. 

705 seq. In ty 00¢ (way of thinking) éy o. pépet, it is implied 
that the person firmly believes himself infallible, so that wpe—ép 0H ¢ 
Execy (namely that—is right, cf. 687) is epexegetical. 

707 seq. Heemon gives a milder tone to his remonstrances by 
citing well-known maxims, of general application, as here he appeals 
to an author whose poem was used in Athens as a school-book, 
Theognis 221 seq., deri¢ ror doxéee Toy wAncioy idpevat ovdéy, AAR’ 
avrog povvoc roita Snve’ txey, Keivdcg y’ appwv tori, voov Be- 
Prapppévog EvOdod. 

709. otro, because dorig is a word which has a plurative notion, 
ef. 1166 seq.—8varrvyGévres, metaphorically, answering to the wish 
expressed in the Scolion: Eié’ i&jy dmoidg tic hv Exacrog Td 
oriOog dueXovr’, Exerra Tov vowy EowWovra, edyoayra madi” Avipa 
piroy vopitay addrp gperi. 

710. Solon: I'npacew aisi wodAd didacKépevog.—el cum conjunct., 
as (Ed, T. 198. Cid. C. 1443.—Construe: ovdéiy aicypdy rd pavOa- 
vety dvdpa mola, and comp. with the position of the article, note on 
33. Aj. 1166. Trach. 65. 

711. 7d ph telvew Gyay, in all things not to draw the cord too tight, 
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attached freely, as if instead of alcypdy ovdiv, kadoy had preceded. 
The metaphor seemingly of itself leads to the following images, 
Heemon again, out of tenderness for his father, purposely choosing 
to express himself by similitudes, not in the style of direct remon- 
strance. ; 

712. Above, 473 seq., Creon had expressed the same thoughts 
with the like images, which the spectators could not fail to eall to 
mind. The Poet had probably the Xsop’s fable, eadapor cai dpic 
(Babrios 36), in his mind: he puts into the mouth of Hemon just 
what would be familiar to a young Athenian of his own times from 
his school-instruction. 

715, Construe : boric wéda vade reivag tyxpari—to haul the sheet 
tight with all one’s might—vmeixer pndiv. The wédec (wodsivec, 
pedes), cables which, fastened at the bottom corners of the sail, 
formed (so to say) the feet on which the sail moved [our “ sheets”’]. 
Hence, metaphorically, yadaoat or imdvivat and mpocayay moda. 
Eur. Or. 706, nai vag yap tvraQsioca rpd¢ Biay wodi” EBavey, torn 
& abbic, nv yarg moda. 

716 seq, Kate otpépas, capsizing, céA\para being in the first in- 
stance understood. Instead of, then down goes he to the bottom, he 
says ironically, he sails thenceforth, instead of 690d céidwara, with 
baria. Cf. 310 seq. Aj. 100. 

718. dxe Ovpg@ nal perdoracw Sido, get out of the. way of the 
passion, whence it comes to thee and threatens to hurry thee away 
with it, as the torrent does the trees, and give it leave to pass ; like 
the branches, do thou make place for it, and so withdraw thyself. 
(According to the Homeric use of the phrase, sixery upg, bBpe, the 
meaning would be just the contrary of what the context here re- 
quires. Hence some put a comma after tixe, which gives a position 
of cai contrary to the usage of the tragedians ; or, if cai = etiam, 
makes an unsuitable asyndeton (irae etiam intermissionem fac), 
which is not in keeping with Heemon’s modesty . others assume from 
inferior MSS. @vpot (or conjecture Gvpwy, violent wrath, see on 
(Ed. T. 893, again contrary to the tone of Hsemon’s address), as in 
Hom. cixey xapunc, Herod. 7, 160, speic re vreiZoper row Adyou, 
and the like.) 

719. wat ém’ éuod, to me, too, as to thee, mine elder: modestly 
spoken ; see on Cid. T. 1110. 

720 seq. Here also Hemon keeps to the saying of Hesiod, Opp. 
293, Ovrocg piv wavapwrog, d¢ abrég wmavra voncy, Ppaccapevoc 
ra r’ éxera wai é¢ rédog you aysivw’ "EoOXdg O' ad rat xeivog, d¢ 
ev eixévrs wiOnrat. 

721. wavr’ tr, whéav, wdvra imwraptevov, ravremiorhpova, cf. 
Trach. 338. 

722. eb 8 ody, viz. aAdAg pére, which, by a euphemism, is sup- 
pressed as in prose, ef dé, ef dé wy: Eur. Hipp. 507, ei rot doxet oor, 
xerv piv ob a dpaprdveay Ei d ody, wiOov por devrépa yap 7 

agic. 
‘ 723. Construe : caddy cai rd pay. rv wb Aeyovrwy : cf. on 710, 
and with the thought 1031. 

725. 8uedgG, Hermann, after the traces of Laur. A instead of 

dixXa, which might, however, be justified. 
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_ 726. of rHX., we, who are so old; we, at our years! (In Laur. A 
4 is written over oi, hence perhaps 4 might be better.)—x«al &6., 
“ we, even let ourselves be taught,” whereas the contrary ought to be 
the case : we ought to be the teachers, not the learners. 

727. v7’, Laur. A, instead of the weaker mpdéc. 

728. pndév didaoxov 8 py dixatdéy tori co didaoxeyv, Schol. Cf. 
on 360. 

729 seq. tapya, the cause itself which I advocate: Creon, with 
bitterness, lays hold upon gpyoyv, and asks, Is that a “cause” (a 
deed), to honour the disobedient ? 

Pads I would not even bid others do that, much less would I do 

e like. 

732. 48¢, scornfully, this person who wholly sways thee.—roigde 
véo, xax?) elyvat. 

733. dpémr. Aeds, cf. 7. 

735. Seest thou how much thou hast spoken this in the manner of quite 
a stripling—(as thou callest me ryAtcovde rv piorv)—so to wrest 
my words as if I meant that the state is to prescribe laws to thee, 
when I only say that thou art not at liberty to disregard the general 
voice ? 

736. For another, namely, than for myself am I to rule over this land ? 
Aj. 1367, r@ ydp we paddAoy eixdg } paut@ movety; The reading, 
xe” yé, which has led to the assumption that Sophocles here uses 
xon with the dative, as det is often used [Thom. Mag. s. v. xpH’ 
“yon me worijoar” mavrore Aéye, OV xpH pot, wo Kai Log. drak}, 
has been corrected by Dobree, whose emendation, yoy pe, 1 adopt. 

737. “ Certainly thou rulest for others also, not for thyself alone, 
since there can be no community where the ruler thinks only of 
himself.” 

738. Phil. 386. 

739. The like irony as in 716 seq. With the thought, ef. Gd. 
T. 54. 

741. From this point, the altercation becomes more violent, each 
laying hold upon the other’s words, and seeking to turn them into 
ridicule, or to turn the edge of them against his opponent. Cf. on 
Cid. T. 335. 544 seq. Aj. 1125 seq. 

742. 8a 8. tov, cf. Ged. T. 773. 

743. ob Six. éEapapravev, it is no right fault that I see thee com- 
mitting, not aright swerving from the right: after the manner of 
the phrase duapreiy apapriay, cf. Aj. 1096, rotai0’ apapravovew 


éxn. 

745. “ That is not c&Bay the rights of sovereignty, when dcéBua 
towards the gods is connected therewith.” 

746. torepov, nosov, 680, 756. 

747. “Say so, and welcome: but if I be in subjection to a 
woman, at least I am not also devoted to a disgraceful cause, when I 
plead for her.” The particle ye, as is often the case with ep, in 
the close complexus of the words, comes to stand before the term 
tev aicxypay, to which it belongs: cf. El. 1169, cai pay opde ye 
mavpa tay iuey candy. (Laur. A, ote dy EXotwe: Par A, ove dy y' 
EXotc, the former, as ay cannot be lengthened, false ; the latter a 
—H metri gratia, Also dy = }} ay, the epic 7) ey, a8 dpa = 
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%} apa, which some have proposed, is too precarious to be thought of 
here : cf. on Aj. 1339. I have therefore adupted (in preference to 
Porson’s ov ray) Déderlein’s ob ed EXorc. 

749. For her, doubtless ; but withal for thee, that thou sin not 
against me and the infernal powers. 

750. Creon harshly cuts short the discussion with the peremptory 
expression of his will.—ravryy, as 732 ijde. Construe: ire yapeic 
gore, cf. 654. 

751. Hemon bitterly repeats #¢ [732] instead of atrn.—wwa, 
Aj. 1138. Il. 1, 289, @ rev’ ob meioecOar ditw. A darkly hinted inti- 
mation of something to follow, which the spectator might variously 
interpret either of the fatal consequence to Creon himself of his ill- 
judged command, of which Heemon’s whole speech warns him, and 
which Tiresias anon reveals distinctly, or of Heemon’s own death, to 
which he alludes more pointedly in 764. 

752. Creon lays hold upon the words as a threat against his life : 
“ Comest thou against me, threatening too, audacious as thou art ?” 

753. “ How can there be any threatening in the case, when one is 
speaking against senseless resolves,” as I am combatting thy deter- 
mination against Antigone, by warning thee of the evil consequences 
of thy measures ? 

756. “Thou, a miserable woman's slave, spare me thy cozening 
flatteries,” says Creon, derisively describing the affront put upon him 
as xwttXia, the coaring which people use with women: “think not 
to wheedle me as thou wouldest a woman.” The phrase is rarely 
cwrikXe.y riva, as here and Theogn. 363, ed cwridAe roy ixOodr, 
ensnare by smooth words, wheedle. (Here the expression comes in so 
strangely that one is tempted to ask whether Soph. may not, agree- 
ably with 759, have written edri\Ae = xarapuernoize, cf. Hesych. 
8. V. KariAAaivery and KariAXayrnp.) 

757. Heemon reminds him of the gnome, “ Who saith what he 
lists, must hear what he lists not,” see on Aj. 1085. Plaut. Pseud. 
1173, Contumeliam si dices, audies.—héyav tt would be simply 
Aéyery but for the antithesis pndév ervey : cf. on 315. 

758. Construe: ot yaipwy (xrAaiwy) devy. épé, io6’ Sri. On 
révoé "OX., see on Cd. T. 660. El. 1063. 

759. emt Wéyouor, with r ches, piywy, a8 caracrivey riva imi 
ddxpvar cai ydore, El. 109, xi cwxurg@ Hyw mpopwrveiv, chimray ig’ 
aprayy, and the like. (‘Emi W. cannot be construed with yaipwy [as 
Boeckh], because of y. stands absolutely, in the sense not un- 
punished: it might be, orer and above, in addition to fault-finding ; 
there is, however, no Woyog in that sense immediately preceding the 
devvatecy. Dobree and Emperius ért, which would well accord 
with Creon’s here abruptly breaking off the altercation.) 

760. 7d picos, scelus, vitium, Antigone ; spoken to the at- 
tendants. Creon’s excited feelings accumulate the expressions, car’ 
Supara wAncia wapéyre TH vupoiy abrixa. 

762. gpovye is put in front as if it were meant to be common to 
both subordinate members, but the second goes off into a different 
form: thus El. 995 seq., rowvroy Opacog At’rn O émdila rap’ 
umnpereiy cadeic. Cf. on 199 seq. El. 913. 

Antig. of Soph. L 
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763. obre ob 7’ ob, a8 Eur. Hipp. 302, obrs Adyore réyyeO” ds vy 
r’ ov weMerar. Thue. 1, 5. 126. 

764. év 568. wpomde. épav, again a bitter accumulation as in 
760 seq. 

765. Heemon, as he hurries away, gives as his reason, that Creon 
‘is storming like a madman in the presence of his friends who wish 
him well. For oi @éXovrec are qui bene volunt tibi, again urging 
what was said in 741, 749. (Asa threat, “that thou mayest rage 
against the friends who are ready to put up with thy rage” [Schol.], 
Toig 9X. suveivai oot, one can hardly take the words, especially as 
we should then expect iva instead of we, as in 310, 1087.) [MSS. 
péyye : Schol. notes the v, 1, pay, and interprets, w¢ paiyy rapa 
Toic dtAotg Toig OéXovory vVropeivar THY OnY paviay.] 

766, Similar expressions exciting a feeling of anxious expectation 
for the issue, 1225, Cid. T. 673, 1073. Trach, 813.—é dpyis 
TAXVS, yuick in consequence of wrath, his pace quickened by passion. 

ee Bapus, Bapog éExwy, leading one to fear grievous consequences : 
ef. 1251, 56. 

768. Spare (uetZow } car’ avdoa, Aj. 761), dpoveirw, asyndeton, 
as in Aj. 60, = let him do what he will, as we often find vosivy rai 
dpav, Aéyety cai dpady and the like ; see on 42. With lev, cf. Aj. 
304, 

770. The Choras humbly ventures to ask, as in 574, unable to 
imagine that he will do what he threatens, Does he mean even (726) 
to put both maidens to death ? 

771. Doubtless in his heat, 577 seq., he had threatened both with 
death, whence it was necessary here to speak of both as involved in 
the same sentence, 

772. xal, The foree of xai is, “If then she must die, say, also, 
how?” So Cid. T. 772. [rp yap dy wai peiZor Asap’ av H aor, 
“If [ must,speak, say also to whom greater,” &c. “ On the phrases 
moiog «ai, Tig Kai, and the like, see Porson on Eur. Phen, 1373, 
Hermann, on Viger. p, 837, and on Eur, Ale. 498, Cf. infra, 1314, 
moip 0& Kamedvaar’, etc. Cid. T. 772. 989. 1129. Aj. 1290. Trach. 
314.” Wunder.) 

774. By rerp. carépvE, instead of which we have below, xedPog 
vexvwr, tpua ruuBdxworoy, Karnosgyc TbpBog, Savdyrwy cara- 
oKagpai, KaTwove aréyn, MOdarowroy vupdeioy “Aidou, we are to.con- 
ceive a Oyaaupd¢ formed by excavation and masonry, which served 
the family of the Labdacidee as a burial-place, 891 seq., like the 
Thesauri of Mycene, Orchomengs, etc., cf. El. 379 seq., 893 seq., 
1134.seq. Our @noavpdg, in speaking of. which the Poet had pro- 
bably in his mind’s eye some actual place of the kind, was situated, 
like those, without the city. 

775. Tow. pdvov as Gyos, dcov dymoya tariv, only so much as is = 
suffices for, prevention of guilt, pollution, Xen. An. 7, 3, 20, tywr 
maida cai daov ipddwov. 7, 8, 19, txovreg medBara door Cimara. 
Comp, 256, which is like this, and yet unlike (in, regard of the 
double meaning of ayog, as in piaculum),, To those who were con- 
demned to be starved to death, or to be immured alive, they gave, 
as in the Christian middle ages, some. portion of food, in order to 
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evade the sin: at Rome, for instance, in the case of the Vestals, Plut. 
Num. 10. 

776. waca has attached itself to mdXuc, whereas the sense pro- 
perly required maduray, Aj. 275, \vry wag tAjdarat cany. 519, 
728. Cd. T. 706. 823. But ef. 1097 seq. 

779. &dX4, cf. 552. 

780. Bitter irony in the iteration of 777, rov “Aidny, dv povoy 
ot Bec Oewy. 

Str. 1. Eros is sure to overcome whomsoever he falls upon: but 
whom he has once taken captive, he never lets go, but follows him 
to the last, so that no god, no man, can eseape from him. But 
whoso has succumbed to him, is no longer master of his own mind, 

781 seq. Eros, invincible in fight (Trach. 441, “Epwrt boric avrav- 
torara: Ilixrne brwe tig ysipac, ob Karmc ppovei, cf. 497 seq.), 
Eros, thou who with all thy weight fallest upon a sure booty (thine un- 
resisting captives), while that thou on the tender cheeks of the maiden 
lurkest stealthily. Eros is conceived as a warrior who starts up from 
his ambush, and infallibly overpowers his enemy, who, by the mere 
onset of the god (his deomdrnc), is reduced to slavery (erijpa, av- 
éparodov). So Hera, in Lucian. D. D. 6, 4, taunts Zeus with being 
bAwe Kripa Kai wadia rod “Epwrog. ‘Eprimrecy is Biaiwg ém- 
ceioOat, émiOopeiv, Epoppay, tvocnmrayv, mpoorinrey, cf. Aj. 367. 
Hor, Carm. ], 19, 1, in me tota ruit Venus: to this answers the 
évyuyevecy on the cheeks of the maiden, which serve Eros as his 
dopnrnoroy, i.e. in secret ambush lurk craftily: thus Hor. Carm. 4, 
13, 8, Cupido virentis Chiae pulchris excubat in genis: vv- 
xever, according to Hesych. vucrepevet, rpimre; tvyvbytov Kpd- 
TTétc, oKorevac Kai dodiwc. The eyes (795) or the cheeks of 
lovely maidens are Love’s charms and spells ; the seductive suftness 
of the beautiful virgin forms the antithesis to Eros’s sudden, im- 
petuous onset: cf. Ibye. Fr. 2, "Epog abré pe xvaviowiw v7d 
Brepaporg raxép’ dppact Sepxdpevog KndXHpact mavrodaroic é¢ 
Greapa dikrva Kimpidog Badd. 3, dyavoBAtpapog Tew. Pind. 
Nem. 8, 2.—A more prosaic way of expressing the same sense would 
be by “Eowe b¢ Kéxrnoat ole ay turéiayc:—on the vocative in the 
opening, without further reference to it in the sequel, see on 1115: 
{rather, after the relative sentence carried on to the end of the 
Strophe, where the point should be only a comma, we have the direct 
continuation in the Antistrophe ; “Epwe¢ avicare.... 20 rai, «.7.r.] 
—in like manner it is said of an assured, easy conquest in Xen. Cyrop. 
4, 2, 21, yoonpévoe GWovrat of rwodéutor npad¢g Kal KaretAnppéevot 
foovrat. (The anaphora in the hitherto received reading, d¢ év pan. 
map., led to an antithesis between the xrjuara and the veadvic, as one 
whom Eros in like manner attacks, and the sense was entirely missed 
in consequence. The reading in Laur A, d¢ 1’ év erjpact, seems to 
point to our 67’, the d¢ r’ probably originating in a r’ written for 
correction over the second é¢, (783) written by mistake for or’. 

786 sqq. depict the clinging hold which Eros keeps upon the 
person who has once become his «rjpa, and from which none can 
escape. Eros makes his way over the deep (Cid. T. 479 seq.) as 
Zeus in the Cyprian Epics pursues Nemesis over sea and land, as 
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Paris seeks Helen in Sparta, as Alphéus hastens after Arethusa 
beneath the sea to Sicily: in the language of a poet, ap. Plutarch 
Amat. 750 B, the lover for the sake of the beloved is ready rip cai 
@adaccay Kai trodg rac aifépog wendy, and afterwards: 6 “Epwg tx 
Kidixiag 'AOnvale Aaulnod cuetwoag mrepa diawovriog wérarat. 
But those also who have fled from him into solitude he seeks up in 
their rustic cots—in which the allusion can hardly be to Aphrodite’s 
visit to Anchises on Ida, as here only those are meant whom 
Eros has already conquered and holds in unrelenting thraldom : 
rather, the poet had in his thoughts such legends as that of Atalanta 
(see on Cid. C. 1321). 

787. Here also it is the god’s stubborn, unremitting hold upon 
those who are already his captives, that is meant: otherwise ovdeic¢ 
a8avarwy would not be true, since, according to Hymn. Hom. 7 seq., 
Pallas, Artemis, Hestia are inaccessible to love.—@v€tpos follows 
the construction of its verb, divara: gevyety oé. 

788. én’ dv8p., so far as men inhabit: nor of men, so far as men 
have their habitations, per omnes mortales. Instead of saying 
ovre tv ovpavg@ ovr’ imi yijc, or év Oeoic, ivy dvOpwotc, Soph. has 
put it in the more unusual form, éx’ dv@po wy, after the analogy 
of ti yij¢.—éb Exav, of, whoso once hath thee as his master, as the 
phrase is both 6 1680¢ éyee pe and Zyw riv wéGov, El. 1176.—This 
concluding sentiment leads on to the application to Heemon and An- 
tigone. 

" Antists Eros, who makes even the right mind swerve to wrong, 
has also caused the strife between father and son, in which the fas- 
cinating charms of the bride have prevailed, i.e. Heemon’s love for 
Antigone has overpowered his piety towards his father. For—and 
so the same chord is struck as in the opening words" Epw¢ dvixare— 
invincibly does Aphrodite pursue her sport. 

791 seq. wapaomgs 45., drawest over, pervertest, to wrong, see on 
(hd. C. 1200, éxi AwWBg, dore AWBnv yevéoOar, unto disgrace and 
mischief for them. The paratactic cJ—ov corresponds with "Epwe¢ 
a. payav, Epwe d¢—tyvvyetenc. 

794. Evvatpov, where we expected Evyaipzwy, see on Ged. T. 108.— 
Tapaocety, excitare, see on Cid. T. 483. 

795. ving, has come off victorious. —év. Twepos Bred., 783, the 
bright-beaming fascination, love-charm, of the eyes, which has ex- 
cited Hzemon’s love, and holds him spell-bound.—etAextpos, as 
oe was to have been Hemon’s déxoc, Trach. 515, Aphrodite, 
evrAEY NIC. 

796. The charm of love is an assessor of (co-mated with) the might 
laws, inasmuch as together with the moral laws (Cd. T. 865 seq.), 
Love also exercises a mighty influence over the doings of men. With 
mapedpoc, cf. Eur. Med. 843, rg codig waptdpovg tpwrac, rav- 
roiag aperac Evvepyovc.—The reading of the MSS., r@v p. rape- 
Spocg év apyaig Geopsy, is suspicious in point of metre, viz. the 
substitution of the proceleusmatic <r, .,., for the dactyl: more- 
over éy dpyaig can hardly be “in the ruling council,” “in the deci- 
sion on enactments of the state,” “in the administration of the laws.” 
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Dindorf, odyi wapedpoc, rejecting tv dpyaic as a gloss on rdpedpoc ; 
this destroys the sense. Emperius, very attractively, r. wu. rwvde 
mapedpoc Geouwy, of the high moral laws, universally recognised here 
on earth among men: cf. 452, rovade vopovg. [Bveckh: “ Beside 
the moral laws, which govern like a ruling counci/, the passion of 
love has also its peculiar operation and influence, furthering or dis- 
turbing.” Ellendt: “Amor in administrandis legibus assessor vo- 
catur, quod Hzemon amore in consilium vocato quid sit jus dijudicet. 
A judiciis sumpta locutio: cf. Wyttenb. ad Plut. de Fort. p. 99 a.” 
Schneidewin, as Hermann, Boeckh, Wunder, makes the peydAot 
Oecpoi = the dpyaioe vdpor, the innate moral instincts which are an- 
terior to, and supreme above, man’s laws ; among these the instinct 
of love has its place : and there is in Heemon’s mind a conflict be- 
tween this and the instinct of filial piety, in which the former pre- 
vails. This, in itself true idea, is, however, hardly consistent here 
with the tone of the Chorus’s reflexions (od cai dicaiwy adixove 
ap wapaomge....éumailer Agpod.). There seems also to 

e something extravagant in the representation of Heemon’s tpepog, 
individualized too by the addition Bred. cdr. vopgac, as “ assessor of 
the universal laws.” Moreover, Geopwy is not the proper term for 
those dpyaiot vdpuot, but peculiarly denotes “ positive law,” enact- 
ments of men: and lastly, what the Chorus says of itself, voy 0 
Hon tyw nabric Oeopay EEw Pépopat, where O. evidently refers 
to Creon’s enactment, implies that the like was predicated of Heemon 
in our passage. Suitably to the sense, one might conjecture r. p. 
marpo¢ dvapkroc Geopwy, “refusing to be governed by his father’s 
positive commands ;” but it seems more likely that Soph, wrote r@y 
peyahwy ravde Tapapocg Osopsy, “ swerving,” or “ breaking off,” 
or (actively) “bearing off from these enactments, mighty as they 
are,” comp. above mapaordge and infr. éw pépouat. The unusual 
form mdpapoc (= mwapnopoc, lon. mapnpoc) preserved by Theocrit. 
xv. 8 (largely illustrated as an dwak Ay. by Valckenir, Adoniaz. 

. 241—7), may easily have given rise to the substitution of mwape- 

pocg, on which (as Dind. suggests) év apyaig may be a gloss, The 
form zapnopoc, Hom. Il. 23, 603, éei ovr aphopog obT’ decipowy 
yo0a madpoc. Archiloch. fr. 15, 5, cai vdov mapnopog, comp. fr. 84, 
tig cdg rrapnepey pptvac; Hesych., Tapyopoc. 6 mapawpovpevog’ 
Gppwy. cai immog 0 Tapacepog, 6 tx Tov dppatoc rpiywy. Schol. 
in Theocr. 15, 8, dvappocroc, as if from dpw: and é« peragopac 
THY Tapnopwy (rapaceipwy 1) txmwy, otrives TY Luy@ ov yonor 
pevovary. | 

801—5. Announcement of the approach of Antigone, in anapeests,, 
as at the close of the Parodos and of the two Stasima. 

801. With a glance at Heemon, whom love has caused to swerve 
from the patb of right, the Chorus says that pity obliges it likewise 
to transgress the Oeopoi, inasmuch as it is constrained to shed tears 
of sympathy for one whom the king has condemned, and is borne 
away by its feelings from its impartial repose. 

604. After the general rad’ dp@y, followed by the parenthetie 
loyerw—daxpiwv, the same thing is repeated in 60’ dp6, with its 
object rnyvd’ Ayr. distinctly expressed: cf. 482 seq. Antigone isa 
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pilgrim on her way (see on Cid. C. 1562) to the wayne. @dd\apog, 
to (the chamber) where all must make their bed, (her) bridal chamber of 
Hades, as the poets with a pathetic irony are wout to say of young 
persons, especially such as are betrothed: Sappho, epigr. 138, 
Tipadog Gide xévic, rdv Ot rpd yapoto Gavovcay Aikaro Pepcepovag 
kvaveog Oddapog. Simonid. 107, 3, Ov« imiduv vipgea Aéyn Kar- 
éBny roy dgucrov Tépyirmog EavOing Pepoepovnce Oarapor. 

Str. 1. Antigone’s address to the Choreutz, while she enters upon 
her Jast journey, to become the bride of Acheron. 

808. véarov, adverbially, Zid. C. 1550. Aj. 858. 

812. tpévaror, marriage, see on CEd. T. 422. 

813. In place of the regular ov’ tyynryy émy. buy, the verb 
finite comes in, as in 1162 seq., see on (Ed. T. 452. viperos 
(buvog), epithalamios, cf. 916 seq., and on the form eoc see on 358. 

816. Cf. 654. 804. 

817—22. ‘he Chorus makes matter of consolation of the very 
thing which Antigone has just been bewailing, namely, her going 
down alive to Hades.—xAawi, cf. 694 seq. 

820. Neither smitten by wasting sickness, nor haring received to 
thy lot the wages of the swords, i. e. brought to a violent end in battle. 
Wounds and death are wages which swords give to those who have 
to do with them; ef. on 139. 

821. In &AAG xaraB., the thought expressed in 818 is repeated 
more forcibly ; so 468.—avrévopos, inasmuch as Antigone knew the 
consequences of the act which she had voluntarily undertaken. 

Antistr. 1. What the Chorus has said for her consolation, that she 
alone of all mortals is descending alive into Hades, awakens in her 
the recollection of an ancestress of her race, Niobe, who most 
wofully perished by an end like hers, and for ever gushes out with 
tears: most like unto her, most wofully, is she also sent to her last 
sleep.—The ragog merpatog of Niobe, El. 152. 

824. rav dp. Edvav, cf. 807, inasmuch as Niobe, daughter of 
Tantalus, granddaughter of Zeus—hence Oe6¢, see on (Ed. C. 65— 
came from Phrygia (or Lydia, see on Aj. 1292), and was married 
to Amphion in Thebes. ; 

825. Tavrddov, as Aj. 952, Znvdc 2) detv7) Oed¢. Once the in- 
timate companion of Leto, Niobe, for her boasting of her children, 
was punished by their being put to death by the arrows of the 
Letoidee, whereupon she herself, transported back to her native land, 
was by Zeus in pity transformed into an ever-weeping rock on 
Mount Sipylos: a legend which took its rise from the form of the 
mountain-ridge, which, seen at a distance, resembled a weeping 
woman, a resemblance still recognised by modern travellers, as it was 
by Paus. 1, 21; cf. Il. 24,602 seq. In the latter passage it is said, 
614, viv d& rou tv wirpyay, ty ovpeoty olomddrotoy, 'Ev Siridw ... 
AiMoe wep tovoa Oewv ix endea wicoe. Cf. El. 150 seq. Ovid. Met. 
6, 30 seq., and the beautiful description of the Smyrnzan Quint. 
Posthom. 1, 293 seq., vrai LervAp vgderre, “Hiye Oeoi NwBnv \dav 
Gécar, no Ere Sdxpv Towdd pada orugedte caradeiBerar vob wé- 
renc, Kai ot cvarovayovat poai modunyéog “Eppou Kai xopygal 
LemiArAou wepipneeec, wy cabvmepOer 'ExOp) pnrovdpoiow dei wepe- 
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imrar’ dpixrn. “H db? wide piya Satya rapecovpéivoror Bporoiny, 
Odvex’ hace yuvacci wodvorévy, ir iwi Avyp@p TlévOei pupopévy 
pada pupia daxpva xever’ Kai rd piv arpextwe pyc Eupevat, owndr’ 
Gp’ avrnvy Tnrd0ev abpnosag: imny dé ot iyyt¢ ixnat, Paiveras 
ainrnecoa réTon LirvA0u6 7’ aroppwk. 

826. Like clinging ivy, a tenacious growth of rock overcame the 
unhappy one as she herself turned to stone. 

827. Copiously gushing springs (6uGpot) and snow never leave 
the unhappy woman as she pines away (El. 824) in her sorrow, 
because she evermore Oiy E xkndea wiooet. The metaphor rac. 
here chosen in congruity with the melting snow. 

829. as paris avSpav, cf. Cid. C. 139. 

831. déopves and BerpaBes, here the more apt as the ancients 
express the different parts of a mountain by the names of the parts 
of the human body. 

834—37 = 817—22, though, as it is often the case that anapeestic 
systems do not accurately observe the antistrophic dimensions, two 
dimeters are wanting to a complete correspondency.—In Antigone’s 
comparison of herself with Niobe, the Chorus sees an undue exalting 
of herself, but at the same time it kindly turns off the gentle reproof 
with the remark that it is indeed a glorious thing to have died in a 
god-like manner, i.e. to become partaker, like Niobe, of a rdgo¢ 
wer patoc. 

834. Ged wal Beoy., see on 38. El. 589. 

835. One expected Oynroi cai Ovnroy., or Bporoi ai Bporoyeveig, 
but cf. Asch. Pers, 692, dvOpwrea dy rvyot Bporoic. 

836. péy’ dx., péya cr\éoc.—loobéorg, with the Homeric quantity of 
the first syllable (icd@eo¢ gwe), like dedparog, etc.; EyxAnpa, 815, 
in its usual signification; here = rad iy cdnpw évra (as Eupopog = 
péroxog and tipappévoc), a lot accorded to the god-like. 

838—52. Str.2. As the Chorus reckons it to her as a glory to die 
like Niobe—whereas it was only for the like hideous manner of her 
death that she thought of her—she thinks herself derided: the 
aap of consolation suggested is too external to afford her any com- 

ort: wherefore, abandoned by men, in the vehemence of her grief 
she calls at least city and country and inhabitants of Thebes to 
witness the shocking death by which she is cut off. 

840. olyopévay, so I write with J. Fr. Martin, instead of the un- 
metrical dAopévay: the antithesis to éripayroyv requires a preterite 
[therefore not with Erfurdt from Dresd. A éAAvpévay]. 

843. wodkuxrypoves, evyeveic, see on Cd. T. 1070. 

844. Atpx. xpyvat, see on Aj. 412. 

845. evapparov (see on 149) Gdos, so El. 5. 

846, Albeit I gain nothing thereby, seeing that my lot is once for all 
decreed, yet do I take to myself you as witnesses, i.e. értpaprupopar 
tpac. The /olic form ipupe is retained from Homer. (Out of the. 
yp- éaBowpac in the Scholia some have made é{ravddpat—one gloss 
out of another.) 

847. ota (Avypordra, 823) is explained more closely by ¢idwy Ged. 

849. Eppa rupBdyx., the pit in the rock raised or vaulted over like 
a sepulchral mound: cf. Eur. Hel. 859, “the gods, if they be just, 
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otherwise only vexpoi iv ragy riderrar, 
851. The MSS. ovr’ iv Bporotccy ovr’ by vexpoto.y, con- 


trary to the metre of the antistrophe ty aS ee ee ee 
and with a pointless antithesis between Sporoi and vexpoi: Emperius, 
ovr’ éy roiay Er’ ovre roto. Cf. Phil. 1018. Eur. Suppl. 968, odr’ 
Ev roig P%tpévorg ovr’ by Zdoww apebpoupivn, ywpig 64 tiva rev’ 
fyovca poipay. 

853. The Chorus, taking it amiss that Antigone says nothing of the 
source of her calamity, in the strongest expressions admonishes her 
that in her defiance of Creon’s orders she has grievously offended 
against Diké, i.e. the goddess who watches over the maintenance, 
through obedience to rulers, of law and order in the state: though 
here again, to mitigate the sharpness of the reproof, it adds that 
Antigone is not entirely responsible, since she (wydy yévynua bE 
wpov marpéc, 471) is fighting out, and bearing the consequences of, a 
fight which descends to her from her father. 

853. Advanced to the utmost pitch of audacity thou hast violently 
assaulted the throne of Diké: an expression purposely chosen by the 
Chorus, because Ant. (451) had solemnly placed herself on the side of 
Diké. Of the impious, Asch. Agam. 383, says, XaxriZer péyav Aixag 
Bugsy. Eum. 539, Bwyd aisecar Aixac, unde vv xipdog iddy abip 
modi XaE ariogc. The avaricious’ ov guvAdosorra cepa Ginebra 
Aixng, Solon, Eleg. 3, 14.—For the Vulg. rpoctreceg—z ord, which 
is hardly Greek, by the help of Laur. A, which has wodvy, I have 
restored roJdoiy, i.e. with both feet, most violently: so dugoty rodoty 
pedyev, daipwy dyav Bapdg modoty ivgdrero Mepoug yive, Asch. 
etsim. Cf, Aj. 245. 

856. So it is made good in the person of Antigone, that ovdiy 
drag éddeiwer yevedic tri wiBoc Eprov. Hence her gpeviay épivde, 
which has hurried her away to the act of which she is now suffering 
the inevitable consequences, 

Antistr. 2. The last remark recalls to Antigone’s mind the painful 
thought of the disasters of her father and mother, and of the 
brother for whose sake she is now to perish so miserably. 

857 seq. There hast thou touched upon the thought to me most painful, 
my father’s much-bruited pitiable lot, and the piteousness of the whole 
collective fate of us, the renowned Labdacide. As Pavey takes both 
gen. and ace. (cf. 961), Sophocles has combined both cases, so that 
the acc. is attached freely to @Pavoag pep., as this relates to the 
olkrov marpdc, = bn’ dArye tug éwéyepac olkroy. This ofxrog (not 
olroy, as the former is easily taken with pdm. mérmou in the sense 
of grief, piteousness) is rptrériorog, modddeic avanreToAnpivog, 
because the sad tale of (Edipus is one which mag rig ‘EAAQvwy 
Gpoti. CEd. C. 690. Cf. on Phil. 1238. But as apérepoc m. is 
equivalent to 6 mecwy npiv wotpoc, hence the sentence is finished 
eho ha more expressive dative eXketvot¢g AaBé. instead of the 

enitive, 

862. Construe: xomutpara parpdc Eng rarpi, avro 13 CM 
brace of the mother my father of herself begotten, her own con and 
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husband. (CEéd. T. 1248. 1405. As cotp. atroy., forming in a 
manner one idea, in itself emphatically marks the horror of the 
thing, therefore I have written with Laur. A dvopép@ instead of 
Svopopov. Cf. GEd. C. 945 seq. 

866. otwv, copnuarwy. 

868. ios, 5 bia ra ixtivwy Guaprnpara. 

869. As Antigone calls to mind after father and mother the other 
members of her family (859 seq.), she is led to mention the marriage 
of Polynices, but for which the expedition against Thebes would 
never have taken place, thus reverting, as people are wont to do in 
the like circumstances, to the fountain-head of all the mischief. So 
in tragedy Paris is often cursed as dpyécaxog (see on Aj. 1192); 80, 
again, the felling of the timber of which the Argo was built, etc. 

871. Cf. Aj. 1027. 

872. From the mention of Polynices, the Chorus takes occasion to 
remark, that although the pious duty she has done by him is cer- 
tainly worthy of praise, yet the command of him that has a right to 
command is not to be transgressed: and as Ant. has acted of her 
own free-will, she has to ascribe to herself the punishment decreed 
by the authority against which she has offended. 

875. avtéyv. dpya, self-resolved aiming at that which the law has 
a cf, 821. In Aisch. Sept. 1032, Ant. is called atro- 

vAoc. 

Epodos : return to the lamentations with which (806 seq.) Antigone 
began. 

876. GxX., ab., avvpévatog, as Cid. C. 122] seq. 

881. Especially painful it is for Ant. that she has no friend—for 
she sees herself misunderstood by the Chorus—to raise the death- 
wail for her: see on Cid. C. 1708.—d8dxpurov, as the consequence 
of the ovbdeic gid. orev. anticipated ; cf. 791. Trach. 107. Aj. 69. 

183. Creon angrily commands Antigone’s conductors to bear her 
off to her punishment without delay. 

884. Construe: we 08d’ dy je mavoatro (Atywy dowdc rai 
you), ef ypein Aéyeey, 8i liceret, see on Gd. C, 1711. 

885. xai is put asif dyere had preceded.—xarnpedys, vaulted in 
circular form, like bee-hives, Hes. Theog. 593. Cf. Phil, 272. 
El. 373. 

886. wepurr. reminds us of Antigone’s expression in 826 seq.— 
cipyxa, 774. 

887 seq. xpi, xopset, OéAet, see on Aj. 1373. 

889. The verse spoken in a low voice, as if to himself, disguising 
the first rising feeling of remorse, and remote foreboding of the 
mepiméreca, cf. 775. 

891. In this farewell speech Antigone reiterates, more at large, 
most of the thoughts which she had lyrically expressed in the 
kommos: so Aj. 201—330. El. 86—309. 

891. xarackxadys, careocappévn, as 1100. 

892. of (xopevopévn) wop. wpds Tovs ép., because the vault was 
the family burial-place. 

895. Novela, cf. 940 seq.—Kdniora 5) paxp@, because ayv7, 
buried alive, and in the freshness of her youth. Otherwise Ismene, 59. 
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896. é&yjnew, Phil. 199. 

899. kao. xapa, Eteocles. Cf. 513 sqq. 

900 seq. Sophocles here, agreeably with his object, follows a dif- 
ferent form of the mythus from that which he afterwards adopted 
in Gd. T. and C. There, the sisters are yet infants at the time of 
their mother’s death; here, Antigone performs the last offices for 
Jocasta. In (Ed. C. indeed (1598 seq.) the father is attired and 
washed by both daughters in preparation for his descent to the in- 
fernal world: but of this the poet had no thought here, as in this 
ag (see 50 seq.) it is represented that (id. died immediately after 
1e had put out his eyes, Antigone assisted in the obsequies of Eteo- 
cles; see on 25, | 

904. Such is the reward I reap, although in the eyes of all right 
thinking persons (Aj. 1282. CEd. T. 616) I have well honoured thee. 
The reading of the MSS. o' tyw ripnoa leaves the main point 
wanting: as to the fact of the rizAoar there was no question ; the 
point was, whether she did well and rightly in hovouring him. 
Therefore I have adopted Arndt’s emendation: cf. with the double 
ev, 1031. 723. Phil, 672. Aisch. Ag. 486. Eum. 830. Suppl. 216. 

905—13. A. Jacobs has rightly perceived that these verses are & 
spurious addition. For Antigone, who elsewhere assigns as her 
motive the holy laws of the gods, which imposed the same duties 
upon all relations without exception—she, who in the close of her 
speech expresses in strong words her unalterable conviction that she 
has done her duty—would be untrue to herself and to the purity of 
her motives, if she allowed herself to mix up sich a sophistical 
piece of reasoning with her single-hearted purpose. Moreover, how 
could she say, that, if her parents yet lived, she might have yet 
another brother, when she has bewailed (862 seq.) the Aéerpwy drat, 
from which she, herself dpatog, had her being? And, had father 
and mother been living, would she, upon this remote possibility of 
coming to have another brother to replace the one she had lost, have 
abandoned Polynices to the dogs and the birds of prey? Then 
besides other marks of spuriousness, there are harshnesses in the 
language and awkwardnesses of expression: while the source of the 
interpolation is obvious. In Herod, 3, 119, the wife of Intaphernes, 
whom Darius has permitted to choose one member of her family, by 
him condemned to death, whose life he will spare, asks not for 
husband or children, but for her brother, and gives this as the 
motive of her request: dvijp pév pot dv GAdo¢g yévotro, ei Saipwr 
é0éAor, kai réxva GdXa, el rabra droddoue marpd¢ dé Kai pnrpd¢ 
ovcert peu Codvrwy adedgede av addog ovdevi rpdmp yévotro. 
TavTy TY yropy xpewpéivy ~Acka raira. Our passage keeps pretty 
close to the very words of Herodotus; and was probably inserted, at 
a later performance, by some actor, or even by Sophocles’s son 
Tophon, to please the Athenians, who were partial to such-like 
(Euripidean] sophisms. Aristotle indeed read them in his copy 
without offence, as we see in Rhet. 3, 16, where he cites the passage 
for exemplification of his rule, that in advancing paradoxes one 
must go into the reasons. 

905. ydp does not suit what precedes, as it does not assign the 
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ground of the (e) ripijoat.— We are left to supply from the context: 
and a child of mine were dead, and I forbidden to give it burial—i. e. 
just the principal point. 

906. war. éryjxero, strangely, as ir. can only = tabesceret, were 
wasting away, not = trtGero, like the body of Polynices. It ought 
to be: had I a husband slain, and I not allowed to bury him. 

907. Big wodirav, borrowed from Ismene’s speech, 79, unsuitably 
to Antigone, who cannot regard Creon’s order as an expression 
of the general will of the city, cf. 914.— Instead of the Homeric aor, 
Hoopny others have the imperfect goduny. 

908. The self-interrogation here, incongruously enough, gives a 
touch of playfulness to the passage: not as in 921. Ged. C. 1308.— 
vopou, Herod. yropn, ef. 914. 

909. nar@avovros, viz. rov mporétpov, the participle here being put 
absolutely (CEd. T. 629), unsuitably, as there is an antithesis in the 
ease. Here again there is a want of clearness, as we are left to 
suppose that the husband was dead before the death of the child, 
910, aw’ adXov gwrd¢: not so in Herodot., where the point of the 
story is, that both husband and children were to be executed, the 
brother being spared. 

910. rotde, rod watddg, dy elyov.—hpmdaxov, unclear: what we 
want is, if J were forbidden to bury my child, 

912. Instead of the simple darig, Sophocles would have. written 
ovx E00’ brwe ad, ay BX. ToT. 

913. oe is uninteiligible by reason of the wide separation from 
904. 
914. As the text stood prior to the interpolation, 905—913, it 
would be Koéoyre pévrot or Movy K péovre, so that Creon as 
pwpog (469) would stand in sharp contrast to the ed ppevotrrec, 
904. 

916. dye. pe, by his executioners; dia y., see on Cid. €. 470. 

917 seq. Cf. 814 seq. (obre zw ?) 

919. ép. wpds diAwv, 876 seq. 

920. Cf. 810 seq. 

921. Antigone puts this question especially with reference to the 
reproach 854 seq. 

922. xprj, shall, may, can, 1 under these circumstances ; cf. 884.— 
és 6. BA, Aj. 398. 

923. rlva Evppdywv, whom at all of allies, i.e. whom that I ean 
reckon among Evpspayot, stronger than riva Eippayov,.ch on 257, 
882. Phil. 692. 

924. 1 have gotten me the reproach of impiety by my piety, so that I 
am abandoned in my need by the gods, whose laws [ have uplield. 
The article riy duoc. (cf. 942, rv eboeBiav) = that which is im- 
puted to me, the reproach of dvecéBua, El. 968, evoiBeray pépec@at, 
so deiXiav, pwpiay péivecOar, apioOa, KrijcacOa, &e. 

925. For a moment the harsh contradiction between punishment 
and innecence has made her faith to waver, but straightway the 
conviction breaks forth all the stronger, that the gods are on her 
side, and will heavily avenge her sufferings—an intimation of the 
impending eatastrophe. Yet—quickly breaking off—if this really is 
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accounted good, as Creon deems it, with, i.e. at the bar of, the gods (éy 
@., 459), that my pious act should be punished as ungodly, then must I 
pardon what I have suffered, as having indeed done wrong. In Hades 
Antigone, if the gods justify Creon’s sentence, will forego her resent- 
ment: Evyyva@vat, as Evyyvotay, Evyyywuny Exetv, to pardon, 
exercise fi nce, and for this as the sense here [not as fltendt, 
‘fateri :’ Wunder, ‘fatear merito me, ut que in ea re peccaverim, malis 
affectam esse’]} the antithesis speaks, “If I am held guilty, then will 
I overlook, cease to resent, what I have suffered: but if my adver- 
saries are guilty, may the gods not pardon them.” How confidently 
Antigone assumes the latter to be the case we see even in the words ¢i 
toriv—, Evyyvoipey ay, especially as the plural lets it be seen that 
the thought of Evppayor is in her mind [as in El. 391, recovped’, ei 
x0], Tarpi Tiwoovpevor: for other instances of the pl, masc. for 
fem. sing., see Kiihner, 430 c.] 

927 seq. A two-fold antithesis: ‘‘ Either J hare sinned, or Creon: 
in that case may he suffer as heavily as he has done by me.” An- 
tigone regards hers as the severest of all possible punishments ; and 
a, she wishes the heaviest of woes to light upon her adversaries, 
she very bitterly expresses this by saying, Not more than I suffer, 
because more is inconceivable. Otherwise the usual wish is, May 
they suffer the like : Phil. 794 seq., 1114 seq. Aj.839seq. Cf. on 643. 

928. xai, El. 1146.—The emphatic ixdixw¢ bespeaks the strongest 
conviction that the gods will decide in her favour. 

929. This remark applies to the strong passion with which An- 
tigone’s concluding words were spoken. Construe: dvéipwy Puy if¢ 
(storms of the soul) pir ai, ef. 137. 

930. ye, for Creon might possibly be now of another mind. That 
this is not the case is shown by his reply, upon which the Chorus at 
last gives up all hope. 

931. rovrwv kAavpara (raira cAavcovrat), for these wailings 
and speeches of Antigone, who ought to have been led away to 
punishment long ago.—Creon restlessly paces backward and forward. 

935 seq. Here, too, the Chorus has the last word, not Creon [to 
whom, before Boeckh, these verses were wrongly assigned: though 
it appears from Schol. that some gave them to the Chorus]. Creon 
has already spoken his last 931 seq.—Td8e ravrp, 39. 

937. Cf. 842 seq.—“O thou of the land of Thebes (to me) pa- 
ternal city.” 

938. Oeol wpoyeveis, aviti, the most ancient guardian-gods of the 
race, Ares (makaixO9wy, Aisch. Sept. 105) and Aphrodite (yévoug 
mT pouadrwp, Sept. 127), the parents of Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus. 
Aj. 380, Zev, mpoyovwy mporarwp. 

940. The Vulg. OnBn¢ of coipavidat, ry Bacthida pobynv AoTHY. 
But though (988) the Choreutz are called dvaxrec, they certainly 
would not be addressed by Ant. as xotpavida: in this place, where 
she is proudly regarding herself as the last of her line, while in her 
anguish she accounts Ismene unworthy to be considered as a 
genuine daughter of the race: cf. 895. 599.—To help the metre, 
some read BaotAnida [Brunck, after Toup., rv Baovida ry): 
Laur. A, in the margin, Bagideiay : but neither can Ant. call her- 
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self queen, nor can Baowrnic = princess. No doubt Bacrsdav 
(= rév Bacsiwy waidwy) is a gloss upon the genuine riy 
Kotpav.day, which I have restored after Emperius. 

943. Thy ebo., cf. 924, the picty which was my duty. 

944—987. In three examples, fetched from heroic fable, of similar 
modes of death, the chorus shows that nothing can resist the omni- 
potence of Destiny (cf. 951. 986), thereby seeking to console Anti- 
gone, now in the act of being led off to her punishment, and exhort- 
ing her to willing resignation ; whence, 949, and again 987, the 
chorus addresses her. Hence 944, frAa cai Aavaa: 986, Kai émi 
KAtorarpg tcxov Moipa. The ode, bordering on the manner of 
Pindar, and in its grave and solemn rhythms announcing itself as a 
Threnos, forms in respect of its contents a lyrical Trilogy, like the 
very similar one in Aisch. Cho. 585 seq. on the daring deeds of 
women. Three is the usual number in such cases, where something 
is to be made good by examples of former times: thus in II. 5. 380 
seq., where Aphrodite is wounded by Diomed, Dione consoles her 
with the instances of Ares, Hera, Aides, what they severally had to 
endure: cf. Od. 5, 116 seq. 

944, From érAa a rérda& follows of course: thus Il. wu. 8. ré- 
Thai, rixvoy indy cai dvdoyeo xndopévn ep’ IloAXoi ydo 31 
Trjpev ’OXNOpma Swyar’ Eyovrec.... TAH piv “Apng — rrAq T 
“Hon — rAq 0’ ’Atdne. 

- 945. Bépas Aavdas, Danaé’s lofty form, Trach. 904. The aidai 
are yaXxdderot, because the masonry was lined with brazen plates, 
secured by nails, such as have been found in the Thesaurus of 
Mycene. 

946. rupBypyns O4X., grave-like, more exact description of the 
avhai, to mark more pointedly the resemblance to the grave de- 
signed for Ant., cf. 848 seq. 885. 891. But Danaé, who had been in- 
earcerated by her father Acrisius, that she might not bear a son, 
destined, as an oracle had declared, to be fatal to him, when she had 
given birth to Perseus, conceived by the golden rain of Zeus (Il. 14, 
319), was released from her confinement and exposed with her child 
in a chest on the sea. Pausanias, 2, 23,7, saw in Argos the xcara- 
yétoy oixodéunua, over which had been erected the yadxov¢ Odda- 
poco (ferrata domus, wratus murus Propert., turris ahenea 
Horat.). ) 

950. rapeveoxe, dispensabat, implies the confidence of Zeus, 
who put her in trust with his yovai, as one entrusts to a faithful 
Tapia the erjpara of his house. 

951. Construe: a p. divacic dav rig tory, cf. 987. 

952. The parallelism of two sets of terms is marked by otre — 
ovre, and ov -— od, neither wealth nor bodily strength (Soph. Fr. 234, 
mpdc Ty “Avdykny ovd' “Apne avGicrarat), a favourite combination 
with the poets, cf. 1168, note on Od. T, 380. Bacchylid. 28, @varoiow 
ovk ab@aiperot otr’ bABog obr’ dxaymrog “Apnco. (The MSS. sense- 
lessly 6uBpo¢ [for which Erfurdt 58oc, adopted by Hermann. 
Wunder explains the Vulg. “Quid tempestate rapidius, Marte seu 
bello violentius, etc,? tamen horum nihil non fatale est et necessi- 
tate superatum divina’”’].)—mvpyos and vats, as Md. T, 56, otrs 

Antig. of Soph, M 
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wdpyo¢ ovre vate, whether one shut oneself up by land in a place of 
strength, or flee by sea in a ship, cf. Hor. Carm. 2, 16,21 seq.— 
&Xixrvot, special epithet, as the passing over the sea is the thing in 
question.—keAatvai, natural epithet. So Aj. 710, @oai m«tador vaec. 

Antistr.1, Also the Thracian king Lycurgus, for a punishment 
of his impiety against Dionysus, was laid fast in rocky bonds. The 
legend of the fate of Lycurgus, which is often connected with that of 
Pentheus—cf. Horat, Carm, 2, 19, 14 seq. Ovid. Met. 4, 22. Paus, 
1, 20—is found even in I]. 6,130 seq., where punishment speedily 
overtook “the son of Dryas when he contended with the gods :”” 3¢ 
Tore paivopévoto Awvicoto riOnvag Leve car’ nyaeov Nvoniov’ at 
& dpa maécat ObcPra yapai Karéxevay, ir’ dvdpogdvoro Aveovpyouv 
Oevépevac BouTrAHy Awwyvuaog 5é poBnOeic AvoeO arog xara xipa, 
Oéric 6 Uredé~aro KoAmTw Agdidra’ KparEpdc yap Exe Todpoc avdpd¢ 
ouocdy. Punished for this by Zeus with blindness, “he lived not 
long.” As the manner of his punishment is related in very different 
ways, it seems that Soph. followed the version given by Aischylus in 
his Auxovpyeia. Cf. Apollod. 3,5, 1. In Longus, Pastoral. 4, 3, an 
image of Auk. dedeuévoc is mentioned; probably the chaining in the 
grotto of the rock, 

955. Instead of the Homeric rAH pév ... TA &, Soph. varies the 
expression ; but to remind us of Danaé, he repeats fst 9n, answer- 
ing to 946, ceareZedyOn, as indeed we have to observe throughout 
the chorus the significant iteration of the same words: cf. the 
second Stasimon.—éfvxodos. In Homer he is called dyvdpogpévoc, 
by other poets puaipdvoc, dyptog, sacrilegus ; in Virg. Ain. 3, 14, 
acer. 

956. kept. dpyais, because of his rage for reviling ; because his mind 
was set upon railing: thus in Aischylus he calls Dionysus yév2¢, 
Arist. Thesm. 134 seq. 

957. According to Apollod. 3, 5, 1, he was borne by the attendants 
of Dionysus to the rocky cleft of Pangeeus and there chained. With 
wero. deop. cf, 826 seq.—katadapKros, Laur. A, for naragpacrog, 
as the ancient Attics are said to have used the metathesis i¢aptayvro, 
vavoapkroy Brérev, Tepapypévog, K.T.A. Herodian, Et. M. 667, 22. 

959. In such wise does he drop by drop slaver off his frenzy’s dreadful 
rage at its height and bloom (in its utmost exuberance), like an un- 
broken horse, which od Zedyyurat, mpiv aiparnpdy tkagpilecOar 
pévoc, Asch. Ag. 1067. Similarly, Archilochus, fr. 32, eipavrec 
bBo aOpdnv awéBrvcay, Of a statue of Lycurgus it is said in 
Anth, Plan, 127, 5, a dyipwyog Avoca kai tv. yadxw xeivo Td mixpdy 
éxet. With adv@npov, dxpaiov, cf, adv@civ, Trach. 1000 [and 
1089], 9aAXey is frequent in this sense. (Instead of the copula, 
here not to be tolerated, adyv@nody re p., I have written rd, so that 
av, rd pw. forms one idea [evuberance-of-rage |, to which devdv comes 
in as attributive.) [In a gloss of Cod, Dresd. A, awooraZe is taken 
intransitively, doppiee mpdc rove abrynyv éyovrag. Schol.: obrw 
kai tov Avxotpyou dard rij¢ paviag dpy) amoBaivea. Wunder 
making it a general reflexion, “ Istiusmodi poana compescitur magna 
et vegeta vis insanie.” Ellendt: “ Gravem insania vim exserit : s, 
vis inde redundat,”]—-From the present tense it follows that the 
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legend supposes Lycurgus to be still fettered in that cleft of the 
rock, in like manner as Typhieus still rages, Niobe weeps, Battus 
stands transformed into rock, etc. 

960. “ That man got to know how that in his frenzy he had been 
touching the god in his railing utterances :” with a peculiar sarcasm 
heightened by the asyndeton. As in o}rw — drooraZet we have 
the punishment, so here follows the lesson thence to be derived. 
Nor is the iteration in paviatc and cepropiorg without its signi- 
ficance, in reference namely to Creon. 

962. évOeou yuvaixes, the Thyiades, see on CEd. C. 680, who, as they 
brandish their torches, cry ebvoi, evot, hence eviov wip, cf. 1135. 
(Ed. T. 209 seq. 

965. The Muses were originally attendants on Apollo Moveayérne : 
but at a later time, when the Dionysian cultus had got footing, and 
was received even in places sacred to the cultus of Apollo, as at 
Delphi, we find them also appearing in the train, and even as rpogoi 
of Dionysus, who, e. g. in Attica, was worshipped as MeArdpevoc. 
Paus. 1, 2, 4: 31, 3. Accordingly, the Muses adopt the ad’Aoi in 
place of the old cithara-music. 

966 seq. Str. and Antistr.2. The third example takes up two 
strophes, the poet dwelling with peculiar interest on the ancient 
Athenian heroine, his compatriot, who, together with her two sons, 
endured a heavy calamity. The Thracian Boreas had carried off 
Erechtheus’ daughter, who bore to him Kalais, and Zetes, and Cleo- 
patra. The latter had by king Phineus of Salmydessus two sons, 
Plexippus and Pandion. Subsequently he east off Cleopatra (Ovid, 
Remed, Am. 454, cessit ab [daa conjuge victa prior), and took 
to wife Dardanus’s daughter Idea or EKidothea, who out of jealousy 
against their ill-used mother put out the eyes of her two sons (or, 
according to Soph. Phineus Schol. Ap. Rh. 2, 178, induced Phineus 
to do so), and then immured them in a tomb (év ragw caOcipter). 
Previously to this, however, their mother was likewise incarcerated, 
so that the grief of the sons was twofold, for her as well as for them- 
selves. The imprisonment of the mother Soph. leaves us to gather 
from the context, and only hints at it v. 977. Cf. Apollod. 3, 15, 3. 
Diod. Sic. 4, 43 seq. 

966 seq. The story begins with a detail of the localities, quite in 
the epic manner: thus Il. 2, 811, fore dé rig mpomapoWe wéAL0¢ 
airsia KoAwyn: in Roman poets, Est locus ubi...., or the like ; 
ef. Trach. 237, 752.—The MSS. wapd d? evavéiwy redrayéiwy didipac 
adéc, followed by werpdy, which, as it disturbs the metre, Brunck 
and subsequent editors have expunged, especially as one of the 
Scholiasts seems not to have had it in his copy. But in the first 
place reXayn adé¢ is a construction here searcely to be justified 
by Homer’s addc¢ éy weXayecow : and in the next place, we nowhere 
else find mention of a Kuadveov wéidkayog, but always of the rocks 
well known in Argonautie story (Odyss. 12, 59), the Kuaveat 
wérpat (Eur. Med. 1230, ef. ibid. 2, Kuaveae DuprAnyadec), which 
are also called cvvdpopadec, cbydpopu, cuvvoppadeg wéroar (Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 124, révrouv discai svyywpotcat rirpar Edtsivov), or 
WAaycrai. Now Eustath. on Il. 581, 19, cites from our passage 
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édtpwy wedayéwy, while one Scholiast seems to have read ddipac 
wérpac or OWipwy mrerpoy. Hence it may be gathered that to 7eda- 
yéwy some reader, well versed in Homer, added aAdg, just as in 586 
(wovriag addc oldpa). I have written the passage accordingly : not 
far from the Cyanean Rocks of the double sea. The rocky islands at the 
mouth of the Thracian Bosporus, the Straits of Constantinople, at 
which islands began the “ inhospitable” coast of “‘ Salmydessus,”’ and 
extended to about 700 stadia, were regarded as the boundary be- 
tween the Pontus Euxeinus and the Bosporus ; hence didupa weAadyn. 
After describing the Cyanean Rocks, Dionys., Perieg. 156, goes on to 
say: éx rovd’ dy cai wévrov ido b:0ddaccoy id6vra.—The genitive 
with apd, because the notion is : setting out from the Cyanee, imme- 
diately from them onwards; cf. 1110. Il. 15, 5, éypero mapa ypuao- 
Opovov “Hong. Arist. Av. 68, mapa Kaiorpiwy mediwy irpvyéd- 
ecOa. 

J 967. &xrat Boow., viz. eiciv.—akevos inserted by Béckh [and 
necessary to the metre]; cf. Aischyl. Prom. 725, Ladpudnosia 
yvaboc, 'ExOpdkevog vavran, pnroud vedv, ef. Ged. T. 195. By 
this, as also by the circumstantial description of the place, expecta- 
tion is put upon the stretch, and we are prepared for something 
tragical to follow. 

970 seq. Construe : tva “Apne eidev EXxog adadby dpaxroy Sivei- 
Satc Kixdote dbuparwyr, a wound inflicted upon the sons of Phineus upon 
the eyes, by the oxjpa cal’ bAoy Kai pépoc, as in ’Ayauiow ptya 
oGévoc EuBar’ ixaorm Kapdiy. Ares, at home on that pirate-infested 
coast (Xen. Anab. 7, 5,12), hence ayxizonXtc, the neighbour-god of 
Salm ydessus, see on Cid. T. 196 seq., was obliged to see how Idea 
treacherously inflicted a disgraceful wound—Ares, the god to whom 
mokeuma tpya péundrey, but to whom the deed of the cunning as- 
sassin is an abomination : hence 975, drep@’ éyyéwy, whereas the 
god of war is tyxéomadoc. 

972 seq. Here in the MSS. there is an extensive confusion, which 
seems to have originated in the assonance a4o—purposely chosen b 
the poet (cf. on 51) to add force to the description of the horrid 
deed—and then increased by the intrusion of marginal glosses; so 
that the passage reads elev dpardy &. rugrAwOér & a. dapaprog. 
But fAcog rupAovy tim adrady d¢0adrpoic is overladen: hence 
Wunder for rugdwGiv has apayOév, which is the reading of the 
MSS. in 975 (4pay@iv éyxéwv), and which seems to be explained 
in the Schol. by rugAw6éy. On the other hand, Hermann sees in 
doayév the gloss to dparéy, which he regards as a mistake of the 
seribe for dpacréyv. To me the word apardc = émtardparoc, rara- 
paotpog is unknown, therefore I have written apatov: but apardéy 
seems to have originated in the word of the following verse, which 
the poet wrote dpaxréyv, to which word dpax0éy was the gloss, 
while others taking dpaxréy aXdady together as forming one 
notion, a blind-struck = blindness-causing wound, explained it by 
rugrwliv. On dpaocety cf. 52. Ghd. T. 1276, like fXxog obrdcat, 
to which aXady is thrown in as a loose predicate (“sightless” pre- 
dicated of the wound instead of the eyes). When the passage is 
thus restored, there results a beautiful gradation—the poet, as if 
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shuddering at the thought of the horrid deed, shrinks from naming 
it at once, and prepares us for it by the expressions dpaioyv &xo¢, 
dpaxroy té ayp. dap., until at last the deed itself stands out in all its 
glaring atrocity, dkady—axpaioiv. The sound also is made to give 
force to the eagerness of the repugnance with which Ares beheld 
the deed, in the assonance “Apyc—dpaiov EAxog, which. may be re- 
garded as insinuating a kind of oxymoron, “Apne tldev tAxog apaior, 
ovk ’ Apnioyv. 

974. addoropo: (again with a significant assonance to ad\adév) = 
Gracrépwe rupArwGévrec, so that the sockets of the bored-out eyes 
like wrathful spirits ery for vengeance. The form instead of the 
usual d\dorwo had been used by Aischylus frequently, and even by 
Pherecydes (Zevg 'AXaoropoc) in Crameri Ann, Ox. 1, 62. 

976. In Apollod. 2, 8, 1, Alemene in like manner digs out the 
eyes from the head of Eurystheus with ceoxideg. 

977. “ Pining away (in their rock-hewn grave) the miserable 
youths bewailed (in addition) the miserable plight of their mother, 
who had born them in an unblest union, and who was also immured 
in a dungeon”—this is not expressed indeed, but in that finely 
managed touch, péAeor pediay wa@av kdralov parpéc, the poet 
suggests the thought of the rejected wife pining away in the like 
imprisogment. On péAcor pedday, cf. 50. 1310. Cid. T. 479. 
Aisch. Sept. 877, wédreoe pedéiove Gavaroue evporro. 

978. The comma unquestionably should come after, not before 
parpog; Exovreg yovady (yeyovdrec, Gd. C. 969) avip®., bre 
éxi caxp vuppevOeioa ducruxei¢ avrove Erexey, Schol. Cleopatra 
was dvupdgoc, Kaxdvuppoc Sapap. 

981. apxasdyovor “Ep., because avroxGovec, Aj. 202. The geni- 
tive depends on avrace, i@ye, to which oréppa is accusative of 
the nearer determination. 

984. Boreas like the Homeric Aolus bears rule over the wind- 
gods of the Thracian mountains, among whom the Boread Cleopatra 
had grown up. 

985. Gprrios, swift as the horse (see on Cid. T. 466), as Boreas 
and the Boreads are to the poets ideals of swiftness. Tyrt. 9, 4, si 
vxywn Oiwy Opnixioy Bopény. Theogn. 715, wxvrepog raidwy 
Boptw. (Enomaus conquers equis A quilone velocioribus, ete. 

985. p80. tmép mdyou, over the steep-footed height. The towering 
rocky heights stand erect on firm feet: vaép (see on Cid. C. 673) 
does not contradict the rpagjvat tv ayrpoig as the thing here repre- 
sented is the joyous careering of the Boread on the top of the steep 
heights. These are on the Pangzeus, to which, viz. to the Lapwn- 
Sovia wérpa, Boreas was said to have borne off Orithyia. 

986. Oe@v wats, consequently yeved riptocg, like Danat, 949,— 
because Antigone just before had called herself OnBy¢ Ty Kotpan- 
Ov potyny Aoirynyv. Cleopatra’s grandsire, the ynyevac 'Epex Pave, 
who was worshipped in the Erechtheion on the Acropolis of Athens, 
was deified as [locediiy ’EpexOedc, Cicero, N. D, 3, 19, 15. Paus, 
1, 26, 6.— But for all her lofty lineage, for all that she had her bring- 
ing up on remote, inaccessible heights, yet her too the Moipas 
reached, 952 seq. 
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987. The M. paxpaiwyveg the wadatyeveic of Esch. Eum, 165. 
Cf. 951.—érécyov, irruerunt, with the accessory notion of cafeXeiv, 
cf. El. 720.—® wat, cf. 949. 

988. Gvaxres, (Ed. T. 911. Cid. C. 83). 

992. T@ avres, cf. 1053. 

994. Bu dpOijs (Gd0v), the ship of the state keeping the straight course. 
The image as in 163 seq. Aisch. Sept. 652, vauveAnpety wédev. 

995. Construe: éxyw papr., meTovOwe dyvnotpa, I can bear 
witness, having experienced what is profitable, Creon having at Tiresias’s 
bidding sacrificed Megareus, and thereby propitiated Ares and saved 
the city ; cf. 1303. Hence 996, av viv. 

996. éwt Evpot tiyns, proverbially, as in Il. 10, 173, viv wav- 
recow émi Evpov torara: depij¢ dmodéoOa. Simonid. epigr. 88, 
"Axpac éoraxviay imi Evpod ‘EAAdda racay xceipeOa pvodperot. 

997. 7d ordpa, cf. Gad, T. 426. Aj. 1110. 

999. Paus., 9, 16, 1, was shown the oiwvockomeioy of Tiresias not 
far from the temple of Zeus Ammon, cf. Eur. Bacch. 345. 

1000. Avpsyv, wide expanse or level for the observation of birds: 
perhaps a technical term like the Etruscan templ um. 

1002. xAdLovras, construction according to the sense, as if he had 
said dpvOac obey youévouc.—PeBapBapwpéve, aracry, jargon-like. 

1003. év x. dovais, with murderous talons, for povdc, H, 6% is cor- 
rectly formed from ¢&yw, consequently there is no need to take it as 
onwyvrac povaic, occisione lacerantes. 

1004. Cf. 1021. Tiresias would explain by this, how he, the 
blind, was made aware of the bloody fight. 

1005. éyevdépny, éretpwopnrv. 

1006. Bop. wapod., on the altars meant for the bright mounting 
flame, which however refused now to burn. The sacrifice consists 
of leg-bones wrapt with a double fold of suet, to which was probably 
added gall (Aisch, Prom. 494), gall-bladder and shreds of fiesh and 
fat. The indications were derived from the flame burning more or 
less brightly, and from the form which it assumed, as well as from 
the appearance and colour of the entrails: the former are the 
proywra, turupa onpara, Asch, Prom. 480 seq. Here the 
envelope slips off from the bones, and the gall swells in bubbles and 
sputters itself about. 

1009. avémrve, bulliebat, spurted. 

1010. By the gliding off of the layer of fat the bones were left 
bare: the pnpoi themselves carappueic, because that on or from 
which any thing flows is itself described as flowing, thus péey atpare 
yata, culter manat sanguine, tigna perpluunt, ete, 

1013. $@ivovra, wasting, failing: Spy.a, sacred offering, Trach. 
765. 

1015. Cf. on 1079 seq. 

1017. olwvav Te al Kuvev, cf. 205 seq. 

1018. Construe: rot dvopdpov ydvov Otd., xerrwrog, who is fallen 
and lies there unburied. 

1019. Avral and @volat combined, see on CEd. T, 239. 

1021. etoyjpovs, 1013. 

1022. BeBpo@res, construction according to the sense of the pre- 
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ceding: the birds in general give evil auguries, having eaten, etc. 
With the enallage of numbers cf. 709, b0rteg—ovro:. Herewith Tire- 
sias sums up what he has before related in detail concerning the 
birds and the sacrifices, in the inverse order, now that he has dis- 
closed the ground of these alarming phenomena. 

1023 seq. Tiresias’s remonstrances remind one strongly of 720 
seq., so that from all quarters Creon is warned to the same purport. 

1025. éwet with subjunctive, as 710, ci. The subject is general, 
Gv0ow roc, Tt¢. 

1026. GvodBos, Aj. 1156. 

1030. rév 0. éwucraveiv, proverbial, cf. 1288, note on Phil. 946. 
Il. 24, 54, cwor)y yap 6% yaiay decile peveaivwy, 

1031. ev—ed, see on 904. 

1032. ef x. Aéyou, in case the counsel he gives be a gain to the 
person counselled: cf. with x. Aéyetyv, 1326, with the fine optative, 
(Ed. T. 314 seq. 

1034. “* Not even on the part of the seer’s craft am I unpractised 
upon by you.” Creon himself rpdaocerat vd paryr., as in Cid. T. 
125 the slayer of Laius trpaccero OnBnOev. In prose the expres- 
sion would be od? pavrixy arpakcrog tort Kar épov. 

1035. trav & tal yévous, while by others, who are of my own kin. 
But notwithstanding the expression dydpeg wéAewco and Homer's 
dyvip Snpov, and the like, the genitive standing alone would be too 
bold, besides the strangeness of the phrase and the needless use of 
the form trai. Perhaps it should be rév 0 va’ by yévet (= iv 
yéve:), which might be corrupted in consequence of the like misun- 
derstanding as in 674. Ot év yéver ol éyyeveic, Gd. T. 1016. 
1430, opp. to roic tw yévovg, Ant. 656. Creon means Ant. and 
Ismene agreeably with 531 seq., but also Heemon. 

1036. Creon speaks in this image because the expression, 1032, «i 
xépdog Aéyor, led him to suspect that Tiresias was bribed: a thought 
which he holds fast in what follows, and thereby gives a point to his 
expressions.— kaxweddptiopat (cf. ixdpaxovrovoOa, ixdGovcOa, 
jAasPanosedan and the like), “am altogether made a g¢d6pro¢ 
of,” instead of the simple verb (Callimachus: éoimoayro pe 
goprov), merely to match the preceding éEnpmroAnpa, cf. on 
523. 


1037. rév mpds >. HA. (the construction as noted on v. 2, Cid. 
C. 453, cf. 648, rac vg’ Ndovijc ppsvac pr) éxBaAyc), the bright gold, 
silver-gold of ‘'molos and from the Pactolus (Phil. 393) of Lydia. 
In all native gold there is present more or less silver, whence Herod., 
1, 50, distinguishes the Aevedg from the amepOog ypvadg. The trea- 
sures of Sardis (zoAdypvoot) and India, whose wealth of gold was 
early known in Hellas, as in fact gold dust formed part of its tribute 
to Persia, Herod. 3, 94, are often put together; thus Philostr. Vit. 
Apoll. 1, 12, gtrocogeic rv appnrov prrosogiay pi) cvyXwpHy Toic 
pane dedpo fee, pnd’ dv wayra co Ta avd Ivdwy Kai Lapdewy 

updioweory. 

1040. A monstrous hypothesis, referring to 1016 seq., cf. on 486 
seq.—oi Znvog alerol, as Pind. Pyth. 4, 4, xpuvctwy Awdg alerwv 
mapedpoc, . 
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1042. Repetition of the apodosis already premised 1039 in advance 
of its protasis: cf. on 426, 

1043. Shrinking at his own daring expression, he puts in this 
merely external reflexion as a saving clause against the imputation 
of blasphemy, wishing to make it appear that, far from any irre- 
ebnigas it bespoke his deep sense of the greatness and majesty of 

us, 

1046 seq. Construe: ot woddd devoi Bporiy mimrovet mropar’ 
aioxypa. Creon in conclusion replies to the last words of Tire- 
sias, 1031 seq., with sarcasm, whence the antithesis A. aicypove¢ 
kadtwe héyety, opp. to ed Ppovovvra ev Aéyery, cf. (Ed. C. 774; 
and row x. xapty, opp. toei eépdoc Aéyou. What Creon aims at 
Tiresias applies to himself. 

1048 seq. Tiresias speaks of Creon as of an absent party : knows 
any man in the world.... But Creon derisively interrupts him 
with the question: What now? what common-place, that is to hold 
for everybody, art thou driving at ? 

1050. The same thought as in 683 seq., cf. on 1023 seq. 

1053. tov pavriv, 992. 

1055. In Sophocles’s time, diviners and such-like persons 
attempted to make themselves of consequence in Athens: hence 
slighting expressions against this class of persons are not rare: see 
on 631. The gtAapyvpia with reference to 1032. 

1056. The race of tyrants loves base gain, in that they seek at the 
expense of what is right and noble to enforce their own will, and 
thereby to gain a seeming advantage. In this sense Creon is aicypo- 
kepdnc, inasmuch as in opposition to the holy rights of humanity he 
upholds his own edict. Hereby a peculiar light is thrown upon his 
own sentiment expressed in 313 seq., which is made good in his own 
person in a way which he little foreboded. 

1057. Construe: dp’ olc8a déiywy rayodg bvrag ay Réyye, 
“knowest thou that it is against thy masters and lords that thou 
speakest whatever thou mayest speak?” Cf. with AXéywy ay X., note 
on (Ed. T. 1375. 

1058. With sharpness, Tiresias turns the question to good account: 
* Yes: for to my counsel thou owest the salvation of the city thou 
rulest over:” cf. on 993 seq. 

1060. raxtvyra (Ed. C. 624. 1526. — Tra drdppnra) 8a dpevav, 
what hitherto has been close shut in my oton bosom; cf. 639, dia 
orépywy exe. Asch. Sept. 575, Pabeiay GrAoxa did ppevdg xraprov- 

svoc. 
. 1061. “Out with it, provided thou speak not for gain:” in the 
interest of those by whom thou hast been hired against me. 

1062. “ Why, it does already strike me too that I shall not be 
speaking to my gain, so far as thou art concerned :” my further dis- 
closures, at any rate, will no longer, when I look at thee, be spoken 
émi xipdeoty, as 1 cannot hope to make my way to thy heart, and get 
thy thanks for my evil communications. With rd adv pipog, ef. 
Cid. T. 1509. Cid. C. 1366. Trach. 1215. 

1063. “ Be assured thou shalt not make a traffie of my firm will ;” 
that my purpose is fixed: cf. 1036 seq. 
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1064 seq. To ic: Tir. replies with bitterness ed yé roe (Cd. T. 
1173) carto@s, cf. Gd. C. 1474. Phil. 249 seq. ‘The expression, 
Creon «ill not complete many racing wheels of the sun’s chariot, his 
chariot-wheels vying with each other in speed, is in keeping with the 
prophetic style in point of vagueness and indefiniteness, as in itself 
it may denote either a nearer or a more remote period. 

1067. véxuv vexpa@v (596, odd” dmwadd\doon yevedy yévoc) dpo- 
Bév, Heemon for Antigone and Polynices. 

1068 seq. Creon has doubly sinned in that he has thrust down the 
living to the infernal world, and withholds the dead from the gods 
beneath. The corresponding terms are fyeic piv... Eyer Oé, and 
Wuxynv—vixcvy.—av® doy, avi rovtrwyr &, for this that, for that. To 
Barwy xarw we must supply vyny from the following clause, and 
take riv dvyw as genitive of separation = ic rev dvw, cf. 1162. 
In the following verse I have slightly altered the Vulg. Puyny r’ ar. © 
—KxaTyxicag, so that Puyny stands out clearly as object of Badwy, 
and fyee¢ retains its full force: thou holdest her fast, having enclosed 
her in the tomb. 

1070 seq. Construe: Zxyetc Jé ad évOdde (in the upper world) vécuy 
dpotpov Trav x. Osi (25, rotc EvepOev Evripov vexpoic), unparticipant 
of the infernal gods, to whom he belongs: to which der., dv. (p7) 
rvxéyvra rév dciwy) is added as the ground of the latter assertion, 
rT. x. 9. apotpoy, because der. av. 

1072. dv, to which (thou hast no right), viz. to withhold the dead 
from the gods of the nether world, to which also, 1073, BiaZovrar 
raée refers, inasmuch as violence is also done to the gods above by 
Creon’s proceeding. 

1074. rovrav, “ for this,” genit. pretii, cf. 931.—torepod@dpon, cf. 
1104. Aésch. Ag. 58, vorepdrrotvog 'Epivic. 

1075. The Erinyes serve the gods of both worlds (as in Cd. T. 
471, the Kijpec), because Creon has done violence to both. 

1076. “ They lie in wait for thee, that thou mayest be caught in 
the self-same sorrows,” viz. 1067. Tiresias now comes back to the 
proposition 1066, which in the mean time he has carried back to its 
causes. Cf. 1043, 

1077. xarnpy., looking back to 1055. Pind. Pyth. 11, 42, gwva 
umapyupoc. 

1078 seq. “ For—and it shall not be long first—the wailings of 
men and women in thine house shall make it (ravra, that which I 
say) clear.” The words ov Be Xe. vTpiBy, serving as adverbial 
accessory determination, are wn in extra structuram ; cf. on Aj. 
600.— kwxvp, &. yuv., with studied obscurity is meant for Hamon 
and Eurydice, as the poet intended that the reference should not be 
clear to the spectator any more than to Creon. Accordingly 
in 1206 we have Hemon’s, in 1302 Eurydice’s ewxipara, both toge- 
ther corresponding to the wrong done to Antigone and to Polynices. 
The asyndeton a. yv-y.,as in Arist. Ran. 156, Qidcoug avdpiy yuvar- 
nwy, ef. on Cid, C. 481. 

1080 seq. Thus far T. has prophesied what Creon shall suffer for 
his misdeeds within the circle of his own family; now he extends 
the impending calamity to the entire State. For here too, as in Gd. 
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T. and elsewhere, the people also suffers for the sins of its rulers, ef. 
1015 (where Tiresias alludes distantly to what is here declared 
openly in detail) and 1140 seq. Hence opp. to soi¢ ddéporg we have 
here maoat wéXetc, the state in its whole extent, as in L141, 
mavéeapoc médic ; hence cuvyrap., drawn along with thee with the con- 
fusion and destruction ; tx @pat, viz. ratg "Eptviow from 1075. 

1081. 8cwv, in which—properly, of which, viz. to dead bodies be- 
longing to which, to the mangled remains of whose citizens—dogs have 
given to the mangled bodies (mangled pieces of them) the sacred rites of 
interment: sarcastically denoting the desecration of the dead, whom 
men ought to have religiously interred, but, instead of this, have left 
the last offices to dogs, ete. In Aisch. Sept. 1020, Polynices shall 
merevayv un oiwvay rageic ariuwe rovmriptoyv AaPeiv, cf. Soph. 
El. 1487 seq. In the old uncivilized times, as described by Lucret. 
5, 990, “ Unus quisque magis deprensus eorum Pabula viva feris pra- 
bebat dentibus haustus Et nemora ac montis gemitu silvasque replebat, 
Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto.” 

1082. Oypes, 257.—wryvis ol., see on Aj. 140. 

1083. dvéctov dcpiy, the alliteration as in dépov ddwpoy, “Apne 
eldev dpatov Exog, 972.—éoriotyov és woAw can hardly be right 
after wacat 7 oXetc: “ the entire city, where birds trail the stench of 
the carcase into the city which encloses the écriag Oewy.”” Dobree é¢ 
omoddév, Bwudy, in which sense éoyapa and wvpa are doubtless 
used. To me it seems that Sophocles may have written i¢ gAoyou- 
xov (rupovyov, crodovxov) écriav or dupardy. 

1084 seq. With bitter allusion to Creon’s words 1083 seq., Tire- 
sias says: “Such are the shafts (piercing) to the heart, which I as 
an archer have discharged at thee, in wrath, for thou provokest me.” 
—gaov depends on ad¢ijca roé., as in 1033; the rogevpara reach 
Creon’s heart and there stick fast. 

1086. “The burning of which (to the heart) thou shalt not 
escape,” for it is too late now to retrace his guilty steps. 

1087. od 8é, cf. Aj. 1409. 

1088. As I have just given vent to my @vydéc in words, Creon may 
let loose his wrath upon younger men. 

1090. votv épew, as ingenium ferre callidum, sanam mentem 
gestare. The simplest way of expressing the sense intended would 
be rév voov huilva pperay rey voy or apeivw f dy (or we, 9) voy 
gépet: but instead of this a more restricted phrase is adopted, the 
genitive réyv gpevav having a more definite limitation given it by 
viv gépe. Perhaps, however, we may more correctly assume a 
kind of assimilation = réyv vovy ap. } viv rag ppévag déper, so that 
roy op. will have intruded from the subordinate to the primary sen- 
tence. (Brunck instead of #} wrote the more simple @y. Bickh con- 
strues Toy voy rwy ppevar, the sense of his mind, as Cad. T. 524, yrwpn 
goevev, Eurip. fr. inc. 27, Gedc tEagpatpeira gpevwy rdv voy. 
Then 7 viv gépet would refer to both, to the tongue and to the temper 
or understanding: but the order of the words is against this construe- 
tion. May S. perhaps have written a. réy doevwy, 7) viv, pépery 1) 

1091. Similarly 766. 

1092, The enallage of number, éwrtorapecOa—apgotBadrrAopat 
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1093. dydiB., put upon me, as apparel or ornament. 

1094. Cf. Cid. T. 299. 

1096 seq. “To yield is hard; but if one resist, then is that not 
only hard and terrible (by reason of the high authority of the priest 
of Apollo), but in the terrible it lies withal before one, to smite one’s 
wrath with disaster,’—SAaPSyvat, inasmuch as to resist is to call 
down on oneself the wrath of the gods. For iy dety@ (in the com- 
pass of the detvdv) the more usual phrase would be mpoc, iri davg 
maptort maraka Ovydy ary. The antithesis was not strictly con- 
templated from the beginning ; the re should have been followed by 
another re or a «ai, but instead of this dé comes in (Aj. 836), to 
mark the second member more strongly. On the other hand, in the 
similar sentence, Aisch. Ag. 206 seq., we have the strict form of 
antithesis, where Menelaus says, Bapeia piv eip rd py miicba, 
Bapeia &, ci réixvoy daitw. 

1098. Cf. 1050. 


felt opinions. Cf. psraracOjvat, perayvavar dpay rt. 

1106. dvdynn ott Suep., Cid. C. 191. 

1107. ér’ NY Tpéwe, ivirpere adroXrc. 

1109 seq. ot + dSvres of +. da., all, without exception, ef. El. 298, 
Tac ovoag Té pou Kai rag dmovacac idwidag duégPopac. Plaut. Trin. 
360, comedit quod fuit quod non fuit. Creon orders his ser- 
vants first to the eminence (411) where Polynices lay, there with 
axes to hew wood for the funeral pyre, whereas the Chorus had 
advised him before all else to liberate Antigone. But in his pertur- 
bation, already beset by the Erinyes, Creon speaks abruptly: what 
the servants must do, he intimates briefly: he himself will hasten to 
the sepulchral chamber. True, we afterwards in the report of the 
messenger, 1196 sqq., first find him beside the body of Polynices, 
but it does not follow from this that we must assume [with Hermann 
and Wunder] an hiatus after 1110, in which Creon should give 
directions about the deliverance of Antigone: rather, every thing 
betrays the perturbation under which Creon both speaks and acts. 

1112. attrés 7 &. Kal w. exAvcopas, “like as I myself tied the 
knot, so will [ in person loose it:” cf. on 40. Without metaphor 
(1260, abricg duaprwy.) Phil. 1208, A\vw & tEnuaproy: on the para- 
taxis re—xai, see on 332. Creon means that the wrong he has done 
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he will by his personal acts make good ‘alike for Polynices and for 
Antigone. 

Instead of a Stasimon, the Chorus, giving itself up to a cheering 
hope, sings a gladsome hyporchema, as in Aj. 693. Cid. T. 1086. 
Addressing itself to the god whom above, 153, for the celebration of 
the thanksgiving festival, it chose as éEapywy, it invokes Bacchus, 
beseeching him now also to appear as the deliverer of his own 
Thebes from the piacpua (1144) which lies upon it. Agreeably with 
the character of such tyvor «Adnrexoi, the localities which were pre- 
eminently distinguished by the Bacchic cultus are mentioned by 
name, with special reference to their connexion with Athens, in par- 
ticular the colonies, whose theort may have been present at the first 
representation of our play. 

1115. The vocative is put foremost (cf. 782), because the poet has 
in his thoughts é\@é, which however is not forthcoming until 1140, 
and then in a different form of expression.—Kadp. vida, Semele 
as betrothed of Zeus. 

1116. BapuBp. alludes to Atdéy., Bpdptoc, épiBpopoc, and at the 
same time to parnp repavvia, 1139. 

1119. *Iradta: so Plato likewise terms the part of Italy which 
was colonized by the Greeks, viz. Magna Grecia, especially Cam- 
pania, where, according to Florus 1, 16, Bacchi Cererisque cer- 
tamen, and which was extolled for its wealth of grain by Soph. in the 
Triptolemus. It was distinguished for its cultivation of the vine, 
and, by consequence, for its worship of Bacchus ; above all, Taren- 
tum and the adjacent region. The Athenians may have been re- 
minded here in the first place of their own recently founded colony 
of Thurii, where it would appear from Diod. xii. 10, that the cultus 
of Dionysus was not wanting. In the legend, the culture of the vine 
as of old established in Lower Italy, is derived from Bacchus’s 
expedition against the Tyrrhenians, part of his train being left 
behind, by whom Italy was made rich in vines. Charax, Et. M. 525, 
39. Claudian. Sec. Cons. Stilich. 169, huc orgia Bacchus trans- 
tulit. (R. Unger "Ieapiay, because Bacchus from his native 
Thebes is said to have first imparted the culture of the vine to 
Iearius, in the Attic Demos.) 

1120 seq. Bacchus, the leading daizwy in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and as such named "Ia«yog (1154), coincided, in the Athenian 
conception, with the joyous god of Thebes: see on (Ed, C. 679 seq., 
where our poet, initiated in the mysteries, likewise takes occasion to 
celebrate the mapedpog of the Eleusinian Demeter. The coXdot 
are the plain which stretches from the pass of Panakton between 
Kerata and Diomeia through the Thriasian Field towards the sea : 
mwdayxotvot, because receiving many strangers from all parts at the 
festival, so Olympia, Pind. Ol. 6, 63, wayxotvog ywpa. The quantity 
of ’EXevorviag (U —vVUY __.), notwithstanding the derivation 
from "EXevoive, ivog, is also found in Hom. Hymn. Cer. 105. 266. 
{The oty itself of the subst. may represent an original giv-1, = 
atv-y, lengthened by retraction of the semivowel, and from this the 
adj. would be formed by the suffix o, not from ’EAevoty by suffix to.] 

1121. Cf. Gd. T. 209 seq. 
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og mapa pelOpwv, as 966, rapd merpay; bypd, mollia, soft- 
iding. 

- 1124. Schol. zapd réy rérov, tv @ tordpneay oi dddévrec, out of 
which sprung the Sparti, as in like manner Atd¢ yovai was the name 
of a place. Here only an amplifying designation of Thebes, 

1126 seq. ot 8 .... stands upon a par with d¢ dyudérecc, péderc 
éé, but in point of form is put independently of them, Aj. 457 seq. 
From far-off Italy and near Eleusis, as the two extremes, the poet 
passes first to the Bacchus-worship in Delphi and on Parnassus, 
where Bacchus, from Thebes, was said to have established his 
cultus; Aisch. Eum. 24, ef. on 965. On the summit of the biceps 
Parnassus flames, it was believed, were occasionally seen, which 
were supposed to be the gleaming of the torches borne by the divine 
attendants of the god as they moved around him in the nightly 
dance ; hence arépow Atyvve, cf. Eur. Phoen. 233. 

1127 seq. év@a ... (local designation, see on (Ed. T. 1451), above 
Delphi, where was situated on Parnassus the Corycian grotto in- 
habited by the Bacchic nymphs, and a favourite resort of Pan and 
Dionysos. Aisch. Eum. 22, cé8w vipoac, tvOa Kwopueic wirpa, 
KoiAn, piropvig, datpovwy avacrpogai. Herod. 8, 36. Paus. 10, 32, 
5. Instead of oicodo.w Soph. puts the more lively ocrixoves, 
because the nymphs, the instant Bacchus appears, range themselves 
for the dance. The primitive form is attested by Hesych. ori- 
xover BadiZover:, roptvovrar. Tleptori€tar’ ao rov arixey. 

1131. The ivy-covered heights (Avy. Kioostc¢) are meant for the 
Euboean Nisa, where was a miraculous vine, which blossomed in the 
morning, formed the unripe berries by noon, and in the evening bore 
the full-ripe clusters; Soph. Thyest. fr. 239. From this place, or 
from Parnassus, whither a vine of the same kind was transplanted, 
Dionysos on his festal days was believed to visit Thebes; hence 
1144 seq. 

1134 seq. wéparet oe ricxowotra . . ., £0 oft as thou visitest amid 
the joyous din of immortal song the streets of Thebes: ayuvtac, because 
the festal trains of the Bacchantes moved through the wide streets 
of Thebes (Eur. H. F. 726, Zecrai imramtXov wokewe avayopedoar 
ayuiai): an oracle in Dem. Mid. 52, enjoins the Athenians edipuyd- 

ovg car’ ayuag ‘Iordvat wpaipy Boopipw xopdv. Eur. Bacch., 81, 
ire Baxyat, Bodpiov xarayovoat Ppvyiwy t& dpiwy “EAXddog eig 
edpuvydpove ayuide. 

1137. MSS., against the metre, rdy ix wacay ripac irepraray 7. 
Dindorf has restored ixwayXa (CEd. C. 716) for ix wacayv, and 
umip racay for vreprarav. The scribes seem to have taken offence 
at uvép with the genitive; but cf. Pind. Nem. 9, 94, vip wodAdy 
Tisadgeiy Adyoue vixay. Isthm. 2, 36, dpyay drip avipwrwy yhv- 
Keiay tcyer. 

1139. xepauvia, cepavv0BAnry, cf. Eur. Bacch. 6. 

1140. As the god prizes ‘Thebes above all cities, therefore, now 
also, as he has often erewhile shown his love, let him appear for its 
deliverance ; cf. on Cid. T. 165 seq. 

1141. wdv8. wédts, as 7. Cf. on 1080 seq.—dpad is inserted by 
Bickh, cf. Cid. T. 695. Cid. C. 842.—ExerOar éwi vérov, retineré 
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in morbo, because the véaoc, 9 civecriy 9 wdc, is still raging, 
notwithstanding Creon’s change of mind. 

1142. podgiv, infinitive for the imperative (expressive of more 
cordial feeling or confidence), as this is frequently used in invocations 
of the gods, e.g. in the popular song of the Elean women: édOsiy 
jjowc Avovvooc.—xab. wobi, because a piacua rests upon the city. 
Parnassus or the straits between Euboea and the mainland (easier 
mentioned with reference to 1126 seq. From Euboa, perhaps, where 
Baechus was much worshipped, he is conceived (1150) as coming 
with the nymphs of Naxos, in which island he was the chief god. 

1146. As Bacchus roams with his Thiasos by night under the beam- 
ing stars, the imagination conceives these also as bearing their part 
in the festal dance, forming, so to say, a chorus in heaven: whence 
Bacchus is represented by the poets as leader of the astrice cho- 
ree; in like manner as the earth thrills at the advent of a god, the 
sea dances and the creatures of the deep roll and tumble about for 
joy. Similarly Eur., Ion 1089, aicytvopat roy wohtupvov Oedy, i 
mepi kaddtxdpoc mayaig Kaprdda Oewpdy tixddwy tvviyroc oper’ 
Gimvog wy, ore wai Avd¢ aorepwric avsxdpevoey aillhp, yopever dé 
gehkava. [So Naeke, whose interpretation is followed by Hermann 
and Wunder.] But some, even ancient, interpreters find here a 
covert pvorixog Adyog, as in a hymn of a later poet, Attis appears 
as Pan, as Bacchus, w¢ rousny AevKGy dorpwy, Philol. 3, 256. In 
Menander, Rhet. 9, 329, Apollo, identified with Dionysos, is thus 
addressed: Tlacav wédty cai ywpay nai way voc diéreicg rai 
xa0drep rov obpavdy weptyopedvecc Eywy mepi ceavrov rode xopod¢ 
rav dorpwy. [All the MSS. have cai before vvyiwy: expunged by 
Brunck. Naeke remarks that this was added by those who referred 
évioxore also to aorpwy: which interpretation (the mystical one de- 
scribed above) is mentioned in the scholia, and is preferred by 
Bockh.] 

1147. 8eyparev, cf. 1134. 

1149. wai, Zyvog yév., Acvoyevae matic, see on Gd. T. 1216. 

1150. wpoddvnft, Aj. 696. On the Nazian nymphs, see above on 
1144: but Bergk’s conjecture is well worth considering, viz. that 
Soph. may have written rpogavn@’ vat caic¢: in which case the in- 
sertion Fi aya in the strophe for the sake of the metre is not 

uired. 

1151. Ovlarow for Guiaciww, Bickh, so we have the form Maivar 
by the side of Matvddeg. Cf. the like description in Cid. T. 211 
seq.—wavvvxot, see on 152 seq.; yop. oe, as Pind. Isthm. 1, 7, 
Poifov yopevw, celebrate with dances—rov taplav, iriocoroy, 
péidovra, to whom the Thyiads Bo:apm¢ iaeydZlovay, Fr. 860. 

1155. Solemn address, as in (id. T. 1. Cadmus had built the 
Cadmeia; but Amphion and Zethos rp@rot OnBne tog Exrieay érra- 
muvdowo, Odyss. 11, 263, whence Thebes is often called city of 
Cadmus and Amphion, and-“ Theban” is expressed by the epithets 
Cadmean and Amphionian ; thus Senec. H. F. 270, Cadmea proles 
civitasque Amphionis, Quo decidistis? Stat. Theb. 10, 787, 
calls Menceceus, who by his death was the saviour of Thebes, Cad- 
mum atque Amphiona supra Conditor. 
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1156 seq. “No life of man, let it ‘have placed itself in what 
posture it may, can I any more either praise or censure : for chance 
is ever raising up the unhappy and casting down the happy, and 
none can say whether a man’s destiny be the one or the other, 
settled good, or settled ill fortune.” 

1156. Oddéva dy Biov droioy Snmwore—oitre, cf. 4. The Piog, 
as it has fashioned itself thus or thus, is the ordg, while, 1160, the 
permanently established is ra caQeoréra. 

1158. The messenger, agreeably with his low view of things, 
holds the principles expressed in (id. T. 977, whereas our drama 
precisely shows that Creon’s drn was entirely the fruit of his own 
doings, 1259 seq.—To aivicas and péipy. the dp0o07 and carap- 
pémwe: are parallel, but with their objects inverted, the xarapp. 
drawing its own object after it, and leaving that of dp0oi to follow. 
(B. Thiersch edvarpé7e, which is the regular antithesis to dp0ovr : 
* chance raises up, and chance also overthrows.’’) 

1160. Aj. 1418 seq. 

1161. ws pot (éddxer), Aj. 395. 

1]62 seq. The messenger having said that Creon’s life hitherto has 
been enviable, would make good his assertion by the remark that 
Creon saved and now rules the city, and that he had flourishing 
children, therefore was enviable both in his public position and in his 
family. But following up the first member cwoac piv... (ef. 
994. 1058) with AaBwv re pow., he leaves the direct method 
which required @a\Awy 0é, and as he gives \aBwy re an accompany- 
ing verb finite to strengthen it (see on 815), to this he now simply 
attaches 9a\\ wy, not as antithesis to ogoac, but as an accessory 
determination to evOvve. Cf. 1199 seq. The genitive after cyoac 
in the sense éAevOepwoac. 

1164. The ebyevng rixvwy omopa can only refer to the betrothed, 
Heemon and Ant., as Megareus had lately been offered in sacrifice. » 

1165. The watchman thinks after the manner of Aristippus: 
similarly Simonides, Fr. 57, rig ydp adovag arep Ovaray Biog 
wo0evoc  Toia tvpavvic; rag 8 arep obd: Oey Carwrog aiwy, 
(It is a very strange expression this mpodwoww, Schol. aodéowary, 
instead of which one wants a term conveying the notion of involun- 
tary losing. I conjecture rpowety, as we find even in Homer the 
word mposivat used in the sense of losing out of one’s hands, cor- 
responding with d¢eirat. The expression would be correct, if it were 
ai thrideg rpodwoty avdpac.) 

1166. rlOnps, iv roi¢ Swot, Schol., reckon, take into the account, 
as elsewhere év Adyw Oeivat and GécBar. 

1167. tovrov, such an one; as if the preceding words had been d¢ 
ay mpod@, cf. 709. 1022. Note on Aj. 760, 

1168 seq. Riches and might combined, as 952, note.—xat’ olxov, 
where treasures are heaped up. 

1170 seq. to yalpew, at ndovai, 1165.—Kamvod oxas, Pind. 
Pyth. 8, 99, oxid¢ dvap adyvOpwaog, Phil. 946.—mplac8al rin, to buy 
from one, as déxyecOai ri rivt.—mpos Thy HS., set against, compared 
with, pleasure, Fr, 325, éori wpdg ra xpnpara Ovnroict rddAda 
devrepa. 

N 2 
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1172. at, after all that we have seen, how Antigone was carried 
away, how Heemon fell at variance with his father.—BaotAjs, the 
house of our rulers, Trach, 316. 

1173. The vagueness of the reply serves to put expectation on the 
stretch, and to make the dialogue more animated. 

1174. dovever, is the slayer (see on Cid. T. 118), the Chorus 
gathering from airctoe Oavety that he speaks of a violent death. 

1175 seq. atréxetp ain. The wide meaning of avroyerp (see on 
Aj. 828) and the possibility of taking aipaocerat as passive or as 
middle, leave room for the doubt expressed by the Chorus: Xen. 
Hell. 6, 4, 35, dro@vnoxa, avroyspig piv vxd Tw Tig yuvatKog 
addergwy, Bovdry a’ bx’ adbrijg éxeivne.—mpos belongs also to marpwag 
X-, see on 212. 

1177. warpt p. ddvov, because of Antigone’s shameful death ; 
this the messenger adds because the Chorus had asked whether H. 
died zpd¢ warpwac x. Not by his father’s hand indeed, but his 
wrath at his father was the cause. 

1178. Cf. 1074 seq.—édp8ov (Cid. C. 1424) Fvvoas, cf. Cid. C. 
454. kd. T. 720. 

1180. Hesiod, Scut. 83, calls Creon’s wife ‘Hxt6yn: Soph. as he 
has given Meyapeve instead of Mevorxedc, so instead of that name 
has chosen the equivalent Evpvudixn (cf. EdpuOeuiorn), i.e. Queen, as 
Kpiwy = King.—époi, tyydec. 

1182. kAvovea matdds, of her son, Cid. C. 307.—wdpa, she is come. 
Porson, mep¢. 

1183. rav Adywv, your conversation, cf. 1190. (Hermann rwyv = 
rivwy, with note of interrogation at end of 1185.) 

1184 seq. Cf. Gd. T. 911 seq. To the name of Pallas—chosen 
by Soph. from patriotic feeling (see on Cid. T. 20. 159)—Oea is 
added as in Il. 15, 76, Ged Oéric iplaro yotrwy. 93, pr pe, Ged 
Gime, ravra dueipeo. Theogn. 5, Ged réixe mora Anrw.—edvyparev 
mpooyy. forms one notion, on which depends [adAddog (cf. 1204 
seq.), a8 in the phrase ebypata mpocayopetw ce. 

1186 seq. te—xal paratactic, as Xen. An. 4, 6,2, cai Hdy re iv 
iy rp crabuy, kai 6 Xetpicogoc ad’r@ ixadkenavOn.—dvaon. wvANS, 
loosing the bolt of the door, which opened in consequence. As the 
doors of the ancients opened outwards, in going in one drew them to 
(émippnéa, Gd. T. 1244), and in going out loosed the bolt in order 
to push them open. 

1192 seq. The messenger can give an exact account, because he 
was on the spot (rapwy, eye-witness, Aid. T,. 1587. Tr. 122), and 
will do so, because to keep it back can do no good: ef. El. 680 seq.— 
wis GX. éros, as 114. Cid. T. 533, réAune rpdowrorv. Babr. 57, 13, 
pipua rig adnGeing. 95, 57, avadsing dppic, and the like. 

1194. padOdooew, with smooth words deceive, cf. Aisch. Ag. 620 
seq. The enallage of number as in 1092 seq. 

1196. éy® 82 . . (685) carries out in detail the wapwy of 1192. 

1197. vmAeés, cf. CEd. T. 181 seq. 

1199 seq. Polynices now receives all the due forms of sepulture, 
in order that he may become roicg évepOev Evripoc vexpoic. The 
prayer is addressed to the god of the nether world and to Hekate— 
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Persephone (cf. Gd. C. 1556), who is ealled ivodia Oe6¢ (Fr. 480, 
2) eivodia ‘Exdrn) because Polynices lay unburied on the open plain, 
to the wrath of the Way-goddess. Hekate, in Hom. Hymn. 440 
seq., attendant of Demeter, coalesces partly with Artemis éearn, 
partly with Persephone.—etpeveis dpyas kar., graciously restrain, 
keep down, their wrath, as El. 1011, raracyeg dpynv. 

1201 seq. Aovo. 4. Aovrpdv, cf. 1046. OadrAoi are specially 
olive-boughs (cf. Gid. C. 475), which were used in burning the dead. 
Demosth. Macart. 1074, 22. 

1204 seq. wpos—eloeB., went towards the sepulchral vault in order 
to enter in: with a pregnancy of meaning, as in Cid. C. 125 seq., 
mpoctBa—ic¢ adcog.—vupd. “Ardou (654. 816), bridal chamber of 
death, to which xépn¢ is added, as in 1184, Eur. H. F. 561, “Acdou 
racde meptBordg xoone. 

1206. wvh 498. xwx., coice of shrill lamentations. 

1207. axrép. waords, with reference to vuppeioy “Ardov, as rapog 
Gragog, since being buried alive she lacked the customary crepiopara 
of the dead. 

1209 seq. Goynpa Bojjs, indistinct sounds of the cry; cf. 1265. Midi. 
T. al =--erecaMlatvas, pierce to his ears: thus Homer says of a shout 
Gppipxera, meptipxerat, Od. 6,122. The dative is a construction 
according to the sense, as also with sicipxeoPat.—paddrov Gowoy, 
ever nearer and nearer, cf. Ghd. C, 743. Aisch. Sept. 673, rig adrAo¢ 
paddoy ivdicwrepog ; 

1212 seq. S8uorvyeorarny Kdh. strictly speaking would lead us to 
expect tacwy ddwy, but cf. on 100 seq. Ll. 1, 505, wcvpopwrarog 
a Awyv. With rwyv wapedrO., rwy mporepoy, cf. Cid. C. 1397, and 
with the thought, Aj. 994 seq. 

1214. watver, gently approaches me. In his bewildering anxiety 
Creon does not dare hasten to the place himself, but sends his at+. 
tendants before him. 

1216, The servants are to make their way in by a rent, which 
after removal of one of the stones affords an entrance. Sepulchres 
of this kind seem to have been closed by a large moveable stone at 
the entrance door, as in the oriental sepulchres. The orépiov is 
probably an open space hewn in the side of the hill, and forming the 
approach to the door of entrance: the ya@pa (tumulus) comprises 
the cotAoy AcOdarpwrow (1204), vault of masonry. 

1218. 0. xXéwropat, 681. 

1219. rdde—7Opotpev, immediately we looked to this. Instead of ér 
Seondrov ceXevobevrec or xedkevopact Seordrov Soph. has chosen a 
more unusual construction; thus Aisch. Sept. 750, cparnGeic éx 
pitwy SuoBovdiatc. Unless indeed the true reading be re\evopa- 
twy, the ending corrupted into -zacotv from the similar endings of 
the preceding and following verses (-pat, -part). 

1220. X. ropBevpa, the inner, spacious chamber within the vault. 
Antigone, we must suppose, had hanged herself from the architrave 
of the side door. 

1222. Antigone had twisted linen in the manner of (twisted) 

hreads into a cord [strips of linen twisted like the strands of a cord]. 

1224. ebvh h Kdtrw, conjuz jam apud inferos agens. 

n 38 
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1225. os, his destined bride. 

1226. 6 8é, Creon; odé, Heemon. 

1229. év r@ €. (Aj. 314. El. 170), in what access (of frenzy) art 
thou undone, has thou lost thy right mind ? 

1232. wrvcas mpogwmp (653), showing his abhorrence for his 
father with his looks. With the dative cf. 107. Plat. Euthyd. 257 x, 
pedtacac Te mMpocwry. 

1233. Sud. xve8ovras, the projecting teeth on each side of the 
sword at the junction of handle and blade, such as were also 
on hunting-spears: the remora@, mor@ gladii, cross-piece of the 
handle [others with Schol., the double edge]. The pijow ayyedcxh is 
partial to this epic minuteness of detail : so the watchman, 430. 

1235 seq. dowep elye, cf. 1108.—éwevrabelg (rp Eyyet, Elpec) 
Hpetoe wr. péooov ~, so that he came to his end like Ajax, 
883, mepimruync pacyavy.—es typov adyx., into his weak, dying 
arm, viz. AXaBwv, mpoonmr. mwapd., he folds himself to the virgin 
(clasps her to him in a close embrace), as also in Trach 767 
mpoonr. has the dative; cf. Lucian, D. M. 20, 2, rpoorrvEopar 
avépoyivm byvrt. With vypdc aycwy cf. Plut. Cat. M. 20, row 
Eipouc éxxpovobévrog cai Oe Uypornra Tig yEtpdg EEoALoborrog. 

1238 seq. Construe : éxBadAt rvony gorviov craX. AevKY mapeg, 
on the pale cheek of Antigone. So Clyteemnestra, Aisch. Ag. 1389, de- 
scribes Agamemnon’s end : éxgvowy d&etav aiparog cpayny BadrE 
pe épeurvg Wacdd: dowviag Spdoov. 

1240 seq. Now, Antigone being taken down, dead lies on dead, so 
that in Hades they are indeed united: ra vupdg. rédn, the full 
rites, consummation of the rites, of marriage, in that she is become 
his civevvog.—The epic form eiyv seems to be retained from the 
Homeric siy 'Aidao dépotcry, But as the MSS. have éy, some have 
conjectured iy y’. 

1242 seq. The general reflexion (cf. 1050. 1347 seq.) applies only 
to Creon. Ant. and Hemon are speaking proofs what has come of 
Creon’s aBoviXia. 

1244 seq. Cf. on Ged, T. 1075. yur}, Eurydice. 

1247 seq. yéous cicwdédw oti a€., that she will not deem public 

wailings befitting ; while on the contrary the mother of Ajax, Aj. 851, 
Hoe péyav Kwevroy iv wacy modu, cf. El, 632. To adftovwv yooug 
we must supply yoao@a:: so Aisch. Prom. 785, aripaZey Adyoug 
(\éyerv), aspernari verba facere, Eum. 293, awonrvey Adyoug. 
—els médwv, so Alceeus, Fr. 21, MéXayxpoc aidwe aktoc tig wéduv. 
The messenger holds with the maxim expressed in Cid, T. 1430 
seq. 
‘Tea9. mpobycey oréverv wévOos Suwais, to set them the customary 
wailing for the dead, cf. 216. Il. 6, 499, dugtrddotg yoor racyow 
tvwpoey, cf. 19, 301; 22, 430; 23, 12. 17; 24, 723. 747. 761.—olxetov, 
in the house, as it concerns only the family. 

1250. In their direct sense, the words only mean that Eurydice 
will not by public wailings commit herself to any thing unseemly, 
but along with this there is a glimmering of the thought, “ We may 
trust her that she will do herself no harm.” 


? 


1251 seq. époi 8 ovv, “thou mayest be in the right, but to me 
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nevertheless it appears ......”—Bapv, cf. 767, and with mpoceivat, 
Cd. C. 1189. 

1253 seq. The dyysAog here takes the part which elsewhere 
usually devolves on the chorus, because he is to be put in requisition ° 
again as é&ayyeXoc, while the chorus keeps its place in order to re- 
ceive Creon who is just now coming.—py tt Kal Kar. xpvmre, 
whether there be not even somewhat kept back, which she in secret hides, 
something that, suppressed from us, she has driven back into her 
inmost heart. 

1256. Iteration of the thought expressed in 1251, cf. Gad. T. 1075. 

1257. Cf. 526. 

1258 seq. Creon has in the dead body of his son (1279) a sure 
token in his hands that he himself, and not another, has sinned.—ot« 
GAN’ Grnv is added as apposition to pyjya, and then Eywy to 
apaptwy, whereas the sense might have been expressed more 
simply prijua ove addorpiag drnc, adda Tij¢ avrov apapriag. 

1261. péves Svadpoves, as 502. 588. 1276. 

1262. oreped, sprung from stubbornness.—Oavar., death-bringing, 
which then suggests what follows. 

1263. ® Bréw., O ye that see, spoken to the Choreuts ; éuovi., 
eveic. 

1265. avoABa (1026) Bovk., cf. 1209. 

1266. véos véw (977) &. pope, cf. 172. 977. 

1268. dwredvOns, cf. 1314, either after the Homeric XiOy Wuy7 re 
pévog Te, Adoe yvia, or derived from breaking up for a departure, as 
in this sense death is conceived as an amoAvoic. 

1270. Cf. 320. Aj. 354.—rhv Sixnv, probably with allusion to 451. 

1271 seq. Creon repeats the otpot, “ Aye, woe is me :” you may 
well say that. 

1272 seq. Creon derives the arn, which had possession of him 
in his dealings with Ant. (rére, cf. 391. 480, see on Aj. 636. 1219), 
from a hostile demon which smote him on the head : ef. 1345, Cd. 
T. 1300, just in the same way as Homer’s heroes impute their dis- 
asters to the ill-will of the gods; cf. 620 seq. Gid. C. 371.—Con- 
strue: Osd¢ rére dpa piya Bapog Exwyv (= Bapirara) ixatcEé 
pe ty rq xaog. dpa, therefore, so then, as I see it now, what I 
little dreamed of at the time. The interjected pe is quite in the 
manner of the kommos, where the poets are fond of breaking up the 
natural sequence of closely connected words, in order to heighten the 
passion, From the antistrophic verse 1296, it is likely that Soph. 
wrote here rér’ dpa, rére Geog, with which the cadence of ri¢ apa, 
Tic pe worpog will then correspond.—dyp. 68., viz. BovdAevparwr, 
on wild courses. 

1275. aww. avrp. xapdv (1158), overthrowing the down-trodden joy 
of life. After the Homeric Adé& modi etvijoat, XaE ty ornGeor Bijvae 
the Attics have formed the verb Aaxrareiv, Pherecrat. [eran 6, 
Tlaiey pe rirrey Aaxwareiv wOeiv dacvey. 

1276. wévot Svcrrovon, cf. 1261. 

1278 seq. The it&dyyeXoc, who has seen Eurydice’s death, ad- 
dresses Creon : Thou seemest to have come as a very acquirer and 
possessor of xaxa, thou who there holdest in thine hands a raxdy 
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(Heemon’s corpse), but shalt presently come to see another within, . 


The regular structure would have demanded after foiKag ffeey we 
Exwy rex. xexr. (caxa) a double participle for proof of the assertion, 
ra piv gepwy, rad dé dWopevoc, cf. Trach. 950 seq. But now that 
Eotkag ijxecv is detached into the second member, Soph. has made 
the inf. bWeoOar dependent on foiwag ijeey, as if the thought present 
to his mind were, “thou seemest to have come only to see a new 
disaster.” Creon is Exwy re kai xexr. (kaxd), as being whole and 
sole lawful owner of all calamity: Plat. Cratyl. 393 B, cparei re 
avrov kai Kéxrnrat Kai Eye abro. 382 B, yew re cai xexrijc@ac 
rd Wevdog.—xal Taxa, right soon, as Kai inv, wavu, pada. 

1281. The MSS. ri & gorwy ad caxcov 7 eaxwy Ert; As} raxwy 
cannot be taken as a confusion of 7) caxa@ and caxwy, some have 
proposed ix caxwy. But the usage of the language leaves no doubt 
as to the construction cdxtoy caxwy: thus Eich: Ag. 865, caxov 
Kdxov ado mijpa, see on Cd, C, 1238; therefore I adopt the emen- 
dation of Jul. Pflugk. 

1282. wapprytawp, since she gave him life and has followed him 
unto death ; cf. CEd. T. 950, wavredne ddpap: the opposite to this is, 
El. 1154, pyrnp aunrwp. 

1284. Now Creon perceives that to his own hurt he spoke scorn. 
fully (777) of Hades, whose Erinnyes (1075) have now overtaken him. 
—BSvox. Auprv, hard to appease, because in the house of the Labda- 
eidee death on death is ever accumulating, and Hades receives the 
dead asinahaven. Cf. 1268, drerxdOnce. 

1286 seq. wpotéuwas, thou that hast ushered to me; addressed to 
the iEayyedoc, ef. El. 1155. 

1288. 6d. GvBp’ érweg., as 1030. 

1289 seq. After véoy the MSS. have (probably intruded from 
1287) Aéyov, expunged by Béckh. His addressing the messenger 
with @ wai accords well with Creon’s present circumstances; cf, 
Zesch. Cho. 649. Construe,—the interjection aiai aiai, being passed 
over, as in 1266—riva éyete véiov ogayioy popoy (necem, caedem) 
yuvaixeioy (1282) dugiceicPal por, encamping itself around me, beset- 
ting me, éx’ dé@py, in addition to the death of my son, cf. 595, mnpar’ 
éari whpact. 

1293. Here the dead body of Eurydices, together with the cham- 
ber in which she destroyed herself, is rolled out upon the stage 
(eccyclema). So there is formed before the eyes of the spectators a 
plastic groupe, Creon standing in the midst on the proscenium be- 
tween the two bodies, the victims of his perversity. 

1296. rls Gpa, rls ..... Aj. 1215. Cf. Aid. C. 1716. 

1297 seq. The yw pév should have a rpooBAérw dé to match 
it. But the second member takes a different turn, as if the pre- 
ceding clause had been rd péy rixvoy tyw ty yx., cf. on 557. Con- 
strue : roy d¢ rpocBAérw vexpdy Evayra. 

1301. The reading of the MSS. is attempted to be explained, with 
change of #0" into 7 6’. “ But she with sharp-whetted sword ” (or, 
she, sharply pierced, or keen-whetted, in the eagerness of her rage, 
reOnypévn) “ here, clasping the altar around, droops her dark eye- 
lids.” But 1 & cannot have place here, since the Exangelos and 


¢ 
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Creon have alike spoken of the same Eurydice : moreover 6£60n- 
eroc, 6&brarog, does not bear the senses assigned ; and lastly Bwpia 
méor— cannot be simply = wepiBwpioc. Arndt has*felicitously dis- 
covered the origin of the wép:é in epi Eiger: afterwards dfv@nerog 
was written for d£v0f«rw, the epithet being referred to Eurydice, 
and the second #é¢ was thrust in to help out the verse. Sophocles 
therefore probably wrote 970° é&vOncrwy Bwpia wepi Figec.... 
ef. 1309, dpgiOnxrw Eiger, in which words Creon seems to look back 
to this expression. By means of the eccyclema Eurydice became 
visible on the spot where she had destroyed herself, hence #de, as ye 
see her here: in the death-agony she has clasped the altar of some 
god of the family, thereby making her imprecation upon Creon 
the more solemn. Hence Bwypia, ef. Trach. 900. Eur. Ale. 170, 
mavrac 6¢ Bwpodtc, ot war’ ’"Adunrov dopovg, mpoorOe. The ex- 
pression epi Eiger, as in Homer, epi dovpi, cvdtvdopevog wept 
xadrcqg. Aj. 828, rexrdra mepi veoppavrw Eiper.—dwew BAepapa, 
elsewhere to open, here, after the analogy of Avery youvara, yvia, to 

the eyes: inasmuch as the eyelids, which during life are rigidly 
held apart, become relaxed in death, here brought out more point- 
edly by eeXacyad, overcast with the darkness of death: ef. Aid. C. 
1684, vdE em’ dupactw BéBncer. 

1303 seq. Eur. bewails first the fate of her son Megareus, cf. 993 
seq., whose sacrifice the messenger forbearingly denotes by the word 
@avéyrog, as also, speaking here for himself, not for Eurydice, he 
adds, cXetvdow Adyog (80 Bothe, the MSS. Aéyoc), inasmuch as 
Megareus by his death was the saviour of the city—To atfis Se 
wovde supply merely Aadyoc, death-lot. 

1304 seq. Aolobiov S¢ gol .... departure from the antithesis 
originally contemplated, as in 1297 seq.—Kakds mwpdtes, cf. 625. 
a article rq@ maid. marks the word as the expression of Eury- 

ice. 

1307 seq. dvérrav, see on Aj. 693.—rl p’ odx—ér. Tus, on Cd. T. 
1002.—avralav (7Anynyv), El. 1415, ef. 195, = in front through the 
bosom. Creon perhaps alludes to Hzemon’s attempt, 1231 seq. 

1311. SefX., Seraia S¢ o. 8., undoubtedly thou wouldest be hea- 
vily accused by Eurydice, cf. 379. 977. 1266, and with cvy«éxoa- 
Pat, ouppéurypar, ovvilevypat, ovvemt, Aj. 895. 

1312 seq. émoxywrec Oat involves the accessory notion émapac@at, 
as bearing the guilt of both these deaths (of Hzemon and of Eur.) 
and of those, i. e. that of Megareus. The plur. cdceivwy is only 
for the sake of the parallelism. 

1314. The account he has received 1301 does not yet satisfy 
Creon. On azek. cf. 1268; cai, as 772. 

1315. The messenger pointedly repeats it, that it was the tidings 
of Hwmon’s end that drove Eurydice to this fatal act ; that Creon 
may be fully sensible that he bears all the guilt. 

1317 seq. “ This will never fit any other, so that it should be de- 
tached from my guilt ;” the guilt can never be shifted from me upon 
any other: pefappoces = peOappooOnoerar, cf. Ghd. T. 902. El, 
1293. 

1319, Hermann o’ ixavoy, to close the hiatus. 
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1321. Instead of dyeré p’ bre raxog, which the short syllable 
at the end of a dochmius makes very suspicious, Erfurdt has written 
rdxytor’, as (Ad. T. 1340 seq.; better Schine, aaadyeré p’ ore 
raxoc, 80 that dyere ixrodwy matches the amdyere. 

1325. = rév paddAov ovK bvra H pndéva (6vTa), who am more 
not-being (brought to nought) than one who is no-man (nought) = who 
am more than utterly annihilated; cf. Cid. T. 1019. [Matthid, 
§ 437, note 1, “ who am annihilated rather than one to be had in no 
account.” Wunder, “ who no more am than he who is not, i. e. who 
has perished.” LEllendt, as Schneidewin, “ qui magis perii = nullus 
sum, quam qui nullus est, h. e. qui maxime omnium perii.”’ ] 

1326. wépSy wap., thou counsellest what is adeantageous: to be 
taken in is for thee a gain, cf. 1032. 

1327. Construe: ray wociv raxad xpdriora iors Bpayiora (bvra), 
an evil which is before one’s eyes must be got out of sight, the 
sooner the better. The personal construction, as in Aj. 635. 

1329 seq. Construe: ¢gavnrw timarog ipayv popwy (of that 
which fate has decreed for me), 6 e@AAtora (in most longed-for 
sort) aywy Trepp. npépay épol. 

1334. péAA. ravra, the future will fulfil this thy wish: tev 
Mpox. TL xp} wp., of that which lies before us must somewhat be done: 
a mild expression for the removal of the dead, and expiation of the 
city. The chorus would fain bring the painful scene to an end, 
therefore speaks in short unconnected sentences.—péAer yap seqq., 
“for that which thou hast now wished, is a care to them to whom 
this care belongs,” i. e. the gods. The assonance, péd\dovra. . pédet, 
as in Aisch. Ag. 973, MéAor O& rot coi réymep Ay péidAge redreiy, cf. 
Cho. 778. 

1336. Creon replies, he has no heart to give a thought to aught 
besides ; in that wish, 1329 seq., he has comprised (cvy«ar.) all 
that he longs for. Instead of ip d pév, where pér is useless, I have 
put épwpar, a form already used by Sappho; ef. Aj. 967, wy yap. 
npacdn rvysiy Exrncal’ airy, Odvaroy bymep Oder. 

1337. The chorus advises not to pray for any thing: prayer will 
not stop the course of destiny. Virg. Ain. 6, 376, Desine fata 
deum flecti sperare precando. 

1339 seq. Creon comes back to 1320 seq. 

1341. oé + at ravi, cf. 725. 

1342. The MSS. oq wpdc¢ wérepoy idw xg cal 0 wavra yap... 
unmeaningly, and besides wg rai 0% is against the metre of the 
strophe, 1320, which there is no reason to call in question. Bickh’s 
attempt, dr@ wpdc morepoy (utrumlibet) idw, “1 know not how 
I shall look at either the one or the other,” “ how at this one, how at 
that,” does not agree with the following sentence, “for all is con- 
fused before my eyes.” The corruption lies deep ; the context re- 
quires the sense, “I know not what to do, whither to turn myself.” 
Perhaps then cai @@ represents cA:0@, “whither to lean me.” 
Then xpdg wérepoy would be a gloss on 7@ or bq, and idw a ditto- 


graphy of wiuOo [ora — UG SD wdtOe, wavra yap). The notion 


of leaning, reclining, is appropriate here ; for Creon has called him- 
self para, ovdcig dynp, and is now supported by the arms of the 
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aged men forming the chorus ; and it well accords with this eAcOjvae 
when he says mavra Aix pra, aslant and oblique, not upright, afford- 
ing no firm stay. 

1345 seq. Between ray yepoty and ra o éwi xpari there is 
no antithesis : “but in that (which has bounded) upon my head, an 
intolerable (ag¢épnrog) destiny has bounded upon me :” i, e. destiny 
has, past all hope of deliverance, crushed me. The image wérpog 
eionAaro is similar to that in 1273 seq. Cid. T. 223. 1300. 

1347. rd dpoveiv, to have a right mind, discretion, prudence: ef, 
1048 seq. : 

1349. Dindorf, with improvement to metre and sense, yp) @” é¢ 
ra Oewy. 

1350 seq. Construe: peyddor dé Adyar TwY UrEpatywy azori- 
gavreg ptyddag mAnyde ididatay (gnomic aor.) yypat Td ppoveiv, 
punishment for overweening at last teaches discretion ; cf. 127 seq. 
The separation of rav vmrepatywy (the overweening) from peya- 
oe Adyoe is intended by juxtaposition of cause and effect (peya- 
Aor—peydrac) to bring out more emphatically the notion of in- 
evitable, infallible consequence. 
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APPENDIX. 


(LIST OF RARER EXPRESSIONS AND REMARKABLE 
CONSTRUCTIONS, 


4 sale (éoriv) = ab- 149 dvriyapivac 301 ducciBeay eidévar 


159 tpécowy 318 pvOpiZey 
20 pahyalveiy 177 évrorBneg 320 GAnpa 
36 pdvog Snporevorog 183 obdapov héyw 340 iXey 
39 Avey 7 iparrey 196 igayvioa 352 dxpatav 
54 AwBacOa Birdy 225 gpovridwy imora- dupirogory 
66 Bralopa rade (hac cEc 464 agpedciv = apedtiv 
_, coger) 241 croyaZecbar 475 gern oidn- 
120 aipara 268 oddév av mEov 
139 deEcdcerpog 289 poric pépecy 492 ietickee ppevay 
2 Explain the construction olo@’ 6 rt... dmotov. Why not dre? 


Are the forms omoiog, etc., used in direct interrogation t 6 Why is 
the negative iterated ? iM \Why not ray gitwy? 21 Tapou, how 
governed? 31 Why xapé, not rapoit 42 Explain wot. 63 
akovev, how construed? 71 ic@’ droid oot dorei, explain, 114 
Aeveiic x. wrépvé, illustrate the genitive. 145 avroiy, how used 
here? 161 ovyKnrov moovGero, explain. 205 idsiv, the construc- 
tion? 211 rév dbovour, explain the accusative. 220 oddei¢c otrw 
papog d¢ tog, explain. 252 ovpyarng tic, force of rig? 260 pvdAak 
éhéyxwy giAaca, the construction? 280 force of ait 292 we 
oripyey tue. 308 oby “Atdne povog dpkioes mpiv av... explain 
the construction, 311 aoralnre cai pabnre, why the present apr. ? 
315 Would elreiy tt dwaeg 3 be right ? 335 rouro, why not ovroc 2 
337 Why v7’ otduacwt 355 édidataro, the middle? 375 icov 
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ppoveiv, and (510) ywpic gooveiv, how used? 378 Why ove, not py ? 
382 Why amdyovow? 392 How would such an ellipsis be ex- 
pressed in Latin? 411 Explain ix. 424 Illustrate Aéyog ebvije. 
443 cai gnpi, force of cai? 446 proc, the construction? 454 
irepdpapeiv, explain. 456 dei more, explain, 471 dndot ro 
yévynp’ pdr, the construction? 487 Zedg¢ épxeiog, explain. 


500 dpecOijvat, placere 760 7d picog scelus 858 rpimddAtorog 


509 wridXew orépa (concrete) 875 adréyvwrog dpyn 

601 xarapg Korrig 765 ot O&dovrec 884 et ypein (si liceret) 

620 rpocavoy 774 métpa kar@pv— 891 Karaccagne 

628 rarr¢ 784 ivyvyevery 938 mpoyeveig (aviti) 

637 atiwwoerat, pas- 827 duBpor (= gushing 956 Keproptot dpyai 

sively springs) 985 diuimmrog 

756 cwritrEy 843 roduernpovec = 996 imi Evpod rvyne 
or xaridiey ? evyeveic 1000 AipHy 

758 CevvaZev 849 rroraintoc 1003 govéc, 7, dv 


- 504 avdaver, how used here? 6505 Distinguish éycAyot and 
éyxXsicot. 520 tooc, how used here? 551 yéAwra yeday Ey rim, 
and why is an adj. to yéAwra not necessary ? 552 adAd viv. 567 
Explain #0e. 577 ps) ro:Bac: illustrate by similar ellipses. 605 
Kkaracyot, force of the optative? 611 seq. rd r’ Eretra Kai TO pédrov, 
explain; and force of cai in cai rd mpiv, and of éwi in érapxécet. 
621 cogig wipavrat, 625 mpdocev ixtog drag. 625 ddtyoord¢ 
xpovoc, explain. 634 mavrayg Spivrec. 637 psilwy pépecOat. 
664 rb imtraccey Toig Kparovow évyosi. 674 TpoTdc karapphta. 
687 xadwe ixov, explain. 688 The force of & oty? 697 Why 
pyre, not ovre? 703 OdddXovrocg edbxXtiag mwarpdg, the construc- 
tion? 709 Explain the plural odrot. 718 sixerey Ovpw, how used 
here, and how in Homer? 722 ¢i 6 ody, the ellipsis? 759 éai 
Wdoyoug, the construction? 762 fpotys, explain the position. 768 
dparw, gpoveirw: the force of the expression? 772 The force of 
cai added to interrogations, as rig kai, motog nai, ete.? 775 récoy 
povoy we dyog, explain. 776 maoa, explain. 781 "Epwg, ete, 
how is the sentence completed? 782 d¢ ty ernpact mimretg, ex- 
plain. 787 pv&iud¢ oe, the construction? 790 im’ avOpm7wy, the 
meaning? 813 éxivipdetog, the form! 845 fumag, explain. 853 
modoiy, explain. 857 seq. f~avoag...olxrov, explain the con- 
struction of gen. and acc. 861 KA\svotg AaBdaxidatoy, explain the 
dat. 924 ryyv dvoc., why the article? 925 Evyyvoipey ay, the 
meaning? and why plural? 943 Why the art. rdv edo.? 959 
dnooraley rig pavag avOnody rd pévoc, explain. 972 Explain 
apaiov édxog adpaxrdy adady, and why dAaoréporg ¢ 
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1009 avarrvey (bul- 1077 KATHOYUPWHEVOS | 1233 cvweovreg (of a 


lire) 1109 ot 7’ OvrEs, oir’ sword) 
1030 rdv Oavévr’ ém- aw OvrTEec 1235 vyode (“ weak,” 
Kravety 114] fyeo@at imi vooov ** faint”) 


1034 arpdocecOar (to be 1166 riOnut, “reckon,” 1275 Aacwarnrocg 
practised upon) 1170 mpiacOai reve = 1 B01 Avery BAEPapa 


1037 #Aexrpo¢ 1209 mepiBaivet (B07) 1317 peOappdce: = pe- 
1060 ra axivnra = 7a 1214 caivey Pappoo8jcerat 
andppnra 1336 éodpat (middle) 


1036 _Why the compound ixreddpriopar? 1074 rovrwy, explain. 
1078 ob yo. pw. ro:3n, the construction? 1080 waoa TONEC, force 
of the plural? 1084 ovd, the construction? 1090 4 viv gépe, 
explain the construction. 1092 Explain the change of number, 
1096 iv dep mapa, explain. 1103 ovyrépvover, explain, and the 
accus, following. 1120 ’EXevoiviag, explain the quantity. 1137 
UTéD, “above,” with gen.: _ Justify porsiv, why inf. for imperat. ¢ 
1156 ovb« 208’ brroiov oravr’, etc., explain. 1232 mrvoac Tpow7YW, 
explain. 1272 The force of Goa? 1277 EXwy TE Kai KexTnpévoc, 
the meaning? 1301 ee, explain: why not » dé? 1325 Explain 
Tov ovK éyra padXov h pnoéva. 


THE END. 
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